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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  LAST  HEREDITARY  GOVERNORS 

BY  the  death  of  Richard  Penn,  one  of  the  Proprietaries,  Feb. 
4,  i//i.  his  son,  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Penn,  under 
the  terms  of  the  family  settlement  and  of  Richard  Penn’s 
will  in  accordance  therewith,  succeeded  to  Richard  Penn’s  one- 
fourth  interest  in  Pennsylvania  and  thus  to  the  legal  title  of  Gov- 
ernor. 

Bedford  county,  extending  from  the  Blue  mountain  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  province,  was  set  off  from  Cumberland 
county  in  March,  1771.  There  were  at  this  time  upwards  of 
2,000  families  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

On  May  4,  John  Penn  embarked  for  England,  leaving  the  ex- 
ecutive powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor’s 
Council,  of  which  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  was  senior 
member  and  accordingly  President. 

In  July,  Lazarus  Stewart  appeared  again  at  Wyoming  with 
some  of  his  former  followers,  and  joined  about  seventy  armed 
men  from  Connecticut,  driving  into  the  blockhouse  for  refuge 
such  of  the  Proprietaries’  tenants  as  had  not  taken  alarm  and  left 
upon  reports  of  the  coming  of  five  hundred.  Captain  Joseph 
Morris  and  John  Dick  with  about  thirty  men  were  sent  by  the 
Provincial  authorities  with  provisions  to  relieve  this  straitened 
garrison,  but  on  the  30th  were  fired  upon  as  they  were  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  it.  They  lost  two  loads  of  flour  and  nine  men 
wounded  and  missing,  but  reached  the  blockhouse.  The  besieg- 
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ers  had  several  killed  and  wounded.  On  August  14  the  block 
house  was  surrendered  because  short  of  provisions,  having  lost 
one  man  killed. 

Richard  Penn,  second  son  of  the  deceased  Proprietary,  and 
previously  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  was  appointed 
by  his  uncle  and  brother  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Lower  Counties,  and  arrived  the  second  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  Oct.  16,  1771.  In  the  following  May  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Masters,  a Philadelphia  lady  of  sufficient  property  to  make 
him  somewhat  independent.  With  pleasing  manners,  and  en- 
deavoring to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  people,  he  succeeded  in 
making  himself  the  most  popular  of  his  family.  All  his  dealings 
with  the  Assembly  were  very  friendly.  He  had  a dispute  with 
his  brother  concerning  his  father’s  will,  claiming  that  the  manors 
were  not  appurtenant  to  the  Proprietaryship,  but  were  included 
in  the  private  real  estate  directed  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residuary  legatees.  Thomas  Penn  took  the  side  of  John,  and  the 
two  found  fault  with  Richard's  conduct  in  the  government,  but 
the  latter  defended  himself,  and  spoke  of  his  father’s  promise  to 
try  to  have  the  family  agreement  of  1732  dissolved  as  unfair  to 
his  younger  children  in  its  stipulation  that  the  Proprietaryship 
should  go  to  the  eldest  sons,  charged  only  with  payments  to  the 
widows  and  younger  children  of  certain  sums  which  had  since 
become  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  estates. 

During  Richard  Penn’s  administration  the  county  of  North- 
umberland was  erected  out  of  portions  of  Lancaster,  Cumberland, 
Berks,  Northampton,  and  Bedford,  and  the  western  part  of  what 
remained  of  Bedford  was  set  off  as  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
ancLthe  Connecticut  claimants  extended  their  settlements,  build- 
ing forts  and  houses  at  Shoholy  and  Lackawaxen  on  the  Delaware, 
where  the  Proprietaries  had  manors,  and  establishing  themselves 
on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  with  difficulty  being 
prevented  from  ejecting  the  Pennsylvania  settlers  there.  Penn's 
Council  showed  clemency  to  John  Durkee  in  August,  1772,  by 
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ordering  his  discharge  from  jail  and  a nolle  pros,  to  he  entered 
on  the  indictment. 

Richard  Penn  was  superseded  in  office  by  his  brother  John, 
who  arrived  in  August,  1773.  For  a long  time  Richard  did  not 
go  near  him,  and  maintained  that  he  had  been  greatly  injured. 
John  indeed  offered,  as  long  as  he  should  be  Governor,  to  allow 
him  500/.  a year,  but  Richard  declared  that  he  would  not  he  his 
brother’s  pensioner.  There  is  a story  that  at  a banquet,  they  sat 
opposite  to  each  other,  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  head  of 
the  feast,  and  did  not  speak  to  each  other  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment. However,  Richard  was  induced  to  execute,  in  May, 
1774,  a release  of  his  claim,  and  a reconciliation  took  place  when 
John  appointed  him  naval  officer,  and  Richard,  accepting  the  posi- 
tion, called  to  thank  him. 

The  Colony  of  Connecticut  having  referred  to  legal  counsel 
the  question  of  any  right  to  land  west  of  New  York,  and  received 
an  opinion  in  favor  of  such  right,  decided  by  resolution  of  Octo- 
ber 2,  1773,  to  assert  the  claim,  also  to  send  commissioners  to 
treat  with  Governor  Penn  for  a settlement  of  the  boundary,  which 
those  appointed  explained  to  depend  upon  whether  the  south  line 
of  Connecticut  should  cross  VV.  S.  W.  or  parallel  with  the  south- 
ern line  of  Massachusetts.  John  Penn  replied  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  hd  could  not  admit  a claim  which  gave  the  charter  to 
Connecticut  a different  construction  from  what  had  been  deter- 
mined to  be  the  sense  of  other  charters  of  the  kind,  and  extended 
the  limits  beyond  those  fixed  as  a western  boundary  by  royal  au- 
thority in  1664:  if  Connecticut  would  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue 
before  the  King  in  Council,  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania 
would  appear  there,  and  use  all  dispatch  towards  a final  decision. 
The  commissioners  thereupon  proposed  that  a temporary  line  to 
separate  the  regions  in  which  the  parties  respectively  should 
administer  justice  be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  either  side. 
Governor  Penn  replied  that,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  hav- 
ing erected  the  part  where  the  Connecticut  people  had  settled  into 
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a county,  there  existed  a legal  jurisdiction  which  he  could  neither 
restrain  nor  transfer  to  another  government ; and  that  before  the 
Connecticut  government  had  taken  up  the  matter,  land  had  been 
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granted,  of  which  he  could  not  forbid  the  settlement;  he  could  see 
no  means  to  effectuate  peace  and  order  but  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  the  Connecticut  people  until  a legal  decision  be  rendered.  The 
commissioners  went  back,  and  in  January,  1774,  the  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  Delaware  between  the  north  and  south  lines  “of  this  colony,” 
and  bounded  west  by  a line  fifteen  miles  from  Wyoming,  be  a 
distinct  town  called  Westmoreland,  and  a part  of  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  that  Zebulon  Butler  and  Nathan  Denison  be  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  settle  on  any  land 
included  in  the  charter  to  Connecticut  without  permission.  In 
the  correspondence  with  Penn  resulting  from  this,  Governor 
Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  claimed  credit  for  his  colony’s 
forbearance  in  not  including  in  the  town’s  limits  other  parts  of  the 
soil  of  Connecticut  upon  which  great  numbers  had  settled  under 
grants  from  Pennsylvania. 

Now  arose  a question  of  measurement  as  against  Virginia. 
It  was  not  only  doubtful  where  did  the  five  degrees  of  longitude 
which  were  to  be  the  extent  westward  of  Pennsylvania  start 
from  ? — indeed  it  might  be  the  westernmost  point  of  the  circle 
around  New  Castle — or  was  the  western  boundary  a straight 
north  and  south  line,  or  did  it  run  like  the  course  of  the  river, 
from  which  it  was  to  be  a distance  equal  to  five  degrees?  It  was 
not  mere  ignorance  of  distances  or  inaccuracy  of  instruments 
which  made  the  settlers  down  the  Monongahela  believe  they  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1771  to  resist  process 
from  this  colony’s  court  for  Bedford  county.  Croghan  main- 
tained that  the  limits  were  at  the  Alleghanies  or  Laurel  Hill 
Range,  having  heard  among  other  things  that  a degree  of  longi- 
tude at  the  time  of  the  charter  to  William  Penn  meant  48  miles. 

At  the  close  of  1773,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  appointed  Dr.  John  Connolly  as  Commandant  of  the 
Militia  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  dependencies  with  instructions  to 
assure  the  inhabitants  that  he  intended  proposing  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  the  erection  of  a new  county  of  that 
dominion  to  include  Pittsburg.  Connolly  issued  an  advertise- 
ment commanding  all  the  inhabitants  to  appear  as  a militia  on 
January  25.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  was  prothonotary,  clerk, 
and  recorder  of  Westmoreland  county,  at  once  reported 
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this  to  John  Penn,  who  caused  Connolly  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
to  Lord  Dunmore  a draught  of  the  lines  of  Pennsylvania  as 
plotted  by  Provost  Smith.  David  Rittenhouse,  and  the  Surveyor- 
General  showing  that  Pittsburgh  was  six  miles,  so  they  said,  east- 
ward of  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  grant  to  the  Proprietaries. 
Dunmore  replied  that  he  must  have  more  authorative  evi- 
dence than  this,  and  that  St.  Clair  must  be  dismissed  from 
office  for  committing  Connolly  to  jail.  Connolly  had  refused 
to  find  sureties  for  good  behavior.  About  eighty  persons  in  arms 
assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  paraded  through  Pittsburgh, 
proceeded  to  the  fort,  and  opened  a cask  of  rum.  The  magis- 
trates read  them  a paper  prepared  by  St.  Clair,  explaining  that 
it  was  an  unlawful  gathering,  and  requiring  them  to  disperse. 
To  which  they  replied  that  they  would  do  so,  but  by  night  thev 
were  not  so  peaceably  inclined.  In  a few  days,  the  Sheriff  allowed 
Connolly  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  under  promise  to  return.  He  trav- 
elled about  the  country  collecting  adherents,  and  on  April  6,  to 
keep  his  promise,  appeared  at  Westmoreland  Court  House,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  most  of  them  with  firearms  and  some  with  drawn  swords, 
and  gave  a written  address  to  the  three  magistrates  holding  court, 
declaring  himself  not  amenable  to  their  authority,  hut  his  willing- 
ness, although  they  had  no  right  to  act,  for  them  to  decide  any 
matters  which  people  might  bring  before  them  until  further  orders 
from  Virginia.  On  his  demanding  an  answer  in  writing,  the 
magistrates  gave  him  one  declaring  that  they  would  continue  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  under  the  legislative  authority  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  this  answer,  he  had  them  arrested  a few  days  after- 
wards, and  brought  before  him  in  Pittsburgh,  and  on  their  refus- 
ing to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the  Court  held  for  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  at  Staunton,  he  started  them  on  the  long  journey  thither. 
Penn  gave  these  magistrates  permission  to  get  bail,  advised  the 
others  not  to  come  into  conflict  with  Dunmore’s  officers,  and  sent 
Tilghman  and  the  Attorney-General  as  commissioners  to  Wil- 
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liamsburg,  to  induce  Lord  Dunmore  to  join  with  the  Proprietaries 
in  a petition  to  the  King  to  have  the  boundary  line  run  and  marked, 
and  meanwhile  to  agree,  without  prejudice  to  either  party’s  right, 
to  a temporary  line  of  jurisdiction.  The  application  to  the  King 
was  readily  consented  to,  hut  the  commissioners  from  Pennsyl- 
vania offering  for  a temporary  line  one  following  the  courses  of 
the  Delaware  at  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  it  in  every  part, 
and  then  suggesting  that  the  Monongahela  river  itself  would  an- 
swer for  a line,  the  conference  ended.  One  of  the  magistrates 
sent  by  Connolly  to  Staunton,  went  to  Williamsburg,  and  com- 
plained to  Dunmore  of  Connolly’s  act,  but  the  only  satisfaction  he 
could  obtain  was  an  order  to  allow  him  and  those  who  reached 
Staunton  to  return  home.  The  adherents  of  Virginia  increased 
in  strength  at  Pittsburgh ; officers  commissioned  by  Pennsylvania 
accepted  commissions  from  Virginia;  a land  office  was  opened  un- 
der authority  of  Dunmore,  and  it  became  impossible  to  collect 
taxes  imposed  by  Pennsylvania  or  rents  due  to  the  Penns.  On 
April  21,  Connolly  wrote  to  the  people  of  Wheeling  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  Shawanees  were  ill  disposed  to  the  whites, 
and  therefore  he  commanded  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  repel  any  insults.  Thereupon  Michael  Cresap  with  a party 
killed  and  scalped  two  Shawanees  who  were  in  company  with  two 
white  men  on  the  Ohio  ninety  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  taking  a 
canoe  with  some  goods  for  a trader,  and  afterwards  attacked  some 
Shawanee  chiefs  who  had  been  at  Pittsburgh  at  Croghan’s  re- 
quest. A party  headed  by  one  Gratehouse  murdered  and  scalped 
nine  Indians  near  Yellow  Creek  on  the  Ohio.  On  hearing  this 
the  settlers  at  Raccoon  and  Wheeling  took  fright;  and  as  warlike 
messages  came  from  the  Shawanees,  and  certain  Mingoes  went 
out  to  retaliate  upon  the  Virginia  settlers,  and  here  and  there  a 
white  man  was  killed,  panic  spread  to  the  Alleghanies.  A com- 
pany of  rangers  formed  by  St.  Clair  and  others  enabled  some 
stand  to  be  made  in  the  region  east  of  Pittsburgh,  while  Connolly 
in  Fort  Pitt,  which  he  called  Fort  Dunmore,  was  sending  out  mil- 
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itary  expeditions  and  taking  other  steps  likely  to  precipitate  a 
general  Indian  war.  It  was  this  state  of  affairs  which  forced  John 
Penn  to  call  together  the  Assembly  and  a Continental  Congress 
in  which  Pennsylvania  was  represented  was  the  result.  As  the 
Indian  trade  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  at  Pittsburgh,  a town 
was  laid  out  in  the  Proprietaries’  manor  at  Kittanning  in  August. 
1774.  Although  Lord  Dunmore  led  an  expedition  to  the  Ohio, 
the  Delawares  remained  faithful  friends  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Shawanees  adhered  to  their  word  that  their  quarrel  was  with 
Virginia. 

Penn  succeeded  this  year  in  having  the  starting-point  on  the 
Delaware  of  the  boundary  with  New  York  fixed  and  a stone  set 
bv  David  Rittenhouse  and  Samuel  Holland. 

Lord  Dunmore,  having  made  peace  with  the  Indians,  on  his 
way  back  stopped  for  a short  time  at  Fort  Burd,  as  the  Red  Stone 
Fort  was  now  called,  and  had  Thomas  Scott,  a Pennsylvania  mag- 
istrate, bound  over  to  appear  at  a court  to  be  held  for  Augusta 
county  at  Pittsburgh  to  answer  for  contravening  the  Governor  of 
Virginia’s  proclamation  of  April  25  against  obstructing  his  gov- 
ernment. On  February  7,  by  order  of  a Virginia  magistrate,  a 
man  named  Benjamin  Harrison  with  an  armed  party  broke  open 
the  jail  at  Hanna’s  Town  and  set  free  the  prisoners.  Robert 
Hanna,  who  was  a magistrate,  said : “Boys,  you  are  early  up  to 
buy  a rope  to  hang  yourselves.”  He  then  read  the  riot  act  to 
them.  Harrison  said  he  did  not  regard  that  act  or  them  who  read 
it,  or  them  who  made  it,  and,  on  the  demand  of  the  Sheriff,  he  ex- 
hibited the  warrant.  On  February  22,  Hanna  and  a brother  mag- 
istrate, Tames  Cavett,  were  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Dun- 
more, where  they  remained  for  months,  being  joined  by  Scott  on 
May  16,  on  his  refusing  to  give  bail  to  keep  the  peace. 

On  March  21,  1775,  Thomas  Penn  died  in  Spring  Gardens, 
London,  leaving  his  eldest  surviving  son,  John,  afterwards  called 
“the  Poet,”  then  just  fifteen  years  old,  as  hereditary  Governor 
with  his  first  cousin,  and  with  a share  in  the  Proprietaryship  four 
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times  that  of  the  latter.  The  younger  John  visited  Pennsylvania 
after  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  earliest  events  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  brought 
about  the  recovery  by  the  Penns  of  the  region  in  dispute  with  Vir- 
ginia. Dunmore's  proroguing  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia allowed  its  Invasion  law,  under  which  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Dunmore  was  maintained,  to  expire.  The  Associators  of  W est- 
moreland  county  were  organized  by  those  whom  Connolly  had 
been  punishing.  Connolly  was  secured  and  made  to  find  bail. 
St.  Clair,  showing  him  civility,  “with  the  help  of  a cheerful  glass," 
elicited  from  him  his  plans  now  that  Dunmore  had  abandoned  the 
government  of  Virginia,  viz.  : to  go  immediately  to  England  with 
some  Delaware  chiefs  and,  assisted  by  Dunmore’s  influence,  ask 
the  King  for  a confirmation  to  them  of  the  land  they  were  inhab- 
iting, inasmuch  as  they  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  changed 
their  mode  of  life,  and  could  not  be  always  migrating.  This 
scheme  might  have  prevented  the  acquisition  by  Pennsylvania  of 
certain  territory  not  yet  ceded  by  the  Indians.  Dunmore,  it  ap- 
peared, had  designs  on  the  islands  in  the  Delaware.  In  the  latter 
part  of  July,  Connolly  went  to  see  Dunmore  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  proposed  gathering  an  army  of  frontiersmen,  Canadians, 
French  traders,  regular  soldiers  from  the  western  garrisons,  Vir- 
ginia militia,  and  Indian  chiefs  to  effect  a junction  with  Dun- 
more’s  forces  at  Alexandria,  and  obstruct  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies.  Upon  this  subject 
he  was  sent  to  General  Gage,  and  after  his  return  to  Dunmore, 
who  gave  him  a commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant, 
he,  on  his  way  to  Detroit,  was  arrested  at  Frederick,  Maryland, 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  that  colony,  on  November  23. 

It  being  represented  to  the  Continental  Congress  that  there 
might  be  bloodshed  between  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  those 
of  Connecticut  when  it  was  important  that  America  should  stand 
united,  that  body  in  the  summer  of  1775  requested  the  members 
from  those  colonies  to  write  and  urge  the  necessity  of  peace  and 
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especially  the  non-molestation  of  the  families  or  possessions  of 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  army  before  Boston.  But  there  fol- 
lowed attempts  to  be  the  first  occupants  of  various  localities  cov- 
ered by  the  dispute,  and  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  appealed 
to  Congress,  which  appointed  a committee  of  five  to  hear  both 
sides.  Provost  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith  and  others  named  by 
freeholders  of  Northumberland  and  Northampton  counties  stated 
the  case  for  Pennsylvania,  and  suggested  the  Connecticut  people 
withdrawing  to  their  old  bounds  east  of  New  York  until  the  de- 
cision of  the  controversy  by  the  King  in  Council.  The  Connecti- 
cut delegates  opposed  this  with  a suggestion  that  a temporary  line 
he  fixed  pending  “a  legal  settlement  of  the  controversy,”  and  that 
Connecticut's  jurisdiction  be  that  part  of  the  township  called 
Westmoreland  which  lay  east  of  a line  fifteen  miles  west  of  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  hut  Pennsylvania  might  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  those  actually  settled  within  said  township 
under  claim  through  the  Penns.  The  Pennsylvania  committee 
declined  this,  and  reported  to  the  Assembly,  which  on  October  27 
endorsed  their  action,  but  declared  it  would  acquiesce  in  any  plan 
of  Congress  whereby  the  intruders  should  enjoy  their  present  set- 
tlement, if  they  would  give  assurance  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  King  in  Council  and  meanwhile  to  introduce  no  more  settlers 
and  abide  by  the  laws  of  this  Province;  otherwise  it  would  sup- 
port the  Governor  in  defending  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
people  of  Northampton  and  Northumberland.  Sheriffs’  posses 
accordingly  seized  Connecticut  settlers.  Such  as  they  captured 
at  Fort  Parks  or  Wallinpapeck  on  the  Lackawaxen  agreed  to  de- 
molish the  fort,  and  take  leases  or  purchase  from  the  Proprie- 
taries, and  muster  in  Captain  Van  Etten's  company  for  the  de- 
fence of  American  liberty. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Governor's  Council  appears  to  have 
been  held  on  October  5,  1775,  Logan,  Chew,  James  Tilghman, 
and  Edward  Shippen  Jr.,  who  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Commonwealth,  attending.  The  Governor  made  choice  of 
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the  sheriff  and  coroner  of  various  counties  under  the  frame  of 
government  of  1701.  Memoranda  of  his  acts  to  December  9 in- 
clusive appear  in  the  book.  Congress  on  May  15,  1776,  resolved, 
that,  it  being  necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority 
under  the  British  Crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,  therefore 
the  respective  Assemblies  and  Conventions  be  recommended,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  had  been 
previously  established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  should  in  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  best  conduce  to  their 
happiness  and  safety.  This  was  the  death-blow  to  Proprietary 
authority.  A public  meeting  sent  a protest  against  the  Assembly 
of  the  province  undertaking  to  frame  a new  government,  as  it  de- 
rived its  power  from  a royal  charter,  and  did  not  truly  represent 
the  people.  The  meeting  called  for  a convention.  Opposed  to 
this  was  a remonstrance  against  amending  the  constitution  except 
by  the  authority  provided  in  the  charter  itself.  Protests  and 
counter  protests  went  to  Congress ; but  delegates  were  chosen  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  declared  all  power  and  au- 
thority derived  from  the  King  of  England  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  II. 


INDEPENDENCE 

IN  March,  1774,  began  British  coercion  of  recalcitrant  America. 
Boston,  for  its  bold  demonstrations  culminating  in  the  “Bos- 
ton Tea  Party,”  was  closed  as  a port  against  all  commerce 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  during  that  month.  The  news  of 
its  passage  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  friends  of  liberty;  and 
resolutions  for  a suspension  of  trade  with  England  and  for  a gen- 
eral congress  came  from  the  neighboring  counties : hut  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  majority  were  disinclined  to  action.  That  any  was 
taken  is  owing  to  Thomson,  Mifflin,  and  Reed,  with  whom  Dick- 
inson united  : and  he  only,  trusted  for  his  moderation,  admired 
for  his  abilities,  or  considered  for  his  wealth,  could  have  induced 
the  Quakers  to  consent  to  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  Boston 
and  the  participation  by  Pennsylvania  in  another  general  congress. 
Galloway,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  had  taken  the  American 
view  of  taxation  without  representation,  but  was  by  nature  a 
royalist.  According  to  his  subsequent  statement  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  he  saw  nothing  tyrannical  in  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  What  grievances  the  colonies  had,  he  was  will- 
ing for  a congress  of  their  chief  men  to  talk  over:  as  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  wrote  in  support  of  such  a plan;  he  said  the  Assemblies  were 
the  proper  bodies  to  name  these  representatives,  and  he  agreed  as 
Speaker  to  call  a session  of  his  House.  Governor  Penn  had  been 
asked  to  summon  it,  but  refused ; however,  he  was  soon  obliged 
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to  do  so  by  the  danger  of  an  Indian  war.  Tt  met  on  July  1 8 ; be- 
fore which  the  wire-pullers  among  the  Whigs  bent  their  energies 
to  turn  public  opinion  so  strongly  in  favor  of  union  with  the  other 
colonies  that  the  Assembly  must  comply.  They  arranged  for  a 
convention  of  county  committees,  which,  meeting  just  before  the 
House,  adopted  a long  paper  of  “instructions,”  prepared  by  Dick- 
inson, and  in  a body  presented  it  at  the  sitting.  These  desired  the 
Assembly  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Congress,  with  orders  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  a renunciation  by  Great  Britain  of  all 
powers  under  the  statute  of  35  Henry  VIII  for  transporting  per- 
sons to  England  for  trial  and  all  powers  of  internal  legislation, 
imposing  taxes  or  duties,  or  regulating  trade  except  in  certain 
cases ; also  a repeal  of  the  acts  for  quartering  troops  in  the  col- 
onies, or  imposing  duties  to  be  paid  in  the  colonies  passed  within 
a certain  time,  or  giving  colonial  courts  of  admiralty  certain 
powers  complained  of,  or  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  etc. : in 
exchange  for  which  favors,  the  colonies  should  engage  to  obey  the 
Acts  of  Navigation  and  other  acts  of  Parliament,  and  settle  an 
annual  revenue  on  the  King,  and  satisfy  all  damages  done  to  the 
East  India  Company.  The  committees  composing  this  conven- 
tion were:  For  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  Thomas  Willing, 
John  Dickinson,  Peter  Chevalier,  Edward  Penington,  Thomas 
Wharton,  John  Cox,  Joseph  Reed,  Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  Samuel 
Erwin,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  Dr.  William  Smith,  Isaac  Howell, 
Adam  Hubley,  George  Schlosser,  Samuel  Miles,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Christopher  Ludwic,  Joseph  Moulder,  Anthony  Morris  Jr.,  George 
Gray,  John  Nixon,  Jacob  Barge,  Thomas  Penrose,  John  M.  Nes- 
bitt, Jonathan  B.  Smith,  James  Mease,  Thomas  Barclay,  Benjamin 
Marshall,  Samuel  Howell,  William  Moulder,  John  Roberts,  John 
Bayard,  William  Rush,  and  Charles  Thomson ; for  Bucks  county, 
John  Kidd,  Henry  Wynkoop,  Joseph  Kirkbricle,  John  Wilkinson, 
and  James  Wallace;  for  Chester  county,  Francis  Richardson, 
Elisha  Price,  John  Hart,  Anthony  Wayne,  Hugh  Lloyd,  John  Sell- 
ers, Francis  Johnston,  and  Richard  Reiley;  for  Lancaster  county. 
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George  Ross,  James  Webb,  Joseph  Ferree,  Matthias  Slough, 
Emanuel  Carpenter,  William  Atlee,  Alexander  Lowry,  and  Moses 
Erwin;  for  York  county,  James  Smith,  Joseph  Donaldson,  and 
Thomas  Flartlev ; for  Cumberland  county,  James  Wilson,  Robert 
Magaw,  and  William  Irvine  ; for  Berks  county,  Edward  Biddle, 
Daniel  Brodhead,  Jonathan  Potts,  Thomas  Dun  das,  and  Chris- 
topher Shultz;  for  Northampton  county,  William  Edmunds,  Peter 
Kechlein,  John  Okeley,  and  Jacob  Arndt;  for  Northumberland 
county,  William  Scull  and  Samuel  Blunter ; for  Bedford  county, 
George  W oods ; and  for  W estmoreland  county,  Robert  Hanna 
and  James  Cavett.  Willing  was  Chairman,  and  Charles  Thom- 
son, Clerk.  A contemporary  writes : “Our  Honorable  House 
made  but  a scurvy  appearance  the  day  the  memorial  was  presented 
to  them  by  the  Committees  ; it  was  enough  to  make  one  sweat  to 
see  a parcel  of  countrymen  sitting  with  their  hats  on,  great  coarse 
cloth  coats,  leather  breeches  and  woolen  stockings  in  the  month 
of  July;  there  was  not  a speech  made  the  whole  time,  whether 
their  silence  proceeded  from  their  modesty  or  from  their  inability 
to  speak  I know  not.”  Over  these  men,  Galloway,  with  his  wealth, 
education,  and  political  prestige,  and  with  some  claim  on  their 
gratitude  as  their  advocate  against  the  Proprietaries,  was  both 
presiding  officer  and  presiding  genius.  A few  were  under  the 
control  of  ex-Chief  Justice  Allen,  member  from  Cumberland.  Both 
Allen  and  Galloway  being  favorable  to  a General  Congress,  and 
a number  of  Assemblymen  having  been  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  was  carried  unanimously  to  send  delegates.  But  in  the 
choice  of  delegates,  we  see  the  influence  of  Galloway.  Instead  of 
accepting  Dickinson  and  Wilson,  whom  the  Convention  favored, 
the  Assembly  decided  to  send  from  their  own  number,  and  put 
Galloway  at  the  head  of  the  delegation,  the  others  being  Samuel 
Rhodes,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Humphreys,  John  Morton, 
George  Ross,  and  Edward  Biddle.  The  non-appointment  of 
Dickinson  caused  great  chagrin.  Galloway  then  wrote  the  in- 
structions for  himself  and  colleagues.  He  tells  this  to  the  com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  also  how  he  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  serve,  but  consented  to  clo  so  if  the  instructions  were 
to  his  mind.  As  the  Congress  assembled,  Galloway  did  the 
honors.  He  offered  them  the  State  House,  but  they  decided  to 
meet  in  the  Carpenters'  Hall.  Bancroft  narrates  his  conduct  in 
Congress,  beginning-  with  the  statement  that  he  “acted  as  a vol- 
unteer spy  for  the  British  government.”  He  certainly  went  into 
the  Congress  to  exert  a control  over  it.  “To  the  delegates  from 
other  colonies  as  they  arrived,  he  insinuated  that  ‘commissioners 
with  full  power  should  repair  to  the  British  Court,  after  the 
example  of  the  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Macedonian  colonies  on 
occasions  of  the  like  nature.’  His  colleagues  spurned  the  thought 
of  sending  envoys  to  dangle  at  the  heels  of  a minister,  and  un- 
dergo the  scorn  of  Parliament.”  We  are  told  that  it  was  in  secret 
concert  with  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  Lieut. -Gov.  Colden 
of  New  York  that  he  proposed  in  Congress  a government  for 
America  to  consist  of  a President-General  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  holding  office  during  his  pleasure,  and  a Grand  Council  chosen 
once  in  three  years  by  the  Assemblies  of  the  various  colonies. 
This  celebrated  scheme  is  given  in  full  in  the  American  Archives, 
Fourth  Series,  although  Congress  afterwards  expunged  it  from 
the  minutes.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Grand  Council  was 
left  blank,  but  the  design  was  to  proportion  it  to  the  population. 
The  Council  was  to  meet  annually ; the  British  Parliament  was  to 
have  the  power  of  revising  its  acts ; and  it  was  to  have  a negative 
upon  British  statutes  relating  to  the  Colonies.  The  idea  was  a 
British  and  American  legislature  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
America.  The  President-General  was  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  Grand  Council.  He  also  had  the  power  of  vetoing  them. 
This  arrangement  for  arbitration  between  America  and  the 
Mother  Country,  which  has  no  little  resemblance  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  adopted  thirteen  years  later,  differing 
from  it  in  leaving  the  choice  of  the  President  and  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  the  King  and  British  nation,  whom 
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Galloway  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  power,  instead  of  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  whom  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
recognized  as  sovereign,  was  the  best  possible  suggestion  from 
those  who  with  sincerity  professed  the  desire  to  remain  under  the 
King’s  government.  ‘‘I  am  as  much  a friend  to  liberty  as  exists,” 
said  Galloway  in  presenting  it.  “and  no  man  shall  go  further  in 


Deshler's  Fort  or  Block  house,  built  1760 

Lehigh  county.  From  a sketch  made  especially 
for  this  work 

point  of  fortune  or  in  point  of  blood  than  the  man  who  now 
addresses  you.”  The  plan  was  favored  by  John  Jay  and  James 
Duane  of  New  York  and  by  Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  rejected,  says  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  notes  to  John 
Adams’s  Writings,  by  the  close  vote  of  six  colonies  against  five; 
says  Bancroft,  no  colony  but  perhaps  New  York  favored  it. 
“With  this  defeat,”  says  Bancroft,  “Galloway  lost  his  mischievous 
importance.”  On  October  8th,  Congress  passed  a resolution 
approving  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
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to  the  Act  of  Parliament  altering  the  government  of  that  colony, 
adding  that  “if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
execution  by  force,  all  America  ought  to  support  them  in  oppo- 
sition.’’ Galloway  thought  this  resolution  treasonable.  Duane 
and  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  their  protest,  but  Congress 
refused,  and  they  privately  took  each  other’s  certificate  that  they 
had  opposed  it.  Galloway  then  proposed  to  Duane  to  leave  Con- 
gress; but,  on  consulting  with  his  friends  as  to  his  personal 
safety  if  he  did  so,  Galloway  was  advised  to  remain.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1774,  but  changes  fav- 
orable to  the  advanced  Whigs  had  been  made  in  the  membership 
of  the  House.  Edward  Biddle  was  chosen  Speaker.  Galloway 
did  not  attend  its  meetings  until  after  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  had  been  made  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  As- 
sembly had  voted  upon  them,  approving  them  unanimously. 
Dickinson  had  been  almost  unanimously  elected  a member  of 
the  Assembly,  and,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  added  to  the 
delegation.  In  Congress,  his  master  hand  was  first  employed  in 
the  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec  forwarded  under  date  of 
October  26th.  It  was  to  explain  the  English  Constitution,  founded, 
as  it  said,  on  the  principle  that  “to  live  by  the  will  of  one  man  or 
set  of  men  is  the  production  of  misery  to  all  men.”  Under  that 
Constitution  the  first  grand  right  is  popular  representation,  lead- 
ing to  the  right  of  withholding  supplies  until  grievances  be 
redressed;  the  second  grand  right,  trial  by  jury;  the  third,  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  fourth,  the  holding  of  land  by  easy 
rents ; and  the  last,  freedom  of  the  press.  In  place  of  these 
rights,  a recent  act  of  Parliament  had  given  to  the  people  of 
Quebec  an  absolute  government  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  a 
Ministry.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Address  appealed  to  them  to 
unite  with  the  Colonies.  Nature  has  joined  their  country  to  ours; 
let  the  people  join  their  political  interests.  They  were  not  asked 
to  commence  acts  of  hostility  against  their  sovereign,  but  to  unite 
with  the  Colonies  in  one  social  compact.  For  this  purpose,  they 
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were  desired  to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress  which  should  meet 
the  ioth  of  May  following. 

On  November  2,  1774,  twenty-eight  citizens,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  often  met  for  fox-hunting,  formed  themselves  into  the  First 
Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry.  They  were  all  men  of  sub- 
stantial means  who  needed  not  pay  to  keep  them  in  the  field. 
Some  of  them  were  representatives  of  the  elite,  and  others  after- 
wards attained  such  prominence  in  public  affairs  as  shed  lustre 
on  the  organization ; but  at  that  time  Andrew  Allen,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Province,  was  the  most  distinguished  man  among 
them.  The  officers  first  chosen  were:  captain,  Abraham  Markoe 
(formerly  of  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croix)  ; first  lieutenant, 
Andrew  Allen;  second  lieutenant,  Samuel  Morris  (previously 
Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  County)  ; cornet,  James  Mease,  etc.  The 
company,  after  serving  at  its  own  expense  throughout  the  war 
which  ensued  has  since  maintained  perpetual  succesion,  and  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  First  City  Troop. 

On  December  15,  1774,  the  Assembly  unanimously  chose 
Biddle,  Dickinson,  Mifflin,  Galloway,  Humphreys,  Morton  and 
Ross  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  next  Congress,  the  other 
member  of  the  former  delegation,  Rhoads,  being  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia and  unable  to  attend.  By  reason  of  Biddle’s  illness, 
Morton  became  Speaker  on  March  15,  1775. 

Upon  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  multitudes  of  men  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  county  committees  of  observation  entered 
into  an  association  for  defence.  The  older  portion  of  the  colony 
being  a peaceable  community,  the  chief  officers  from  it  were  with- 
out military  experience  who  owed  their  positions  to  political  ac- 
tivity, and  sometimes  their  leadership  in  that  to  social  prominence. 
Dickinson  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  first  battalion.  The 
colonels  of  the  others  raised  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  Dan- 
iel Roberdeau,  a merchant  and  politician,  John  Cadwalader,  a 
shopkeeper  selling  hides,  son  of  one  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
Thomas  McKean,  a lawyer  lately  Speaker  of  the  Delaware  As- 
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sembly,  and  Timothy  Matlack,  of  whom  the  anecdote  is  told  that 
James  Pemberton,  noticing  him  girded  with  a sword,  said, 
“What  is  that  thing  at  thy  side  for?”  and  Matlack  replied,  “That 
is  to  defend  my  property  and  my  liberty;”  to  which  Pemberton 
answered,  “Why,  Timothy,  as  for  thy  property,  we  know  that 
thou  hast  none,  and  as  for  thy  liberty  thou  owest  that  to  me,”  he 
having  relieved  Matlack  from  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  col- 
onels of  six  battalions  raised  throughout  Philadelphia  county  ( then 
including  the  present  Montgomery)  were : William  Hamilton, 

nephew  of  Lieutenant-Governor  James;  Robert  Lewis,  Thomas 
Potts,  Samuel  Miles,  Hill  Tench  Francis,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
deceased  Attorney-General  of  the  province,  and  had  brothers-in- 
law  in  a dozen  families  of  the  fashionable  circle  of  the  little  cap- 
ital. The  other  colonels  were:  of  Bucks  county,  Joseph  Kirk- 
bride,  Joseph  Hart,  Andrew  Kachlein,  and  Arthur  Erwin;  of 
Chester  county,  James  Moore,  Thomas  Hockley,  Hugh  Lloyd, 
William  Montgomery,  and  Richard  Thomas  ; of  Lancaster  county, 
George  Ross,  Matthias  Slough,  Curtis  Grubb,  Thomas  Porter, 
John  Ferree,  James  Burd,  the  only  veteran  officer  of  high  rank 
among  the  heads  of  volunteers,  Peter  Grubb,  and  Bartram  Gal- 
braith; of  York  county,  James  Smith,  Robert  McPherson,  Rich- 
ard McAllister,  William  Smith,  and  Matthew  Dill;  of  Cumber- 
land county,  Robert  Callender,  William  Thompson,  John  Mont- 
gomery, and  James  Wilson;  of  Berks  county,  Edward  Biddle, 
Mark  Bird,  Daniel  Brodhead,  Balzer  Geehr,  and  Christian  Loner; 
of  Northampton  county,  George  Taylor,  Henry  Geiger,  Yost 
Driesbach,  and  Jacob  Stroud  ; of  Bedford  county,  Bernard  Dough- 
erty and  Samuel  Davidson;  of  Northumberland  county,  Samuel 
Hunter,  James  Potter,  and  William  Plunkett;  and  of  Westmore- 
land county,  John  Proctor  and  John  Carnahan. 

The  Assembly  was  induced  on  June  30,  to  resolve  that  it  ap- 
proved of  the  association,  and  would  pay  both  officers  and  men  in 
case  it  were  necessarv  for  those  enlisted  to  go  into  active  service. 
At  the  same  time,  it  ordered  35,000 /.  in  hills  of  credit  to  he  struck 
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off,  appointed  Michael  Hillegas  as  Treasurer,  recommended  the 
purchase  by  the  County  Commissioners  and  assessors  of  specified 
numbers  of  guns  with  bayonets,  cartridge  boxes  with  twenty-three 
rounds  of  cartridges  and  knapsacks,  offered  20/.  for  every  cwt.  of 
salt  petre  manufactured  in  the  province  within  the  next  three 
months,  and  entrusted  the  calling  forth  of  the  associators  and  the 
spending  of  the  bills  of  credit  to  a Committee  of  Safety  composed 
of  John  Dickinson,  George  Gray,  Henry  Wynkoop,  Anthony 
Wayne,  Benjamin  Bartholomew,  George  Ross,  Michael  Swoope, 
John  Montgomery,  Edward  Biddle,  William  Edmunds,  Bernard 
Dougherty,  Samuel  Hunter,  William  Thompson,  Thomas  Will- 
ing, Benjamin  Franklin,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  John  Cadwalader, 
Andrew  Allen,  Owen  Biddle,  Francis  Johnston,  Richard  Reiley, 
Samuel  Morris  Jr.,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  and 
Robert  White.  Franklin  was  chosen  President  of  this  committee 
at  its  first  meeting,  July  3,  1775. 

When  Washington  was  put  in  command  of  the  army  around 
Boston,  Mifflin  accompanied  them  thither,  and  was  made  his  aid- 
de-camp,  in  which  capacity,  says  Bancroft,  “he  charmed  by  his 
activity,  spirit,  and  obliging  behavior,”  and  being  more  convivial 
than  the  General,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  host  when  the  latter 
would  retire  from  the  table.  In  August,  1775,  Washington  ap- 
pointed him  Quartermaster-General,  as  he  writes  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  “from  a thorough  persuasion  of  his  integrity,  my  own  ex- 
perience of  his  activity,  and  finally  because  he  stands  unconnected 
with  either  of  these  governments  or  with  this,  that,  or  the  other 
man ; for  between  you  and  me  there  is  more  in  this  than  you  can 
easily  imagine.”  In  October,  1775,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  again 
elected  Mifflin  to  the  Assembly,  but  he  resigned.  On  May  19, 
1776,  he  was  made  a Brigadier-General,  and  entered  upon  active 
duties  in  the  field.  In  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  he  was  eminently 
useful  as  a recruiting  officer.  Joseph  Reed,  another  of  the  most 
active  Whigs  in  Philadelphia,  was  made  Adjutant-General.  Con- 
gress asking  in  October,  1775,  for  the  raising  of  one  battalion 
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from  Pennsylvania,  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Canada, 
John  Bull  was  appointed  its  Colonel,  but  resigned  owing  to  a 
threat  of  about  half  the  officers  to  do  so,  if  he  continued  in  com- 
mand, so  John  Philip  De  Haas,  evidently  a descendant  of  a Dutch 
settler  of  that  surname,  was  appointed.  James  Irvine  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and  Anthony  James  Morris,  Major.  Four  more 
battalions  were  also  raised  that  year,  the  colonels  being  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  the  leading  man  of  W estmoreland  county,  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  British  army  under  Amherst,  John  Shee,  an  Irish 
merchant  who  had  married  into  the  Lawrence  family  of  Philadel- 
phia, Anthony  Wayne,  member  of  the  Assembly,  educated  as  a 
surveyor,  who  made  himself  by  study  and  severe  drilling  of  his 
men  a general  as  well  as  a hero,  and  Robert  Magaw. 

A murmur  for  independence  was  becoming  audible  through 
the  colonies,  but,  however  general  it  may  have  been  in  Massachu- 
setts, had  been  quickly  frowned  down  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  mass  of  our  people  had  been  roused  at  all. 
A moderate  amount  of  fair  treatment  by  Parliament  would  have 
satisfied  them.  By  the  Quakers,  what  was  desired  was  not  to  be 
obtained  by  bloodshed.  By  the  Proprietary  officials,  it  was  not 
worth  risking  deprivation  of  office.  With  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, becoming  more  and  more  determined  to  battle  for  their 
rights,  the  influence  of  “the  Farmer’’  was  sufficient  to  keep  them 
to  the  original  purposes  of  resistance.  In  Congress,  his  labors 
were  for  reconciliation,  and  he  wrote  and  carried  through  that 
body  the  Second  Petition  to  the  King,  entreating  his  attention  to 
a number  of  grievances,  and  asking  but  for  Peace,  Liberty,  and 
Safety.  It  was  penned,  says  Belsham  in  his  Memoirs  of  George 
III,  “with  extraordinary  force  and  animation,  in  many  parts 
rising  to  a very  high  strain  of  eloquence.’’  It  is  a great  record 
for  John  Dickinson  that  nearly  every  address  sent  forth  from  the 
Continental  Congress  from  this  time  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776, 
was  written  by  him.  This  Petition  was  called  “the  olive-branch,” 
and  was  looked  upon  as  a forlorn  hope  by  the  majority,  and  by 
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many  acquiesced  in  as  the  last  effort  of  the  Conservatives;  but 
Ramsey  in  his  History  says  it  produced  more  solid  advantages 
to  the  Americans  than  preceding  measures.  It  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land by  Richard  Penn,  lately  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  and 
Arthur  Lee,  Agent  for  Massachusetts  in  London,  delivered  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the 
ist  of  September.  On  November  7,  1775,  its  consideration  being 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, observing  Mr.  Penn  below  the  bar,  moved  that  he  be 
examined,  to  authenticate  it.  The  Earls  of  Sandwich  and  Dart- 
mouth, fearing  that  this  would  lead  to  a disagreeable  statement  of 
American  affairs,  objected  to  an  examination  without  previous 
notice  as  unprecedented.  Other  lords  pleaded  for  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  general  state  of  America,  and  said  that  there  could 
be  no  one  better  able  to  give  it  than  Mr.  Penn ; and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  promised  that  no  question  should  be  asked  to  which 
any  peer  should  make  objection.  It  being  carried  at  last  that 
Penn  should  be  examined  on  the  10th,  he  that  day  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  was  sworn.  Among  other  answers,  he  said  that  when  he 
left  Pennsylvania  the  province  had  20,000  men  in  arms,  and  4,500 
had  been  since  raised;  he  supposed  there  were  60,000  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  he  believed  all  would  willingly  come  forward,  if  neces- 
sary; Pennsylvania  raised  more  than  enough  corn  to  feed  her  peo- 
ple, and  could  manufacture  certain  munitions  of  war  in  good 
quantities. 

In  October,  1775,  Dickinson  was  almost  unanimously  re- 
elected to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly — Bancroft  sums  up,  “by 
patriots  who  still  confided  in  his  integrity,  by  loyalists  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  last  hope,  by  the  Quakers  who  knew  his  regard 
for  peace,  by  the  Proprietary  party  whose  cause  he  had  always 
vindicated.” 

When  the  new  Assembly  met,  it  reappointed  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  leaving  off  William  Edmunds,  William  Thompson,  and 
Thomas  Willing,  and  adding  Samuel  Miles,  George  Taylor,  Jo- 
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seph  Reed,  Nicholas  Fairlamb,  George  Clymer,  Samuel  Howell 
(merchant),  Alexander  Wilcocks,  John  Nixon,  James  Mease,  and 
James  Biddle.  The  committee  re-elected  Franklin  President,  and 
Robert  Morris,  Vice-President.  In  November,  delegates  were 
chosen  to  Congress  ; Dickinson  was  returned,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin alone,  out  of  the  nine  delegates,  was  in  favor  of  separation : 
and  they  were  instructed  to  reject  any  proposition  looking  to  such 
a thing.  Dickinson  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  Congress,  was  placed  on  the  committee  to  correspond 
with  foreign  powers,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  framing  of  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  The  majority  were  now  determined  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  British  King,  and  although  Dickinson 
held  his  delegation  to  his  own  views,  the  progress  of  events  changed 
public  feeling  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  who  regretted  the 
cruel  necessity  were  now  ready  to  give  up  the  name  of  English- 
men. With  Dickinson  himself,  it  became  a question  of  advisa- 
bility. At  length  the  Assembly  released  the  delegates  from  the 
former  instructions,  and  left  the  matter  to  their  own  judgment. 
A committee,  with  the  author  of  the  Farmer’s  Letters  at  its  head, 
reported : “The  happiness  of  these  colonies  has  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  fatal  controversy  been  our  first  wish ; their  recon- 
ciliation with  Great  Britain  our  next.  Ardently  have  we  prayed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  both.  But  if  we  must  renounce  the 
one  or  the  other,  we  humbly  trust  in  the  mercies  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  universe  that  we  shall  not  stand  condemned  be- 
fore His  throne  if  our  choice  is  determined  by  that  overruling 
law  of  self-preservation  which  Flis  Divine  wisdom  has  thought 
proper  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  His  creatures.” 

Congress  now  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  question  of  independence.  John  Adams  advocated  it  with 
great  warmth,  and  delegates  from  other  colonies  joined  in  the 
clamor.  Livingston  of  New  York,  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  joined  with  Dickinson  in  opposing  it. 
Wilson  avowed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  recall  of  the  instruc- 
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tions  against  independence  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
own  sentiments  remained  the  same.  Dickinson,  who  had  pledged 
his  word  to  the  Assembly  the  day  before  that  he  and  a majority 
of  the  delegates  from  the  colony  would  continue  to  vote  against 
independence,  declared  that  two  hundred  years  of  happiness  and 
present  prosperity,  resulting  from  English  laws  and  the  union 
with  Great  Britain,  demonstrated  that  America  could  be  wisely 
governed  by  the  King  and  Parliament.  It  was  not  as  independ- 
ent, but  as  subject  states;  not  as  a republic,  but  as  a monarchy, 
that  the  colonies  had  attained  to  power  and  greatness.  The  re- 


straining power  of  the  King  and  Parliament  was  indispensable  to 
protect  the  colonies  from  disunion  and  civil  war.  If  the  dread 
of  English  arms  were  removed,  province  would  rise  against  prov- 
ince, city  against  city,  and  the  weapons  now  assumed  to  combat 
the  common  enemy  would  be  turned  against  themselves.  Even 
when  supported  by  the  powerful  hand  of  England,  the  colonists 
had  abandoned  themselves  to  discords  and  sometimes  to  violence, 
from  the  paltry  motives  of  territorial  limits  and  distant  jurisdic- 
tions ; what  then  must  they  not  expect  now  that  minds  were  heated, 
ambitions  roused,  and  arms  in  the  hands  of  all?  For  the  past 
twelve  years  the  measures  of  the  English  government  had  savored 
of  tyranny ; but  was  there  any  doubt  that  it  already  felt  a secret 
repentance?  The  arms  it  prepared  were  not  now  designed  to 
establish  tyranny  on  our  shores,  but  to  compel  us  to  accept  terms 
of  accommodation.  The  distance  of  the  seat  of  government,  the 
vast  extent  of  intervening  seas,  the  continual  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation, our  warlike  spirit,  our  experience  in  arms,  the  lakes,  the 
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rivers,  the  forests,  the  defiles  which  abounded  in  our  territory, 
were  our  pledges  that  England  would  always  prefer  to  found  her 
power  upon  moderation  and  liberty  rather  than  upon  rigor  and 
oppression.  As  to  the  beneficence  of  founding  an  American  re- 
public, Dickinson,  according  to  Botta's  History  American  War,  re- 
minded Congress  how  in  popular  republics,  “so  necessary  is  mon- 
archy to  cement  human  society,”  it  had  been  found  requisite  to 
institute  monarchial  powers  more  or  less  extensive  under  the 
names  of  Archons,  Consuls,  Doges,  Gonfaloniers,  and  Kings. 
The  English  nation  had  never  found  repose  except  in  monarchy; 
and  the  English  constitution  seemed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  expe- 
rience of  all  former  time,  monarchy  being  so  tempered  that  the 
monarch  himself  is  checked  in  his  efforts  to  seize  absolute  power, 
and  the  authority  of  the  people  being  so  regulated  that  anarchy  is 
not  to  be  feared.  When  a counterpoise  should  no  longer  exist, 
the  democratic  power,  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  might  carry  all 
before  it,  and  involve  the  state  in  confusion  and  ruin;  and  then 
an  ambitious  citizen  arise,  seize  the  reins  of  power,  and  annihilate 
liberty  forever.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  ist  of  July. 
When  Congress  again  resolved  itself  into  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion, James  Wilson  had  turned  for  independence.  John  Adams 
now  made  a stirring  speech  in  favor  of  declaring  it.  Dickinson 
rose  in  reply.  “I  desire  this  illustrious  assembly  to  witness  the 
integrity,  if  not  the  policy  of  my  conduct.”  He  argued  that  the 
time  had  not  come  for  such  a step.  “Without  some  prelusory 
trials  of  our  strength,  we  ought  not  to  commit  our  country  upon 
an  alternative  where  to  recede  would  be  infamy  and  to  persist 
might  be  destruction.”  It  would  add  nothing  to  their  strength  : 
it  might  unite  the  different  parties  in  England  against  them : it 
might  create  disunion  among  themselves.  He  pointed  out  that 
foreign  aid  would  not  be  obtained  without  success  in  battle.  Be- 
fore the  proposed  step  were  taken,  they  should  know  the  feelings 
of  the  great  powers,  which  emissaries  had  been  sent  to  sound,  and 
as  to  which  they  would  soon  get  a report.  They  ought  at  least 
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to  have  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  their  own  confederation,  as  had 
been  begun,  and  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  fixed  the  bounds 
of  each  colony,  and  declared  the  region  not  within  the  acknowl- 
edged boundaries  to  be  appropriated  for  the  common  benefit  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  war.  To  the  intelligent  reader,  there  is 
sagacity  in  all  Dickinson's  utterances  on  public  affairs;  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  that  time,  there  was  but  common  prudence 
in  what  he  said  on  this  occasion,  successful  as,  after  a long  war, 
became  the  venture  of  declaring  for  independence  at  this  juncture. 
The  colonies  were  divided.  Pennsylvania  had  been  maintaining 
a border  war  with  both  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  because  of  con- 
flicting or  misunderstood  boundaries.  New  York  had  a similar 
dispute  with  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  the  latter  contest- 
ing for  the  region  which  has  since  become  the  State  of  V erinont. 
Further  trouble  was  to  be  expected  as  population  advanced  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  continent,  the  older  colonies  claiming 
under  their  original  charters  as  far  as  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was 
imperative  before  these  rival  communities  were  freed  from  out- 
side control  that  such  claims  against  each  other  should  be  arbi- 
trated. The  various  colonies  differed  in  interests,  sentiments, 
and  somewhat  in  race.  The  Huguenot  and  the  Knickerbocker 
naturally  cared  little  for  his  neighbors  of  English  descent.  It 
was  possible  that  the  Quaker  remembered  New  England  perse- 
cution; left  to  himself,  he  would  keep  the  State  he  controlled  iso- 
lated. It  was  not  likely  that  a body  of  gentleman  farmers  formed 
into  a State  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  would  keep  up 
any  alliance  with  a mercantile  democracy.  That  alliance,  then, 
should  have  been  imposed  as  the  condition  of  their  political  great- 
ness. Congress,  however,  was  ordaining  that  South  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  and  Delaware,  etc.,  etc.,  were  each 
an  independent  nation  absolved  from  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  under  no  regulations  as  to  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other! Perhaps  if  the  great  declaration  had  been  postponed  until 
after  the  articles  of  confederation  were  settled,  and  the  colonies 
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bound  together  more  closely  by  common  suffering,  the  immortal 
instrument  would  have  declared  the  colonies  “a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation,”  and  spared  posterity  the  conflict  arising  from 
“free  and  independent  States.”  Nothing  but  the  long  war  weld- 
ing together  the  opposite  parts  and  peoples  gave  us  a country. 
Dickinson  in  voting  in  committee  of  the  whole  against  Lee’s  reso- 
lution declaring  independence,  was  joined  by  Robert  Morris, 
Thomas  Willing,  and  Charles  Humphreys,  making  with  him  a ma- 
jority of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  ; but  nearly  every  colony  went 
the  other  way.  With  Franklin  and  Wilson,  John  Morton  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  On  July  2,  1776,  the  resolution,  being  reported 
by  the  committe  of  the  whole,  came  before  the  House.  Dickinson 
and  Morris  made  no  further  opposition,  but  by  absenting  them- 
selves allowed  the  Keystone  State,  which  Pennsylvania’s  popula- 
tion and  geographical  position  made  her,  to  be  put  into  the  na- 
tional arch  then  being  erected.  John  Morton,  history  has  cred- 
ited with  giving  the  casting  vote.  He  felt  the  weightiness  of  his 
action,  and  the  odium  which  he  incurred  in  the  locality  where  he 
lived,  and  breaking  down  in  health  and  dying  within  a year,  sent 
from  his  deathbed  this  protest  to  the  friends  who  had  turned  from 
him : “Tell  them  they  will  live  to  see  the  hour  when  they  shall 
acknowledge  my  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
have  been  the  most  glorious  service  that  I ever  rendered  my  coun- 
try.” 

This  great  measure,  although  firing  the  enthusiasm  of  many, 
particularly  the  Scotch-Irish,  tore  the  hearts  of  those  who  looked 
upon  England  as  home,  and  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  some  who 
had  joined  in  the  resistance  to  Parliament  as  well  as  of  the  great 
mass  of  Quakers  always  opposed  to  the  disquiet,  the  arbitrariness, 
and  the  cruelty  of  war.  As  Voltaire  said  of  William  Penn’s  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  “never  sworn  to  and  never  broken,”  so  was  the 
non-militant  loyalty  of  his  followers  to  “the  powers  that  be.”  In 
comparing  the  number  of  Tories  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  with 
those  in  other  colonies,  we  must  take  into  account  that  here  as 
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nowhere  else  was  a large  religious  denomination  active  in  public 
life,  possessed  of  a great  part  of  the  wealth,  and  distinguished  by 
succession  from  the  founders  of  the  colony,  almost  unanimous  in 
disapproval  of  the  overthrow  of  the  King’s  authority.  The  heads 
of  the  Proprietary  party  shared  the  same  sentiments,  while  John 
Penn’s  weakness  of  character,  which  indeed  served  him  a good 
turn,  his  father-in-law  Allen’s  old  age,  James  Hamilton’s  age  and 
broken  health — he  had  a cancer — kept  these  to  the  same  state  of 
inaction  as  peace  principles  did  their  enemies  the  Quakers.  The 
young  Allens  who,  as  their  father  in  1775  had  given  powder  to 
the  committee  of  safety,  had  joined  revolutionary  committees  or 
accepted  military  command,  now  resigned,  and  in  due  time  one  of 
them  turned  his  sword  against  the  Americans.  The  members  of 
Penn’s  Council,  being  mostly  old  men  with  some  of  their  closest 
connections  among  those  who  took  up  arms,  committed  no  overt 
act  against  the  American  cause,  but  apparently  Caclwalader,  who 
afterwards  served  as  medical  director  of  the  army  hospitals,  was 
the  only  one  who  in  any  way  aided  it.  The  Episcopal  clergy  ex- 
cept William  White,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  event- 
tually  left  their  charges  and  retired  to  England.  As  we  see,  the 
majority  of  the  substantial  people,  although  not  of  the  kind  to 
raise  a counter  insurrection,  were  opposed  to  independence,  and 
incensed  at  its  promulgation.  It  was  consummated  by  the  more 
remote  rural  population.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  officers 
of  the  enemy  called  the  war  a Scotch-Irish  rebellion. 

On  July  4,  1776,  delegates  from  the  regiments  of  associators, 
two  officers  and  two  privates  from  each,  met  at  Lancaster,  and 
elected  Daniel  Roberdeau  and  James  Ewing  as  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals. 

Naturally  the  active  men  in  the  military  organizations  or  the 
local  committeemen  were  chosen  in  this  time  of  excitement  as 
delegate  to  the  convention  to  frame  a new  constitution.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  old  statesmen  would  be  crowded  out  unless 
they  were  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  Franklin 
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was  such,  and  was  sent  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  rest  of  its 
delegation  being  Colonel  Matlack,  Frederick  Kuhl,  Owen  Biddle, 
Prof.  James  Cannon,  George  Clymer,  George  Schlosser,  and  David 
Rittenhouse.  The  two  greatest  scientific  men  then  living  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
entire  body  whose  names  were  or  have  become  illustrious.  George 
Ross  was  the  distinguished  personage  of  the  Lancaster  county 
delegation.  Franklin  being  unanimously  chosen  President,  Ross 
was  very  justly  unanimously  awarded  the  position  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent. All  the  counties  including  Philadelphia  outside  of  its  city 
were  equally  represented  by  eight  members.  This  was  a reappor- 
tionment of  the  delegates  of  the  people,  simpler  but  not  more  in 
accordance  with  population  than  the  old  allowance  of  preponder- 
ance to  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  and  Chester.  This  and  the  abolition 
of  property  qualification,  and  the  allowance  of  the  suffrage  to 
foreigners,  all  followed  in  the  Constitution  adopted. 

The  meeting  of  this  Convention  July  15,  1776,  marks  the 
transference  of  power  from  the  people  whose  ancestors  had  set- 
tled the  province  under  William  Penn.  Almost  the  first  action 
was  to  substitute  for  Dickinson,  Allen.  Humphreys,  and  Willing 
in  the  delegation  to  Congress,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  George 
Ross,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  George  Clymer,  of  whom  only  the 
last  was  of  Quaker  affiliation,  and  the  last  two  born  near  Phila- 
delphia. Smith  and  Taylor  were  natives  of  Ireland,  while  of  the 
older  members  which  the  convention  allowed  to  remain,  John 
Morton  sprang  from  the  old  Swedish  settlers,  but  James  Wilson 
was  a native  of  Scotland  while  the  remaining  two  have  enabled  a 
wag  to  insinuate  the  mediocrity  of  Pennsylvanians  by  toasting 
“Pennsylvania’s  great  men,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a native  of  New 
England,  and  Robert  Morris,  a native  of  Old  England.’’  On 
July  24,  the  Convention  established  a Council  of  Safety  to  exer- 
cise the  executive  authority  of  the  government  until  the  new  Con- 
stitution went  into  operation.  At  the  head  of  this  Council  was 
Thomas  Wharton  Jr. 
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The  Constitution  as  finally  adopted  vested  all  legislative  power 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  to 
be  composed  for  three  years  of  six  persons  annually  chosen  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  six  from  each  county  of  the  State  in- 
cluding Philadelphia  outside  the  city,  afterwards  the  representa- 
tion to  be  apportioned  every  seven  years  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants.  Laws  except  in  sudden  necessity  were  not  to  be  passed 
until  the  next  session  after  proposal.  The  executive  power  was 
vested  in  a Supreme  Executive  Council  of  twelve  elected  mem- 
bers, one  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  one  from  each  of  the 
counties  including  Philadelphia,  so  chosen  that  one-third  should 
go  off  every  year  and  no  member  after  serving  three  years  should 
be  eligible  within  four  years.  Of  this  body  and  from  its  members 
a President  and  Vice  President  were  to  be  annually  elected  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  councillors  and  assemblymen.  New  counties  were 
each  to  have  a councillor.  The  President  and  the  Council,  five  of 
whom  were  to  make  a quorum,  were  to  appoint  all  judges,  the 
attorney-general,  etc.,  etc.  The  right  to  vote  was  given  to  all 
freemen  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  had  resided  within  the 
State  a year  before  the  election  and  paid  taxes,  but  the  sons 
twenty-one  years  old  of  freeholders  were  not  required  to  pay  taxes. 
The  freemen  and  their  sons  should  be  trained  and  armed  for  de- 
fence of  the  State  under  regulations  and  with  exceptions  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  with  the  right  to  choose  their  own  colonels  and 
officers  under  that  rank.  A debtor  except  for  fraud  should  not 
be  kept  in  prison  after  giving  up  his  real  and  personal  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  A foreigner  having  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  could  purchase  and  transfer  real  estate  and  after  a 
year’s  residence  have  all  the  rights  of  a natural  born  subject,  but 
be  ineligible  as  a member  of  Assembly  until  after  two  years’  resi- 
dence. A Council  of  Censors  of  two  members  chosen  from  each 
city  and  county  every  seven  years  beginning  with  1783  should 
inquire  into  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  whether  the 
legislative  or  executive  branches  of  the  government  had  exercised 
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greater  powers  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  could  impeach,  or 
by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  elected  call  a convention  to  amend 
the  constitution.  This  constitution  was  not  submitted  to  a vote 
of  the  people;  but  was  ordained  by  the  Convention,  after  con- 
siderable opposition. 

The  first  Assembly  under  the  new  Constitution  met  in  Phila- 
delphia on  November  28,  1776,  its  most  distinguished  members 
being  Dickinson,  Clymer,  Morris,  and  James  Smith  the  Signer. 
John  Jacobs  of  Chester  county  was  chosen  Speaker.  These  legis- 
lators of  a new  sovereign  people  had  hardly  begun  their  session 
when,  retreating  before  Howe,  Washington  sent  Mifflin  to  Phila- 
delphia to  summon  the  associators  to  make  the  defense  of  the  city 
at  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  He  himself  with  an  army  depleted 
by  the  expiration  of  terms  of  enlistment,  crosed  from  Trenton 
into  Pennsylvania  on  December  8.  Mifflin  brought  up  1,500  men, 
over  whom  Colonel  John  Cadwalader  was  given  command.  For 
want  of  boats  the  British  could  not  pass.  Nothing  else  tempo- 
rarily saved  Philadelphia,  to  which  Putnam  was  sent  to  super- 
intend fortification,  and  from  which  Congress  on  the  12th  removed 
to  Baltimore.  Mifflin  had  been  sent  on  December  10  with  four 
members  of  the  Assembly,  into  the  adjoining  counties  to  rouse 
the  people,  to  call  them  in  an  inclement  season  of  the  year  to 
leave  their  firesides  and  undertake  weary  marches,  and,  more- 
over, to  gather  their  own  stores.  They  called  meetings 
everywhere,  Mifflin  explaining  the  necessity  of  the  hour  from 
pulpits  and  from  judges’  benches.  They  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  the  militia  of  Lancaster  county  and  the  frontier  region,  al- 
though a large  part  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  remained  supine  or 
disaffected.  Howe  returned  for  winter  quarters  in  New  York, 
leaving  Trenton  and  Burlington  in  the  charge  of  Donop  and  a 
large  body  of  Hessians.  The  Americans  had  brigades  under  Lord 
Stirling,  Mercer,  Stephen,  and  De  Fermoy,  at  the  various  ferries 
from  Coryell’s  (New  Hope)  to  Yardley’s  ( Yardleyville)  ; Ewing 
was  further  south  with  the  Pennsylvania  Flying  Camp,  Philemon 
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Dickinson  had  some  New  Jersey  troops  opposite  Bordentown, 
Cadwalader's  militia  were  about  Bristol,  and  Colonel  Nixon  with 
the  3rd  Philadelphia  battalion  was  at  Dunk’s  Ferry.  In  this 
army  as  a lieutenant  of  artillery  was  James  Monroe,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States.  Cadwalader  and  Miles,  who  was 
then  a prisoner  of  war,  were  appointed  by  Pennsylvania  Briga- 
dier-Generals of  her  militia  on  December  25.  Davis’s  History  of 
Bucks  County  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Trenton. 
When  Washington  matured  his  plans  to  cross  the  River  Delaware 
above  the  Falls  at  Trenton  with  his  main  army,  the  two  smaller 
divisions  under  command  of  Generals  Ewing  and  Cadwalader 
were  ordered  to  cross  at  the  same  time  at  points  lower  down  the 
shore;  that  under  General  Ewing,  at  the  Ferry  below  Trenton, 
the  other  under  Cadwalader,  a few  miles  lower.  In  the  instruc- 
tions of  General  Washington,  on  Christmas  day,  1776,  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  said,  “If  you  can  do  nothing  real,  at  least  create  as  big  a 
diversion  as  possible.”  That  night  Cadwalader,  stopped  by  the  ice, 
finally  crossed  on  the  27th  from  Bristol,  and  remained  on  the 
Jersey  side,  the  troops  from  Burlington  having  retreated.  Ewing’s 
command  crossed  on  the  28th  and  29th,  taking  a position  at  Bor- 
dentown. General  Washington  made  the  crossing  on  the  night 
after  Christmas,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  took  Trenton 
with  over  goo  prisoners.  He  thought  it  best  to  get  back  to  the 
Pennsylvania  side,  but  in  a few  days  crossed  again  and  joined  the 
divisions  of  Cadwalader  and  Ewing.  Mifflin  brought  to  Borden- 
town 1,800  recruits.  Marching  from  Trenton  on  the  third  of 
January,  1777,  Washington  made  the  attack  upon  Princeton,  and 
afterwards,  in  his  report  to  the  President  of  Congress,  alluded  to 
General  Cadwalader  as  “a  man  of  ability,  a good  disciplinarian, 
a man  of  good  principle  and  of  intrepid  bravery.”  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  who  was  at  that  time  an  officer  in  the  army,  in  a letter 
speaks  of  General  Cadwalader's  “activity,  talents,  and  zeal.”  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Reed,  in  a letter  to  the  President  of  Pennsylvania, 
dated  Morristown,  January  24,  1777,  said:  “General  Cadwalader 
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has  conducted  his  command  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  the 
province,  all  the  field  officers  supported  their  character,  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  inferior  officers  and  men ; so  they  have 
returned  with  the  thanks  of  every  general  officer  of  the  army.” 

A treaty  with  the  Indians  was  held  on  January  27,  at  Easton, 
in  the  German  church,  the  organ  being  played  as  those  present 
drank  rum  to  the  health  of  Congress  and  the  Six  Nations  and 
their  allies.  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  were  George 
Walton  and  George  Taylor,  members  of  Congress,  attended  by 
Colonels  Lowry  and  Cunningham,  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Colonels  Bull  and  Dean,  appointed  by  her 
Council  of  Safety,  and  Thomas  Paine,  Secretary  ; the  Indian  chiefs 
were  Jarsquah,  or  King  Charles,  a Cayuga,  Tawanah,  or  the  Big 
Tree,  a Seneca,  Mytakawka  and  Ivakuah,  Munceys,  Amatincka,  a 
Nanticoke,  and  Wilakuko,  a Conoy.  Their  speaker  said  that  the 
first  agreement  with  his  white  brethren  after  they  came  ashore 
was  to  settle  the  land  as  far  as  Standing  Stone;  that  at  the  last 
purchase,  that  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  more  land  sold  unless  all  the  nations  of  the  Indians 
agreed  to  it.  The  great  council  of  the  Six  Nations  sent  messages 
of  love  in  this  quarrel,  for  which  they  were  sorry  and  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do : they  would  not  suffer  enemies  to  come 
through  their  land  from  Niagara.  The  Indians  were  in  want, 
and  they  desirecf  Colonel  Bull  to  be  agent  for  them,  and  a breach 
would  take  place  if  some  of  the  white  people  who  had  long  feet, 
and  had  stepped  a great  way  over  the  line  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1768,  were  not  called  back.  The  commissioners  told  how  the 
wicked  King  of  England  put  out  the  council  fire  which  his  fathers 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Americans  had  lit,  and  told  the  Americans 
there  would  be  no  other  fire  than  gunpowder  fire,  and  now  the 
Americans  had  no  other  brothers  than  the  Indians,  of  whom  they 
asked  only  the  good  wishes.  It  was  seen  from  a paper  in  the 
handwriting  of  Colonel  Butler  in  the  King’s  service  at  Niagara, 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  turn  the  Six  Nations  against  the 
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Americans.  The  Indians  showing  this  paper  were  warned  against 
such  attempts. 

Michael  Hillegas,  first  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  ceasing  to 
reside  in  the  State,  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  became 
his  successor. 

On  February  5,  1777,  the  Assembly  chose  as  representatives 
in  Congress,  Morris,  Franklin,  William  Moore,  Jonathan  Bayard 
Smith,  and  Daniel  Roberdeau.  Moore  was  the  son  of  a native 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  a merchant  who  had  married  the 
sister-in-law  of  Thomas  Wharton  Jr.  Moore,  however,  declined. 

The  election  held  on  February  14,  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Colonel  John  Bull,  Colonel  John  Moore.  William  Coates,  and  Rob- 
ert Lollar  as  assemblymen  in  place  of  Dickinson,  George  Gray, 
Isaac  Hughes,  and  Thomas  Potts,  and  in  the  choice  of  Wharton 
as  a councillor.  On  the  21st,  William  Jackson  and  William  Hol- 
lingshead  were  chosen  in  place  of  Robert  Morris  and  Samuel  Mor- 
ris Jr.  and  George  Bryan  as  a councillor.  On  the  same  day  Con- 
gress appointed  John  Cadwalader  one  of  the  ten  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals, but  he  declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  service  of  his 
State.  On  the  22nd,  Wilson  and  Clymer,  previously  members  of 
Congress,  were  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

On  March  4,  1777,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  for  the  first  time,  present  Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  John 
Evans,  Jonathan  Hoge,  George  Taylor,  John  Lowdan,  and  John 
Proctor;  absent,  George  Bryan  and  John  Hubley.  On  the  next 
day  George  Bryan  also  attended,  and  in  joint  ballot  the  councillors 
and  assemblymen  elected  Wharton  as  President,  and  Bryan  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council.  Says  Miss  Anne  Hollingsworth 
Wharton : “Although  Thomas  Wharton  has  been  spoken  of  as 
an  ardent  Constitutionalist,  we  find  nothing  to  justify  such  a state- 
ment beyond  the  circumstance  of  his  having  acceptably  filled  the 
position  of  first  Constitutional  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are 
disposed  to  rank  him  among  the  moderate  supporters  of  the  new 
system.  . . . His  views  on  this  subject  seem  fairly  set  forth 
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in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Arthur  St.  Clair  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution : ‘True  it  is  there  are  many  faults 
which  I hope  one  day  to  see  removed:  but  it  is  true  that  if  the 
government  should  at  this  time  be  overset,  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences  not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  the  whole 
Continent,  in  the  opposition  we  are  making  to  Great  Britain.  If 
a better  frame  of  government  should  be  adopted,  such  a one  a9 
would  please  a much  greater  majority  than  the  present  one,  1 
should  be  very  happy  in  seeing  it  brought  about.  . . ” It 

became  Thomas  Wharton’s  task  to  draw  together  the  adverse  ele- 
ments in  his  native  State : and  the  people,  we  are  told,  met  the 
announcement  of  his  election  with  shouts  of  joy.  His  govern- 
ment during  this  period  was  in  a very  hard  position,  unceasingly 
besought  to  furnish  men  and  money  out  of  a devastated  territory 
to  fight  for  an  almost  hopeless  cause. 

On  the  6th,  Timothy  Matlack,  Clerk  of  the  House,  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  and  John  Morris,  Clerk  of  the  House. 
On  the  13th  a Board  of  War  was  appointed  consisting  of  David 
Rittenhouse,  Owen  Biddle,  William  Moore,  Joseph  Dean,  Samuel 
Morris  Sr.,  Samuel  Cadwalader  Morris,  John  Bayard,  George 
Gray,  and  John  Bull ; and  a Navy  Board  was  appointed  consisting 
of  Andrew  Caldwell,  Joseph  Blewer,  Joseph  Marsh,  Emmanuel 
Eyre,  Robert  Ritcbie,  Paul  Cox,  Samuel  Massey,  William  Brad- 
ford, Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  Samuel  Morris  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Bar- 
clay. The  Speaker  of  the  House  being  too  ill  to  attend,  John  Bay- 
ard was  chosen  Speaker  on  the  17th.  On  March  20,  Joseph  Reed 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he  declined  on 
account  of  military  engagements,  and  the  position  was  given  on 
July  28  to  Thomas  McKean,  who  as  a member  of  Congress  from 
Delaware  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  April 
5 the  Council  appointed  as  Brigadier-Generals  John  Armstrong, 
John  Cadwalader,  James  Potter,  and  Samuel  Meredith.  Wash- 
ington believing  that  the  British  intended  an  attack  upon  Penn- 
sylvania, Mifflin  came  to  Philadelphia  again  June  10,  1777,  with 
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messages  to  Congress  and  the  Assembly  and  there  was  intrusted 
to  him  and  DeCoudray  the  arrangement  of  the  defences  of  the 
River  Delaware.  The  day  after  Mifflin  had  appeared  before  the 
Assembly  to  say  that  Philadelphia  was  in  danger,  a memorial 
from  its  citizens  was  presented  complaining  of  the  languor  “in 
every  department  of  the  State”  and  explaining  it  as  owing  to  “the 
general  dislike  of  the  people  to  the  present  constitution,”  and 
praying  for  a new  convention  to  amend  it.  Similar  and  counter 
petitions  came  in,  those  counter  having  the  greater  number  of 
signatures,  so  the  Assembly  provided  that  commissioners  go  to 
the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  or  take  some  other  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  every  freeman  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of 
Assembly,  and  get  his  answer  on  paper,  whether  he  desired  a con- 
vention to  be  then  called,  the  votes  to  be  counted  after  the  ioth 
of  November.  By  the  progress  of  military  events  this  became 
impossible. 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  authorized  its  delegates  in 
Congress  to  propose  a final  accommodation  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute as  follows : a meridian  line  from  the  head  of  the  Potomac 
should  be  extended  from  its  intersection  with  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  due  north  until  it  should  intersect  the  latitude  of  40  degrees, 
and  thence  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  run 
on  said  40th  degree  until  the  distance  of  five  degrees  of  west 
longitude  from  Delaware  river  should  be  completed,  and  the  west- 
ern boundary  should  be  from  that  completion  either  at  five  degrees 
from  every  point  of  the  river  according  to  its  meandering,  or  from 
points  or  angles  on  the  river  with  straight  lines  between.  The 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  June  17,  1777,  admitted  the  pro- 
posal as  to  the  western  limits,  but  declared  that  it  could  see  no 
reason  to  curtail  the  State  by  making  its  southern  boundary  line 
west  of  Maryland  the  40th  parallel,  when  west  of  Maryland  it 
should  be  latitude  39  degrees.  Therefore  the  Assembly  proposed 
that  the  meridian  line  from  the  head  of  the  Potomac  be  extended 
due  south  to  latitude  39  and  thence  the  southern  boundary  run 
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along  said  parallel  until  five  degrees  from  the  Delaware  be  com- 
pleted, and  from  the  point  of  completion  the  western  boundary  be 
run  in  lines  between  points  at  five  degrees  from  points  or  angles 
of  the  Delaware.  This  would  have  given  Pennsylvania  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Weston  in -Lewis  county,  West  Virginia. 
The  Assembly  offered,  if  this  were  not  accepted  by  Virginia,  to 
leave  the  whole  dispute  to  determination  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress after  hearing  both  sides  by  counsel. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CAMPAIGNS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


N June  13,  1777.  the  Assembly  required  all  white  male  in- 


habitants over  eighteen  years  of  age  except  in  Bedford, 


Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland  counties  to  take  an 


oath  of  allegiance  before  the  1st  of  July,  and  those  in  said  counties 
before  the  1st  of  August,  excepting,  however,  delegates  in  Con- 
gress, prisoners  of  war,  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  merchants  and  mariners  in  port  trading  from  foreign 
powers  and  not  becoming  residents.  Any  person  refusing  should 
be  incapable  of  holding  office,  serving  on  juries,  electing  or  being 
elected,  or  even  bringing  law  suits,  or  buying  or  selling  land,  and, 
as  was  perfectly  reasonable,  should  be  disarmed. 

On  July  23,  Howe  sailed  with  his  army  from  New  York  to 
make  a mighty  effort  to  end  the  Revolution  by  capturing  Phila- 
delphia. On  July  31,  the  Continental  Congress  recommended  to 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  forthwith  to  make  prisoners  of 
such  of  the  late  Crown  and  Proprietary  officers  and  such  other 
persons  in  and  near  Philadelphia  as  were  disaffected,  or  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  and  to  send  them  back  into  the 
country,  there  to  be  confined  or  enlarged  on  parole  as  their  char- 
acters and  behavior  might  require.  Accordingly,  a warrant  was 
made  out  for  the  apprehension  of  the  former  Governor,  John 
Penn,  and  his  Chief  Justice,  Benjamin  Chew.  Some  of  the  City 
Troop  made  the  arrest.  Both  Penn  and  Chew  for  some  time  re- 
fused to  sign  any  parole;  Penn  was  at  his  father-in-law’s  house. 
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awaiting  the  disposition  of  his  person  by  the  Revolutionary  au- 
thorities, Chew  was  a prisoner  in  his  own  house,  when  Congress 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  under  care  of  an 
officer  and  six  of  the  troopers.  On  August  13,  through  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ewing,  Presbyterian  minister,  Chew  expressed  to  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  a willingness  to  sign  the  parole  of- 
fered and  gave  the  explanation  that  he  had  refused  previously,  not 
from  any  want  of  respect  for  the  Council,  but  from  a desire  to 
have  the  cause  of  arrest  inserted  in  the  warrant,  so  as  to  show 
that  he  was  not  charged  with  any  crime  against  the  States,  but 
was  arrested  as  an  officer  of  the  late  government.  ^Finally,  how- 
ever, a parole  was  signed  by  both  agreeing  to  repair  to  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  partly  owned  by  Chew’s  wife’s  uncle,  and  there  re- 
main until  otherwise  ordered,  and  meanwhile  give  no  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  Penn  and  Chew  resided  at  the  works  through- 
out the  next  ten  months,  although  after  the  British  had  taken 
Philadelphia,  a proposition  was  made  to  permit  their  return  to  the 
city.  The  danger  from  their  being  at  liberty  was  over,  and  no 
overt  act  could  be  alleged  against  them  to  justify  enforced  exile 
from  their  homes,  and  that,  moreover,  in  the  season  of  winter. 
Finally,  on  May  15,  1778,  Congress  resolved  that  they  be  con- 
veyed without  delay  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
discharged  from  their  parole. 

Congress  having  heard  a rumor  that  the  British  had  already 
landed  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  recommended  on  August 
25  that  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  secure  and 
disarm  all  persons  notoriously  disaffected  within  those  States  re- 
spectively, and  that  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania  take  at  an  ap- 
praisement all  firearms,  swords,  or  bayonets  which  should  be 
found  after  diligent  search  in  the  houses  of  all  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  who  had  not  manifested  attachment  to  the 
American  cause.  The  attitude  of  the  Quakers  now  received  the 
attention  of  Congress.  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  by  sev- 
eral testimonies,  signed  by  James  or  John  Pemberton  as  clerk, 
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expressed  the  opposition  which  individually  the  members  felt  to 
the  Revolutionary  movement.  The  party  in  power  were  suffi- 
ciently disliking  and  distrusting  the  wealthy  aristocrats,  we  might 
call  them,  whose  religion  made  them  obstructionists,  when  it  so 
happened  that  General  Sullivan  found  in  the  baggage  captured  on 
Staten  Island  a paper  signed  “Spank town  Yearly  Meeting,”  prob- 
ably a name  taken  by  some  Tory  spies,  as  there  was  no  such 
Yearly  Meeting,  asking  questions  as  to  the  location  of  American 
troops,  and  stating  that  Howe  had  landed  prior  to  August  19.  A 
committee  consisting  of  John  Adams,  Duer,  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  reporting  upon  this  to  Congress,  said  that  the  disaffected 
persons  of  considerable  wealth  who  professed  to  belong  to  the 
society  of  people  commonly  called  Quakers  would  have  it  in  their 
power,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  their  inclination,  to  communicate 
intelligence  and  in  other  ways  injure  America.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress on  the  28th  recommended  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania  the  apprehension  of  all  persons  who  had  by 
their  general  conduct  and  conversation  shown  a disposition  inim- 
ical to  the  cause  of  America,  to  be  confined  and  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  their  characters  and  the  security  of  their  persons,  par- 
ticularizing Joshua  Fisher,  Abel  James,  James  Pemberton  (who 
was  the  assemblyman  who  resigned  in  1756),  Henry  Drinker, 
Israel  Pemberton  (the  old  friend  of  Teedyuscung) , John  Pem- 
berton (who  was  brother  of  James  and  Israel),  John  James,  Sam- 
uel Pleasants  (Israel  Pemberton’s  son-in-law),  Thomas  Wharton 
Sr.  (not  father  of  Thomas  Jr.),  Thomas  Fisher,  “son  of  Joshua” 
(and  son-in-law  of  William  Logan),  and  Samuel  Fisher,  “son  of 
Joshua,”  all  Philadelphia  Quakers,  also  asking  that  the  papers  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  several 
States  be  examined  and  any  of  political  character  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress. Accordingly  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ordered  the  arrest  of  not  only  the  eleven  Quakers,  but  about 
thirty  other  rich  or  otherwise  prominent  persons.  Two  fashion- 
able gentlemen  named  Stedman  were  sent  to  the  State  prison,  but 
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Joseph  Priestley 

Educator;  author;  preacher;  scientist;  discover- 
er of  oxygen,  1774,  and  several  other  valuable 
chemical  gases  and  combinations;  settled  in 
Northumberland  County,  1794.  Engraved  es- 
pecially for  this  work  from  a painting  in  American 
Philosophical  Society. 
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most  of  those  arrested,  including  all  the  eleven  except  John  James, 
were  offered  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their  dwellings  on  pa- 
role to  appear  on  demand  of  the  Council,  and  to  refrain  from  in- 
jurious acts  in  speaking,  writing,  or  otherwise,  and  from  giving 
intelligence.  A number  refused  and  were  placed  in  confinement 
at  the  Free  Masons’  Lodge.  Israel  Pemberton,  Samuel  Pleasants, 
and  John  Hunt  demanded  a hearing  by  the  Council  which  was 
denied  them.  The  twenty-two  in  the  Lodge,  learning  of  a resolu- 
tion to  send  them  to  Virginia,  signed  a protest  to  the  Council,  and 
an  address  to  the  public,  while  eight  of  the  Quakers  sent  a remon- 
strance to  Congress,  which  advised  the  Council  to  grant  a hear- 
ing. The  Council  replied  that  it  had  not  time.  It  had,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  offered  to  discharge  such  prisoners  in  the  Lodge  as 
would  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  “allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  as  a free  and  independent  State.’’  This 
the  twenty-two  refused.  On  the  following  Sunday  one  of  them, 
Rev.  Thomas  Coombe,  a minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
such  as  were  Churchmen,  gathered  in  one  of  the  rooms  for  re- 
ligious service.  An  hour  later  the  Friends  held  meeting; 
some  of  the  Churchmen  at  the  end  of  their  service  came  and  sat 
with  these.  The  final  protest  to  the  Council  said  that  that  body 
had  determined  matters  against  the  prisoners  which  could  have 
been  disproved,  and  they  had  never  communicated  or  held  corre- 
spondence with  any  of  the  contending  parties.  On  September  io, 
Rev.  Thomas  Coombe  weakened,  and  gave  his  parole.  Phineas 
Bond  offered  to  give  a parole  of  a certain  kind ; this  not  being  al- 
lowed, he  returned  to  go  with  his  fellow  prisoners  into  banish- 
ment, but,  his  name  being  then  off  the  list,  the  guard  would  not 
take  him.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the  twenty 
others,  viz.  : the  three  Pembertons.  Henry  Drinker,  Samuel  Pleas- 
ants, Thomas  Wharton  Sr.,  Thomas  Fisher,  Samuel  Fisher,  John 
Hunt,  Edward  Pennington,  Thomas  Afflick,  Owen  Jones  Jr.,  Eli- 
jah Brown,  Miers  Fisher,  Charles  Jervis,  William  Drewet  Smith, 
William  Smith  (broker),  Charles  Eddy,  Thomas  Gilpin,  and 
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Thomas  Pike,  who  had  a strange  profession  for  this  company, 
being  a dancing  and  fencing  master,  were,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
which  allowed  them  to  be  condemned  unheard,  protesting  their 
innocence,  forced  into  wagons,  driven  through  the  city  and  on  the 
way  to  Staunton,  Virginia,  to  reside  far  from  home  and  their 
families  as  long  as  a majority  of  the  executive  board  would  see  fit. 
Chief  Justice  McKean  granted  a write  of  habeas  corpus,  but  an  act 
of  Assembly  was  passed  on  the  16th  giving  any  two  members  of 
the  Council  the  powers  which  had  just  been  exercised,  and  indem- 
nifying all  who  might  act  under  them,  and  prohibiting  judges 
from  allowing  any  writ  to  obstruct  the  proceedings.  The  Coun- 
cil thereupon  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  Berks  county,  where  the 
banished  ones  had  arrived,  to  take  their  bodies  into  his  custody, 
and  convey  them  to  Winchester,  Virginia.  This  was  doubtless 
intended  as  a fresh  arrest  under  the  powers  in  the  act.  At  Win- 
chester, where  the  inhabitants  were  much  exasperated  against 
Tories  and  Quakers,  these  chiefs  of  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  With  much  difficulty  the  lieutenant 
of  Frederick  county  could  save  them  from  violence,  although  their 
conduct  after  arrival  was  such  as  could  give  umbrage  to  no  one. 
Two  of  them  died  in  Virginia.  Thomas  Pike  deserted  the  com- 
pany in  February,  1778.  In  April  the  others  were  conveyed  back 
to  Pennsyvlvania,  and  from  the  seat  of  government,  (then  Lancas- 
ter), were  taken  to  Pottsgrove,  then  in  Philadelphia  county,  and 
there  discharged.  From  Pottsgrove  they  made  their  way  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Owing  to  obstructions  in  Delaware  bay,  Howe’s  fleet  rounded 
Cape  Charles,  and,  taking  three  weeks  from  New  York  to  the 
head  of  the  Chesapeake,  on  August  25  anchored  in  Elk  river, 
Maryland,  as  Washington,  after  marching  through  Philadelphia, 
took  up  a position  between  Chester  and  Wilmington.  The  Brit- 
ish, after  disembarking  and  making  huts  of  corn  stalks,  were 
delayed  by  heavy  rains.  As  they  reached  Elkton,  the  militia 
under  Colonel  Patterson  and  the  Philadelphia  light  horse  retired. 
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Not  without  skirmishes  was  the  advance.  On  September  3,  the 
militia  and  light  horse  with  720  Continentals  under  General  Max- 
well. kept  up  an  attack  for  some  time,  as  two  divisions  of  the  Brit- 
ish under  Cornwallis  and  Knyphausen  respectively  began  to  march 
to  Philadelphia.  On  hearing  of  the  actual  invasion  of  the  State, 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a procla- 
mation entreating  all  persons  to  march  instantly  to  the  assistance 
of  General  Washington  to  enable  him  to  environ  and  demolish  the 
only  British  army,  it  said,  that  remained  formidable  in  America 
-or  in  the  world.  Those  addressed  were  asked  to  consider  the 
wanton  ravages,  the  rapes,  the  butcheries  perpetrated  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  the  prospect  of  Amer- 
icans being  “like  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  India,  stripped  of 
their  freedom,  robbed  of  their  property,  degraded  beneath  brutes, 
and  left  to  starve  amid  plenty  at  the  will  of  their  lordly  masters.” 
Washington’s  army  took  position  behind  Red  Clay  Creek.  When 
Howe  brought  his  army  to  attack  the  right  flank  on  the  9th,  the 
Americans  had  slipped  away,  and  crossed  the  Brandywine  at 
Chadd’s  Ford  in  Chester  county,  where  they  awaited  the  enemy. 
Sullivan  commanded  the  right,  Armstrong  the  left.  Stephen’s 
and  Lord  Sterling’s  divisions  were  under  Sullivan.  The  British 
reached  Kennett  Square  on  the  10th.  The  next  morning  half 
their  army,  led  by  Howe  and  Cornwallis,  moved  up  the  Valley 
road,  to  cross  at  the  forks  of  the  creek;  at  10  o'clock  Knyphausen 
began  a cannonade  at  Chadd’s  Ford.  Sullivan  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  creek  above,  while  Washington  with  Greene’s  division 
uras  to  attack  Knyphausen;  but  Sullivan  failed,  Cornwallis  ef- 
fected the  crossing  which  he  intended,  and  came  down  upon  the 
Americans.  Stirling  and  Stephen  faced  his  attack  southwest  of 
the  Birmingham  meeting  house.  Sullivan  should  have  taken  his 
division  to  their  right,  and  when,  from  far  on  the  left,  he  started 
to  change  his  position,  he  wras  put  to  flight,  losing  his  artillery. 
Under  a fierce  bayonet  charge,  the  other  divisions  began  to  break. 
Washington’s  rapid  march  of  about  four  miles  with  Greene's  and 
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Muhlenberg's  and  Weedon’s  brigades  prevented  the  army  from 
being  surrounded.  Knyphausen  crossed  at  Chadd’s  Ford  in  spite 
of  Proctor’s  artillery  and  the  force  under  Wayne,  which  fought 
until  threatened  in  the  rear,  and  then  retired  in  good  order.  At 
nightfall  the  Americans  retreated,  having  lost  about  1,000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  Lafayette  among  the  latter.  Howe’s  army 
did  not  pursue  in  the  darkness,  and  Washington  reached  Chester. 
Thence  it  went  to  Germantown  and  collected  provisions  and  am- 
munition, battalions  of  militia  meeting  it  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Darby,  while  the  public  money  of  Pennsylvania 
was  sent  to  Easton  and  the  liberty  bell  and  church  bells  at  Phila- 
delphia were  sent  to  Bethlehem,  the  Market  Street  bridge  re- 
moved and  the  boats  at  the  ferries  of  the  Schuylkill  brought  to 
the  City  side. 

On  September  14,  the  Assembly  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  Joseph  Reed,  William  Clingan,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Duffield, 
vice  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  resigned,  and  Wilson  and  Clymer, 
supei  sedecl. 

Washington  advancing  to  the  Lancaster  road,  and  Howe  and 
Cornwallis  leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Chester  and  making  for 
that  road  through  what  is  now  West  Chester  and  by  Goshen 
Meeting  and  the  Sign  of  the  Boot  Inn,  which  Howe  made  his 
headquarters,  the  two  armies  on  September  16,  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  near  the  White  Horse  inn  on  the  Lancaster  road 
and  the  Sign  of  the  Boot  inn  on  the  road  from  Chester  to  Down- 
ingtown.  There  was  a fight  between  Count  Donop  the  Hessian 
and  “Mad  Anthony”  Wayne  without  much  result.  A violent  and 
incessant  rain  storm  prevented  any  general  action.  Our  army 
sustained  a heavy  loss  in  ammunition,  the  cartouche  boxes  being 
wet  through;  so  it  turned  aside  until  a new  supply  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  enemy  advanced  towards  Philadelphia.  Tom  Paine 
tried  to  induce  a defense  of  the  city,  suggesting  a town  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  19th,  and  asked  General  Mifflin  to  take  command, 
but  he  declined  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health.  At  1 o'clock  in 
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the  morning  of  the  19th  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  British  had 
crossed  the  Schuylkill.  Then  all  was  in  confusion.  Everybody 
turned  out  of  bed.  The  members  of  Congress  fled  to  Bethlehem 
and  thence  by  Reading  to  Lancaster.  That  day  Washington 
passed  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker’s  Ford,  leaving  Wayne  with  2,000 
men  on  the  west  side  to  fall  upon  any  detachment  of  the  enemy  or 
destroy  his  baggage.  Cornwallis’s  column  encamped  within  two 
miles  of  French  creek  at  the  Bull’s  Head  and  Mouth.  After  10 
o’clock  that  night  Wayne  at  Paoli  was  surprised  by  a large  force 
of  British  under  Grey,  using  their  bayonets  only,  killing  and 
wounding  about  400,  taking  100  prisoners,  losing  3 killed  and  7 
wounded.  From  this  massacre,  Wayne  succeeded  in  saving  his 
reputation  by  extricating  his  cannon  and  two-thirds  of  his 
troops.  The  British  Light  Infantry  and  Grenadiers  crossed  the 
Schuylkill  at  Fatland  Ford  in  safety  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
but  the  main  body  did  not  cross  until  after  midnight.  On  the 
23d  and  24th  Howe’s  headquarters  were  at  Norristown.  Wash- 
ington's army  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Reading.  Wharton 
and  his  fellow  councillors  now  left  Philadelphia  and  started  on 
their  way  around  to  Lancaster.  On  the  25th  the  British  began 
an  encampment  at  Germantown,  Howe  making  Stenton  his  head- 
quarters. On  the  26th  about  1,500  men  under  Cornwallis  took 
possession  of  the  city,  amid  cheers  from  a good  portion  of  the 
populace,  many  women  and  children  turning  out  to  see  them.  An 
American  flotilla  held  the  river  below,  but  by  the  rapid  construc- 
tion of  batteries  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  the  next  day,  a frigate 
and  a galley  being  driven  ashore.  On  September  29,  Wharton 
and  his  councillors  arrived  at  Lancaster,  and  held  their  first  meet- 
ing there.  The  same  day,  the  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  left  for  York,  which  became  the  capital  for  some  time 
of  the  United  States.  The  Americans  on  the  river  Delaware 
sent  down  fire  rafts  with  the  tide  to  burn  the  British  men-of-war 
outside,  but  the  tide  turned  before  it  was  possible  to  accomplish 
their  purpose. 
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Washington,  who  had  moved  on  September  29  from  Penny- 
packer’s  mill  on  the  Perkiomen  to  Skippack,  came  five  miles  nearer 
Philadelphia  on  October  2,  on  which  day  the  British  captured  the 
American  fort  at  Billingsport.  With  a well  matured  plan  for  de- 
feating the  British  army,  during  the  absence  of  the  detachment 
sent  against  Billingsport,  Washington  with  between  8,000  and 
9,000  Continentals  besides  militia  marched  towards  Germantown 
on  the  night  of  the  3d.  Under  the  command  of  Sullivan,  the 
divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne  and  the  brigade  of  Conway  came 
by  way  of  Chestnut  Hill  down  what  is  now  Germantown  avenue; 
Armstrong  with  Pennsylvania  militia,  down  Ridge  avenue,  to 
make  an  attack  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon ; under  command 
of  Greene  the  divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen  with  McDougall’s 
brigade  down  the  Limekiln  Pike ; and  Smallwood  and  Forman, 
down  the  York  Road.  After  sunrise  next  morning  in  a fog  the 
advance  party  of  Sullivan’s  force  surprised  the  sentries,  and  at- 
tacked the  picket  at  ex-Chief  Justice  Allen’s  house  at  Mt.  Airy, 
but  the  cannon  fired  by  the  picket  gave  the  alarm.  Sullivan’s 
division  was  fairly  successful  when  Wayne’s  came  up,  and  the 
light  infantry  under  Munchausen  were  driven  down,  the  soldiers 
of  Wayne  doing  great  havoc  with  their  bayonets,  and  in  retaliation 
for  the  Paoli  massacre  giving  no  quarter,  in  spite  of  their  officers. 
The  stand  which  Munchausen’s  Hessians  were  enabled  to  make 
by  the  accession  of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  2d  brigade  was  but 
temporary.  Conway  on  the  flank,  and  Washington  with  Nash’s 
and  Maxwell’s  brigades  under  Lord  Stirling  bore  down  after  Sul- 
livan, and  would  have  made  the  day  fatal  to  the  British,  had  not 
Musgrave,  colonel  of  the  40th  regiment,  with  six  British  com- 
panies, stationed  himself  in  the  stone  dwelling  house  which  had 
been  the  residence  of  Chief  Justice  Chew.  Sullivan  and  Wayne 
separated  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of  this  fortress, 
which  Washington  called  upon  to  surrender,  and  in  a fruitless 
attempt  to  take  which  so  much  time  was  lost  that  Howe  was  en- 
abled to  reform  his  lines.  Armstrong,  reaching  the  heights  of  the 
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Building  erected  by  the  Carpenters’  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  Work  started  on  building, 
February  s,  1770;  occupied  in  unfinished  condition 
by  the  Company , January  21,1771.  Building  com- 
pleted 1792.  On  September  5,.  1774.  the  first 
Continental  Congress  met  in  this  Hall 
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Wissahickon,  attacked  the  Hessian  Jaegers,  but  reinforcements 
enabled  them  to  make  a successful  stand.  General  Greene  bad 
received  two-thirds  of  the  American  troops  to  make  the  chief 
attack  on  the  British  right,  which  was  under  Grant  and  Matthews, 
and  extended  along  Church  Lane  to  the  Limekiln  Road.  The 
first  battalion  of  British  light  infantry  had  been  advanced  the 
night  before  to  where  the  latter  road  is  crossed  by  what  is  now 
called  Washington  Lane,  so  this  battalion  was  encountered  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  Greene’s  belated  forces  should 
have  begun  the  attack  on  Church  Lane.  Greene  formed  his  line 
too  far  off,  and  it  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  character  of 
the  ground.  In  a dense  fog  Woodford’s  brigade  went  off  to  the 
right,  led  by  the  firing  to  the  Chew  house,  which  Maxwell  was  can- 
nonading from  one  side;  and  Woodford’s  artillery  started  to  can- 
nonade it  from  the  other.  Most  of  Stephen's  division  coming 
towards  Wayne's,  Wayne’s  men  fearing  they  were  outflanked, 
fled.  The  rest  of  Greene’s  forces  got  out  of  range  of  battle  or 
pushed  on  without  support  to  the  market  house,  resulting  event- 
ually in  the  surrender  of  a whole  regiment.  West  of  the  town, 
Sullivan’s  men,  fearing  like  Wayne's  that  they  were  outflanked, 
broke  and  the  British  under  Grey  and  Agnew  swept  up  the  main 
street,  although  Agnew7  was  mortally  wounded.  Cornwallis 
brought  troops  from  Philadelphia.  Washington  gave  orders  to 
retire,  which  the  Americans  did  in  good  order,  followed  by  the 
British  for  about  nine  miles.  The  British  loss  has  been  given  as  13 
officers  and  58  men  killed,  and  55  officers  and  395  men  wounded, 
that  of  the  Americans  as  30  officers  and  122  men  killed,  and  117 
officers  and  404  men  wounded,  and  about  50  officers  and  350  men 
taken  prisoners.  Armstrong’s  Pennsylvania  militia  went  up  the 
Wissahickon  to  Cresheim  creek  and  thence  engaged  the  enemy  as 
the  last  on  the  ground.  Greene  and  Wayne,  the  latter,  at  White 
Marsh,  by  turning  cannon  on  columns  of  the  British,  stopped  the 
further  pursuit.  The  American  army  gathered  at  the  back  of 
Perkiomen  creek  with  a part  formed  on  a hill  on  the  side  of  the 
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road  near  White  Marsh  Church,  and  Washington  at  Penny- 
packer’s  mill. 

On  October  13,  the  Assembly  at  Lancaster  established  a Coun- 
cil of  Safety,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  and  John  Bayard,  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  Jonathan 
B.  Smith,  David  Rittenhouse,  Joseph  Gardner,  Robert  Whitehill, 
Christopher  Marshall,  James  Smith  of 
Yorktown,  Jacob  Arndt,  Curtis  Grubb, 
James  Cannon,  and  William  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  with  power  to  punish  even 
capitally  in  a summary  manner,  and  to 
take  at  their  appraisement  any  necessaries 
for  the  army.  This  body  on  October  21, 
ordained  that  the  personal  estate  of  all 
inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  who 
had  joined  or  should  thereafter  join 
the  British  army,  or  had  resorted  to  any 
city  or  place  in  its  possession,  had  car- 
ried or  should  thereafter  carry  provisions 
or  intelligence  to  it,  should  be  seized  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  perishable  goods  sold,  the  other 
effects  liable  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  removed  or  disposed  of,  and  the  money  and  other  goods 
subjected  to  future  disposition  by  the  legislature. 

On  November  7,  it  was  ordained  in  view  of  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  the  old  common  law  proceedings  against  “engrossing,”  that 
any  person  who  should  buy  up  more  bar-iron,  leather,  salt,  wheat, 
cattle,  or  other  merchandise  or  victuals  than  proper  for  his  own 
need  and  supply  should  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  the  same;  for 
the  second  offence  forfeit  and  be  imprisoned  three  months,  and 
for  the  third  offence  stand  in  the  pillory  and  forfeit  all  his  other 
goods.  This  was  not  to  apply  to  millers  purchasing  wheat,  graz- 
iers purchasing  lean  cattle,  or  others  purchasing  goods  for  the 
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purposes  of  their  trade  and  occupation ; but  such  dealers  could  not 
sell  the  same  goods  unmanufactured  or  unimproved  by  art.  For 
fear  that  a high  price  for  whiskey  would  raise  the  price  of  bread 
corn,  only  licensed  sutlers  could  receive  more  than  8s.  6d.  Penn- 
sylvania currency  for  a gallon.  The  enemy  being  shut  up  in 
Philadelphia,  the  regular  election  for  the  Assembly  was  held  in 
the  rest  of  Pennsylvania.  The  new  Assembly  met  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  and  re-elected  Wharton  as  President  and 
Bryan  as  Vice-President  on  November  21,  and  the  Council  of 
Safety  was  abolished,  after  an  existence  of  about  seven  weeks,  on 
December  6th.  On  the  10th,  the  Assembly  elected  as  delegates 
in  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year  Dr.  Franklin,  Robert  Morris, 
Daniel  Roberdeau,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  James  Smith  of  York- 
town,  William  Clinghan,  and  Joseph  Reed. 

On  October  19,  the  main  body  of  the  British  left  Germantown, 
and  encamped  behind  the  line  of  redoubts  in  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties. With  this  line  on  the  north  and  another  on  the  south 
Philadelphia  was  a walled  town  from  river  to  river.  Although 
Billingsport  in  New  Jersey  had  been  taken,  the  Americans  still 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  river  to  the  men-of-war  commanded 
by  General  Howe’s  brother,  Admiral  Lord  Flowe.  Christopher 
Greene  of  Rhode  Island  commanded  Fort  Mercer  at  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey,  and  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  Fort  Mifflin  on 
Mud  Island  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware.  Fort  Mifflin 
sustained  a bombardment  on  the  13th.  Red  Bank  on  October  21 
repulsed  an  attack  led  by  Count  Donop,  in  which  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  A few  days  later  General  McDougal  was  sent  by 
Washington  to  attack  about  1,500  of  the  British  at  Gray’s  Ferry, 
while  Sullivan  and  Greene  were  to  make  a feint  down  the  Ger- 
mantown Road.  The  advance  party  of  Greene’s  division  went 
as  far  as  Three  Mile  Run.  Sullivan  and  Greene  waited  between 
Germantown  and  the  city  for  two  hours  after  daybreak  for  the 
signal  that  McDougal  had  begun  his  attack,  and  then  marched 
back  to  Whitemarsh ; the  enemy  had  called  in  the  party  at  Gray’s 
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Ferry  and  McDougal  had  been  obliged  to  return.  The  magazine 
on  the  British  ship  Augusta  blew  up  on  the  23d.  The  English 
forced  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Mifflin  on  November  15,  by  sending 
to  its  rear  without  guns  an  East  India  ship,  which  they  had  so  cut 
down  as  to  draw  little  water,  and  for  which  they  sent  the  guns 
on  a raft  after  her.  The  English  raised  some  of  the  chevaux-de- 
frise  sunk  in  the  river,  forced  a crossing  from  Chester,  and 
completed  the  opening  of  the  river  by  driving  the  Americans  from 
Red  Bank.  Upon  the  evacuation,  the  American  galleys  went  up 
along  the  Jersey  shore  to  Bristol;  such  armed  vessels  as  were 
deemed  unable  to  pass  east  of  Windmill  Island  were  set  on  fire 
by  order  of  the  officers.  On  December  4,  General  Flowe  led  out 
his  army  at  10  o’clock  at  night  to  attack  Washington  at  White 
Marsh.  The  next  day,  General  James  Irvine  at  the  head  of  some 
Pennsylvania  militia  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  On  the 
7th  there  was  an  engagement  at  Edge  Hill,  in  which  the  British 
suffered  most.  On  the  8th  the  British  army  retired,  attempting 
no  great  maneuvre  until  the  following  summer,  except  the  forag- 
ing expedition  on  which  Howe  led  7,000  men  on  December  22  by 
way  of  Darby,  and  which  returned  in  about  a week  with  some  hay 
and  37  prisoners.  The  American  army,  half  clothed,  half  starved, 
with  bleeding  feet,  went  to  Valley  Forge,  beginning  on  the  19th 
an  encampment  for  the  winter. 

Congress  on  November  7 made  Mifflin  a member  of  the  new 
Board  of  War.  The  gloom  over  America  after  the  loss  of  Phila- 
delphia was  such  as  to  make  people  lose  all  .confidence  in  their 
General,  and  when  the  brilliant  victory  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  came 
to  brighten  the  prospect,  it  was  natural  to  suggest  that  Gates  was 
more  competent.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  letters  to 
this  effect.  Pennsylvanians  were  clamorous  for  the  retaking  of 
Philadelphia.  General  Conway  had  written,  “Heaven  has  been 
determined  to  save  your  country  or  a weak  general  and  bad  coun- 
sellors would  have  ruined  it."  The  words  reached  Washington  s 
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ears,  but  Conway  refused  to  apologize,  and  told  Mifflin  of  his 
interview  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mifflin  was  temporary 
head  of  the  Board  of  War,  but  Gates  became  its  President  on 
November  27th,  and  Mifflin  declared  to  Gates  that  Conway’s  letter 
was  a “collection  of  just  sentiments.”  On  Mifflin’s  recom- 
mendation, Congress,  in  which  there  was  always  a faction  against 
Washington,  appointed  Conway  Inspector-General,  and  referred 
him  to  the  Board  of  War,  independent  of-  Washington,  for  the 
regulations  to  be  introduced.  The  internment  of  the  army  at 
Valley  Forge  called  forth  the  remonstrances  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania.  Washington,  in  reply,  says  Bancroft, 
laid  “deserved  blame”  on  Mifflin  for  neglect  of  duty  as  Quarter- 
master, and  pointed  out  the  distressed  condition  of  the  troops. 
Congress  in  January  appointed  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Pickering  of 
the  Board  of  War  to  join  a committee  from  Congress  for  consult- 
ing with  Washington  at  headquarters  upon  a complete  reform  in 
the  administration  of  the  army.  Bancroft  says  that  those  who 
had  cavilled  at  Washington,  being  unable  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  wished  their  words  benevolently  interpreted  or  for- 
gotten, and  Gates  and  Mifflin  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving 
on  the  committee. 

Mifflin  was  made  a Major-General  in  February,  1778,  and 
the  Quartermaster-General's  duties  were  intrusted  to  General 
Greene  on  the  2d  of  March.  When,  however,  Mifflin  requested 
leave  to  join  the  army,  Congress  desired  Washington  to  make 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  if  the  distresses  of  the  army  were 
attributable  to  him  or  to  his  inferiors,  to  order  a court-martial. 
Mifflin,  never  obtaining  an  examination,  offered  his  resignation, 
but  Congress  refused  to  accept  it,  and,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  his  health,  he  served  all  through  the  war.  Congress,  which 
seems  always  to  have  trusted  him,  placed  in  his  hands  a million 
dollars  to  settle  the  claims  incurred  during  his  administration  of 
the  Quartermaster-General's  department,  and  in  January,  1780, 
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appointed  him  member  of  a board  to  devise  means  for  retrenching' 
expenditure. 

Galloway  had  accompanied  the  expedition  against  Philadel- 
phia. After  it  was  taken  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Police  of  the  City  and  Suburbs,  of  the  Port,  and  of  the  Prohibited 
Articles.  Thus  he  was  for  about  five  months  of  the  British  occu- 
pation the  head  of  the  civil  government,  and  he  was  consulted  on 
the  business  of  almost  all  the  departments  of  the  army.  Offering 
to  raise  a regiment  of  Provincial  light  horse,  he  obtained  authority 
to  raise  a small  troop.  He  found  the  recruits,  and  properly  dis- 
ciplined them.  Pie  also  gathered  a company  of  Bucks  county 
refugees,  who  served  without  pay ; and  with  these  two  bodies,  he 
carried  on  various  small  military  enterprises  against  the  Amer- 
icans. By  act  of  March  6,  1778,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  at- 
tainted the  following  persons  of  high  treason  unless  they  should 
appear  by  April  20  and  stand  trial,  and  provided  for  the  sale  of 
their  estates,  viz.  : Joseph  Galloway,  John  Allen,  Andrew  Allen, 
William  Allen,  James  Rankin  of  York  county,  Rev.  Jacob  Duche, 
who  had  made  the  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress  and  since  had  been  chaplain  to  Congress,  but  had  after- 
wards prayed  for  the  King,  Gilbert  Hicks  of  Bucks  county,  Sam- 
uel Shoemaker,  a wealthy  Quaker  alderman,  son  of  the  Shoe- 
maker of  Penn’s  Council,  John  Potts  of  Philadelphia  county,  Na- 
thaniel Vernon,  once  sheriff  of  Chester,  Christian  Fonts,  formerly 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Lancaster  militia,  Reynold  Keen  of  Berks, 
and  John  Biddle  of  Berks,  because  they  were  adhering  to  and  as- 
sisting the  British  army  and  remaining  with  it  in  Philadelphia. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they  could  have  found  an 
opportunity  to  surrender  themselves  before  any  judge  on  April 
20.  Galloway’s  estate  was  worth,  according  to  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  committee,  at  least  £40,000  sterling.  His 
house  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  High  Streets  in  Phila- 
delphia was  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a resi- 
dence for  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  but 
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was  afterwards  sold  to  Robert  Morris.  By  virtue  of  a power 
conferred  in  the  aforesaid  act  of  Assembly  upon  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  that  body  issued  a proclamation  on  May  8 and 
another  two  days  before  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  com- 
manding a great  number  of  persons  who  had  adhered  to  and  aided 
the  enemy  by  joining  the  army  in  that  city,  among  them  the  old 
Indian  trader  George  Croghan,  to  surrender  themselves  by  a cer- 
tain time  to  some  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  stand  trial  for  treason,  on  pain  of  being  attainted. 

While  Washington’s  army  was  shivering  at  Valley  Forge, 
Wayne  on  the  alert  for  partisan  warfare  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
Jersey,  St.  Clair  to  secure  supplies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chester 
and  Wilmington,  Franklin  was  achieving  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  by  securing  the  assistance  of  France. 

To  local  historians  or  society  chroniclers  we  will  refer  the 
reader  for  a description  of  the  festival  called  the  meschianza, 
given  by  the  British  officers  in  Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of  May. 
In  the  imitation  of  a mediaeval  tournament,  the  unfortunate  Andre 
and  other  knights  of  the  Blended  Rose  or  the  Burning  Mountain 
contended  in  honor  of  the  pretty  daughters  of  the  fashionable 
coterie.  General  Howe  was  about  to  return  to  England,  and  be 
succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  On  the  next  day,  Lafayette 
with  2,500  men  and  eight  cannon  crossed  the  Schuylkill  to  Barren 
Hill.  Sending  Grant  with  5,300  to  take  position  in  his  rear, 
Howe  marched  with  5,700  under  Clinton  and  Knyphausen  to 
overwhelm  this  important  part  of  the  American  army.  Lafayette 
escaped  by  Matson’s  Ford.  Four  days  later.  May  24,  Howe  em- 
barked. On  June  6,  three  British  commissioners  to  effect  peace, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  William  Ewen,  and  George  Johnston,  arrived 
in  Philadelphia.  The  British  army  of  17,000  men.  accompanied 
by  Tory  refugees,  evacuated  Philadelphia  on  June  17.  Benedict 
Arnold,  detailed  by  Washington,  took  possession  of  the  city. 
Occupying  during  a part  of  his  stay  a handsome  country  seat  (now 
in  the  Park),  he  lived  extravagantly,  and  married  Margaret, 
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daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  one  of  Governor  Penn’s  councillors, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 

Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Lancaster  on  May  23.  The 
funeral  was  the  next  Sunday,  attended  by  military,  the  councillors, 
and  the  Assembly.  The  body  was  interred  in  the  Evangelical 
Trinity  Church  of  that  town.  On  June  26,  the  Council,  with 
Vice-President  Bryan  in  the  chair,  resumed  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  a few  days  discharged  Edward  Shippen,  Provost  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith,  and  others  from  their  parole. 

After  Mifflin,  and  on  a par  with  St.  Clair,  the  most  important 
generals  from  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  were  Wayne  and  Cad- 
walader.  In  education  they  were  the  inferiors  of  Mifflin  and  St. 
Clair,  and  about  the  equals  of  each  other,  both  having  studied 
under  Provost  Smith,  but  not  graduated  from  the  College.  We 
do  not  know  that  either  had  “smelt  powder”  before  the  Revolu- 
tion : otherwise  Wayne’s  career,  surveyor,  farmer,  assemblyman, 
vestryman,  had  been  about  the  same  as  Washington’s,  Washing- 
ton being  older  and  bis  wife  wealthy.  Cadwalader’s  family  were 
somewhat  more  important  in  Pennsylvania  than  Washington’s  in 
Virginia,  where  in  disregard  of  Washington’s  ability,  Byrd  had 
been  talked  of  in  1759  as  the  successor  of  Forbes.  Wayne,  des- 
tined to  become  memorable  for  the  taking  of  Stony  Point  in  1779, 
and  to  close  his  life  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
after  a victory  of  transcending  importance  over  the  Indians,  was 
in  1778,  or  had  been,  among  those  out  of  patience  with  Washing- 
ton, while  on  the  other  hand  Cadwalacler  remained  the  latter’s 
great  admirer.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  in  answer  to  a letter, 
General  Washington  alludes  with  pleasure  to  the  hope  of  seeing 
General  Cadwalacler  in  camp  again,  adding,  “We  want  your  aid 
exceedingly,  and  the  public  perhaps  at  no  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  would  be  more  benefited  by  your  advice 
and  assistance  than  at  the  present  moment  and  throughout  all  this 
campaign  which  must  be  important  and  critical.”  Tbe  British 
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army  on  evacuating  Philadelphia  moved  towards  New  York. 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware.  At  a council  of  war,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  says,  of  the  seventeen  American  Generals,  Wayne 
and  Cadwalader  were  the  only  two  who  urged  an  attack,  although 
Lafayette  and  Greene  seemed  to  favor  it,  while  General  Washing- 
ton was  inclined  to  it.  Washington  ordered  Arnold,  then  at 
Philadelphia,  with  a body  of  Continental  troops  and  as  many  of 
the  militia  as  could  be  collected  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  ad- 
joining, to  advance  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  with  the  hope  that 
General  Cadwalader  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  command. 
At  a second  meeting  of  the  council  of  general  officers,  finding  that 
he  was  supported  by  those  in  whom  he  felt  confidence,  Washing- 
ton determined  upon  the  measure  which  resulted  on  June  28, 
1778,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which  both  Wayne  and  Cad- 
walader were  actively  engaged.  Certain  remarks  upon  General 
Conway’s  behavior  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  brought  a chal- 
lenge from  General  Conway  to  Cadwalader,  and  a duel  was 
fought,  which  private  affair  had  a greater  effect  upon  American 
history  than  many  a skirmish  between  brigades,  for  it  ended 
“Conway’s  Cabal.’’  Conway  was  severely  wounded,  and,  believ- 
ing himself  to  be  mortally  so,  repented,  and  expressed  to  General 
Washington  his  grief,  adding,  “My  career  will  soon  be  over, 
therefore  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  senti- 
ments. . . . May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and 

esteem  of  these  States  whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your 
virtues.” 

It  was  natural  that  the  Six  Nations  were  ranged  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  on  the  same  side  as  Sir  William  Johnson’s  son 
and  William  Penn’s  grandson  and  the  Quakers,  and  on  a different 
side  from  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  the 
French.  The  British -government  offered  a reward  for  the  scalps 
of  Americans.  The  whole  of  Pennsylvania  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies  then  became  subject  to  raids  by  the  savages,  accompanied, 
urged  on,  or  quietly  aided  by  English  officers  and  colonists  op- 
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posed  to  independence.  Troops  were  sent  to  protect  Pittsburgh 
from  the  Indians  who  could  be  controlled  from  Detroit;  but  mean- 
while Sakayenguaraghton,  the  Seneca  king,  determined  to  destroy 
the  Wyoming  settlement,  and,  summoning  his  numerous  follow- 
ers, took  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna 
Colonel  John  Butler,  Superintendent  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  a 


Corpse  House.  Lititz  Photo  by  j F.  Sachse 

detachment  of  Sir  John  Johnson’s  Tory  regiment  called  the  Royal 
Greens.  For  a few  days  a force  of  over  1,000  savages  lay  con- 
cealed. On  June  30,  1778,  the  Wintermoot  family  peaceably 
surrendered  their  fort  near  the  head  of  the  valley.  On  the  same 
day  eight  of  the  seventeen  men  dwelling  in  Fort  Jenkins  were  at- 
tacked when  returning  from  work,  two  killed  and  scalped,  others 
taken  prisoners.  On  July  2,  the  fort  was  surrendered.  Zebulon 
Butler.  Colonel  of  a Connecticut  regiment,  Lazarus  Stewart,  nOw 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  under  that  colony,  and  other  residents  of  the 
tract  claimed  by  Connecticut,  gathered  at  Forty  Fort.  They  on 
July  3,  decided  to  march  out  against  the  enemy,  who  allowed 
them  to  proceed  far  enough  to-  be  attacked  on  the  flank  by  the 
Indians.  Dennison's  order  to  Whittlesey  to  change  the  position 
of  the  exposed  division  was  mistaken  for  an  order  to  retreat.  A 
panic  ensued.  Those  who  were  not  killed  outright  were  tortured 
to  death ; 227  scalps  were  taken  and  afterwards  paid  for  by  the 
British  at  $10  each.  Among  the  details  of  this  massacre  carried 
on  in  the  night  were  the  circles  formed  by  the  Indians  around 
fires  with  the  prisoners  stripped  naked  running  amuck,  or  toma- 
hawked by  a squaw,  supposed  to  have  been  a queen  among  the 
savag'es  at  Tioga  called  Hester.  The  fort  capitulated  the  next 
day,  when  the  women  and  children  were  spared.  All  buildings 
far  and  wide,  1,000  houses,  as  well  as  forts,  blockhouses,  mills, 
were  set  on  fire,  and  from  a region  thoroughly  devastated  the 
husbandless  and  fatherless  made  tbeir  way,  some  sent  before  the 
battle,  others  starting  when  they  knew  the  extent  of  their  loss, 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Lehigh  or  down  the  Susquehanna. 
On  the  8th  the  Tories  and  Indians  returned  to  their  homes  for  the 
time  being.  Communicating  terror  to  the  inhabitants  down  the 
river,  and  followed  by  the  population  of  Northumberland  county, 
where  depredations  had  been  committed  on  the  West  Branch, 
refugees  came  as  far  as  Paxton,  where  on  the  12th,  William 
Maclay  reported  them  “absolutely  naked.”  The  militia  gathered 
at  Northumberland  and  Sunbury.  Below,  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  lined  with  people,  who  as  far  as  possible  had  carried  with 
them  their  effects.  General  McIntosh  sent  340  men  destined  for 
Pittsburgh  under  Colonel  Brodhead  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  they 
proceeded  to  Briar  creek,  Penn’s  Valley,  and  Muncy.  Congress 
agreed  that  Colonel  Thomas  Hartley  should  proceed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Sunbury  with  all  of  his  regiment  except  the  detachment 
in  New  Jersey,  which  should  join  Colonel  Kowatz  and  his  troop- 
ers at  Easton.  The  Council  of  Pennsvlvania  ordered  militia  to 
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Sunbury,  Easton,  and  Standing  Stone.  Hartley  took  command 
at  Sunbury,  and  furnishing  guards,  the  people  of  Northumber- 
land county  were  induced  to  return  and  gather  their  harvest. 
Brodhead  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  beyond  the  State. 

Hartley,  having  a frontier  from  Wyoming  to  Allegheny  to 
protect  with  only  a few  regular  soldiers,  determined  to  destroy 
the  nearest  towns  of  the  enemy,  and  led  about  200  rank  and  file 
from  Samuel  Wallis’s  at  Muncy  on  September  21.  The  route, 
through  swamps  or  rocks,  over  mountains  and  twenty  times  across 
the  Lycoming  river,  was  mostly  by  the  Susquehanna  path,  pur- 
sued amid  heavy  rains.  On  the  26th  the  advance  party,  nineteen 
strong,  fired  at  an  equal  number  of  Indians,  killing  the  leader,  and 
putting  the  rest  to  flight,  but,  unfortunately,  causing  the  alarm 
to  be  given  to  those  against  whom  the  expedition  was  aimed : a 
few  miles  further  they  found  where  70  warriors  had  slept  the 
preceding  night,  and  whence  they  had  turned  back.  A deserter, 
too,  bad  warned  the  Indians,  as  was  learned  when  the  expedition, 
reaching  Sheshecununk,  took  15  prisoners.  Then  a hurried  ad- 
vance, driving  Indians  on,  was  made  to  Tioga,  and  the  town  was 
burnt,  and  another  prisoner  taken.  Butler,  the  Tory,  had  been 
there  with  300  men,  mostly  in  green  uniform,  a few  hours  before, 
but,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a force  500  strong  was  fortifying 
itself  at  Chemung,  only  twelve  miles  away,  Hartley  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  retracing  his  steps  to  Sheshecununk  and  then,  crossing 
the  North  Branch,  to  Wyalusing.  There,  with  whiskey  and  flour 
exhausted,  they  spent  the  night  of  the  28th,  and  devoted  the  next 
morning  to  killing  and  cooking  beef.  Those  who  marched  home, 
70  having  left  in  canoes,  were  attacked  in  the  narrows  below 
Wyalusing  three  times,  the  third  time  in  great  force,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  defending  themselves  with  a loss  of  only  four  killed  and 
wounded.  At  Wyoming,  three  men  going  out  to  look  for  pota- 
toes were  scalped.  Hartley,  lest  those  who  attacked  him  were  in 
that  neighborhood,  left  half  of  his  detachment  as  a garrison  there. 
Returning  to  Sunbury,  and  the  term  of  his  militiamen  expiring, 
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he  appealed  to  Congress  and  the  Council  for  troops.  In  Novem- 
ber he  went  to  the  relief  of  Wyoming,  which  had  been  invested 
by  the  Tories  and  Indians  while  destroying  all  the  settlements  on 
the  North  East  Branch  as  far  as  Nescopeck.  His  advance  seems 
to  have  cleared  the  country  of  the  enemy  for  the  time. 

In  September,  1778,  Abraham  Carlisle  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, carpenter,  and  John  Roberts  of  Lower  Meron,  then  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  miller,  were  convicted  of  treason  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  not  for  bearing  arms,  for  they  were  Qua- 
kers, not  for  betraying  secrets  or  trusts,  for  they  had  never  taken 
as  far  as  we  know  any  part  in  the  Revolutionary  movement,  but 
the  one  for  acting  as  keeper  of  one  of  the  gates  which  Howe  had 
set  up  when  he  established  his  entrenchments  to  enclose  the  city, 
and  the  other  for  some  service  as  a guide  perhaps  to  foraging 
parties.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  hung.  To  make  an  example 
of  them  was  not  called  for,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  the  British 
would  ever  again  by  coming  to  Philadelphia  tempt  any  one  to 
commit  such  offenses.  Upon  the  evacuation,  instead  of  going 
■with  the  British,  they  had  remained,  and  accepted  the  situation, 
and,  as  it  were,  trusted  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  restored  Amer- 
icans. As  both  men  had  borne  good  characters,  were  past  middle 
age, — Carlisle  had  a wife  and  children,  Roberts  was  nearly  sixty 
and  had  a wife  and  nine  children, — petitions  were  sent  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  for  the  pardon  or  at  least  the  reprieve  of  both, 
signed  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city,  patriots,  as  well  as 
others  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  ten  of  the  grand  jury,  and 
the  two  judges  who  heard  the  cases,  and  separate  petitions  for 
each  respectively  from  all  of  Carlisle’s  jurors  and  ten  of  Roberts’s, 
and  the  neighbors,  relatives,  beneficiaries  of  kindness,  etc.,  bore 
with  the  petitions  as  to  both  as  many  and  as  illustrious  signatures 
as  any  paper  in  our  local  history.  Such  an  expression  of  public 
sentiment  would  have  influenced  a body  composed  of  Philadel- 
phians. But  it  was  an  age  when  men  were  hung  for  forging 
paper  money,  of  which  there  was  an  instance  three  years  before, 
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and  in  the  midst  of  these  appeals  the  Council,  on  October  30,  per- 
haps aiming  to  get  money  for  public  use,  was  issuing  a proclama- 
tion against  a number  of  traitors,  including  Andrew  Elliott,  son 
of  Lord  Minto  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  British  Governor  of 
New  York,  requiring  them  to  surrender  themselves  on  December 


Cartoon  of  Revolutionary  War  Times 

It  represents  English  subjects  milking  and  de- 
horning a cow — the  American  Colonies.  Repro- 
duced especially  for  this  work  from  a wood  cut 
by  Benjamin  Chandlee,  in  possession  of  D.  E. 
Brinton 

15  ensuing.  The  councillors  had  no  predilection  for  Quakers, 
and  four  could  not  be  induced  to  vote  for  mercy.  So  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  two  men  suffered  death. 

We  turn  with  some  comfort  from  that  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
the  message  of  the  same  Council  to  the  Assembly  a few  days  later 
recommending  a law  to  manumit  all  infant  negroes  and  to  forbid 
the  importation  of  slaves,  so  that  without  interfering  with  those 
then  in  bondage,  the  number  of  whom  had  been  much  reduced  by 
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the  practices  ancl  plunder  by  the  late  invaders,  slavery  would  die 
out. 

Mrs.  Fergusson  of  Grseme  Park,  whose  mother  had  been  a 
stepdaughter  of  Sir  William  Keith,  had  communicated  to  Wash- 
ington a letter  written  after  the  British  had  taken  Philadelphia 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  beseeching  Washington  to  return  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England.  After  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missioners for  effecting  an  accommodation  based  upon  England 
retaining  sovereignty,  she  communicated  to  Joseph  Reed  the 
statement  of  Governor  Johnstone  that  if  a reunion  of  the  two 
countries  were  effected  through  Reed’s  influence,  that  gentleman 
could  command  £10,000  and  any  Colonial  office  in  the  King's 
gift,  to  which  Reed  replied  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
nothing  within  his  gift  to  tempt  him.  Reed  was  elected  in  177S 
one  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  December  1,  1778,  Reed  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Council,  receiving  61  votes,  Bryan  receiving  only  one,  and  James 
Read  of  Berks  county  one.  Bryan  was  re-elected  Vice-President, 
Joseph  Elart  receiving  only  one  of  the  63  votes. 

Depredations  by  British  and  Indians  and  Tories  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna induced  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  apply  to 
Congress,  and  that  body  to  order  Washington  to  send  a punitive 
expedition.  Troops  began  to  gather  in  April,  1779,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  Sullivan,  to  whom  Washington  confided  the  command 
of  those  to  ascend  the  North  Branch,  made  a road  from  Easton 
to  Wilkes-Barre  and  marched  with  four  regiments  and  Procter’s 
artillery  to  the  latter  place  in  June. 

On  June  22,  1779,  the  Council  issued  a proclamation  com- 
manding a number  of  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  rather  insig- 
nificant persons  who  had  joined  the  British  army  either  when  in 
Pennsylvania  or  after  it  had  gone  to  New  York,  to  surrender 
themselves  for  trial  on  August  5. 

At  the  end  of  July  Sullivan  with  over  3,000  men  went  along 
the  Susquehanna  to  Tioga  Point.  General  Hand  from  Lancaster 
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county,  Pennsylvania,  had  part  of  the  command.  Thomas  Proc- 
ter, whose  artillery  was  now  in  the  Continental  service,  took 
charge  of  214  boats,  which  safely  transported  the  provisions. 
New  York  troops  joined  Sullivan  on  August  21,  and  on  the  26th 
he  started  from  Tioga  Point  up  the  Chemung.  In  a short  time 
he  drove  the  Indians  out  of  about  thirty  villages,  which  he  de- 
stroyed, including  the  capital  of  the  Senecas.  The  Americans 
were  on  half  rations.  Shreve  was  left  in  command  of  250  men 
at  Fort  Sullivan  at  Tioga  Point,  built  between  the  two  rivers. 
Here  the  expedition  returning  arrived  on  September  30,  and  from 
this  point  it  moved  back  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  afterwards  the  Con- 
tinentals joined  Washington’s  army. 

Before  Sullivan  had  started  on  his  campaign,  but  when  he 
could  detach  none  of  his  troops,  about  100  British  and  200  Indians 
made  a raid  to  the  West  Branch,  and  captured  Fort  Freeland  and 
destroyed  it,  letting,  however,  the  women  within  it  go  to  North- 
umberland and  Sunbury.  A relieving  party,  arriving  too  late, 
was  surrounded  and  half  of  the  number  killed.  Boon’s  Fort 
had  to  be  evacuated.  Even  Bedford  county  was  in  terror  from 
the  inroads  of  the  savages.  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead  in  Septem- 
ber went  up  the  Allegheny  and  destroyed  towns  of  the  Senecas 
and  Muncys. 


>> 
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CIVIL  AFFAIRS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1776 

WHATEVER  may  be  said  against  the  Constitution  of 
1 776,  no  other,  nor  any  colonial  charter,  has  ever  placed 
at  the  head  of  Pennsylvania  such  able  and  distinguished 
men  as  Joseph  Reed,  John  Dickinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Thomas  Mifflin,  who,  with  Thomas  Wharton  and  William  Aloore, 
made  up  the  succession  of  Presidents  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council.  As  hostilities  ceased  or  service  for  the  nation  allowed 
a return  home  the  first  men  in  the  community  except  Quakers  and 
others  disaffected  took  part  in  the  local  government.  Thus  Rob- 
ert Morris,  who,  although  voting  against  independence,  signed 
the  Declaration  and  labored  for  its  fruition,  who,  when  Congress 
fled  to  Baltimore  in  December,  1776,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee left  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  some  weeks,  according  to 
Sumner’s  Life  of  him,  “may  be  said  to  have  carried  on  all  the 
work  of  the  Continent,”  retired  from  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1778 
under  the  provision  for  rotation  in  office  and  was  then  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  He  was  at  various  times  again  chosen  before  and 
after  as  Superintendent  of  Finance;  he.  indeed,  provided  the  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  winter  of  1778-9  at- 
tacks upon  Morris  made  some  persons  doubt  his  integrity  in  his 
former  transactions  for  the  public,  while  at  the  depreciation  of 
Continental  money,  that  is  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  only  circulating 
medium,  the  populace,  which,  by  what  was  essentially  mob  law, 
had  enforced  the  non-payment  of  Parliamentary  taxes,  turned  its 
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attention  to  the  more  biting  question  of  extortion  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  A public  meeting  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia  May 
25,  1779,  appointed  a committee  to  fix  prices  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month  and  to  investigate  cases  of  monopolizing,  and  through 
this  Morris  was  held  up  to  public  obloquy  for  large  profits  on  the 
retail  sale  of  a cargo.  Thus  the  most  distinguished  personage  then 
in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  discredited  and  was  no 
counterpoise  to  Reed,  who  was  now  sitting  in  John  Penn’s  chair 
with  an  influence  like  Galloway’s  over  his  rustic  colleagues,  while 
Morris  was,  as  it  were,  the  successor  of  William  Allen  in  politics, 
being  now  the  rich  man. 

Virginia  was  induced  to  accede  to  Pennsylvania’s  proposition 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  adjust  the  boundary.  Pennsylvania 
appointed  Bryan,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing,  and  Rittenhouse;  Vir- 
ginia, James  Madison  and  Robert  Andrews.  These  met  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1779,  and  agreed  that  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  should  be 
extended  due  west  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  river  Dela- 
ware for  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  a me- 
ridian line  drawn  from  the  western  extremity  thereof  to  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  State  should  be  the  western  boundary.  The  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  ratified  this  on  November  19,  but  Vir- 
ginians proceeded  to  Fort  Burd  and  occupied  it.  Congress  rec- 
ommended peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  status  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  March,  1780,  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  resolved  to  eject  intruders  under  claims  from  other 
States,  and  authorized  the  President  or  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  to  raise  companies  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers. In  a letter  to  the  State's  delegates  in  Congress,  a contrast 
is  made  between  the  services  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  the 
common  cause:  “We  have  raised  troops  only  to  oppose  the  com- 
mon enemy  . . . instead  of  being  employed  to  make  con- 
quests. . . . The  staple  commodity  of  the  State  has  been 

locked  up  by  a general  embargo  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  entire  stagnation  of  all  trade,  while  the  staple  of  Vir- 
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ginia  has  had  a free  and  general  exportation.  The  loans  of  this 
State  have  greatly  exceeded  every  other.”  Afterwards  Virginia 
ratified  the  agreement  and  the  southern  line  was  so  run  in  17S4 
and  the  western  afterwards. 

Joseph  Reed  was  the  first  Chief  Magistrate  of  Pennsylvania 
who  was  a Presbyterian.  He  was  not  a Scotch-Irishman,  but  of 
a New  Jersey  family,  and  native  of  that  colony,  one  of  a group  of 
lawyers  whom  the  importance  of  Philadelphia  had  attracted 
thither  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Jared  In- 
gersoll,  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  and  others,  who  soon  be- 
came very  prominent,  and  the  sons  of  some  of  whom  became  even 
more  prominent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  leading  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar  before  Horace  Binney  were  with  three  or 
four  exceptions  born  outside  of  the  State.  David  Lloyd,  John 
Moore,  Andrew  Hamilton,  William  Assheton,  Tench  Francis,  and 
John  Moland  were  natives  of  the  British  Isles.  Chew,  Galloway, 
and  Edward  Tilghman  were  horn  in  Maryland  and  Dickinson  in 
Delaware.  Edward  Shippen  was  the  last  great  lawyer  of  the  old 
regime : he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  so  was  William  Lewis, 
a Chester  county  boy,  who  held  almost  the  first  place  among  the 
practitioners  immediately  following  the  Revolution,  including 
James  Wilson  the  Signer,  from  Scotland,  Jasper  Moylan  from 
Ireland,  and  Alexander  James  Dallas  from  Jamaica.  Binney  was 
the  son  of  an  army  surgeon  from  Boston  who  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  Revolution. 

When  some  of  the  suspected  traitors  were  put  on  trial,  James 
Wilson  became  counsel  for  the  defence.  McKean,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, afterwards  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  a Presbyterian  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  a superior  lawyer  who  gave  a legal 
theory  to  the  results  of  the  war,  and  although  a rough  patriot  was 
a just  judge.  The  acquittal  of  several  of  the  accused  angered  the 
militiamen  of  Philadelphia.  An  attack  was  made  by  two  hun- 
dred men  with  cannon  upon  Wilson’s  house  at  Third  and  Walnut 
streets,  afterwards  known  as  “Fort  Wilson,”  which  with  the  loss 
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of  one  killed  and  two  wounded  was  defended  by  a number  of  his 
friends,  Morris,  Clvmer,  Burd,  and  other  conservatives,  gathered 
there  with  him  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  do  him  bodily 
injury.  The  First  Troop  supported  him  in  this  little  civil  war. 
Some  of  them,  including  David  Lenox,  afterwards  president  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  charged  upon  the  mob  and  scattered  it. 
Lenox’s  house  in  Germantown  was  surrounded  by  a mob  at  night, 
but  he  was  saved  by  fellow  troopers.  For  a time  all  the  defend- 
ers of  Fort  Wilson  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  from  the  sympa- 
thizers with  the  killed  or  wounded  assailants. 

The  new  powers  of  Pennsylvania  determined  to  suppress  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  then  under  the  control  of  a “disaffected” 
provost  and  of  Morris,  Willing,  and  John  Cadwalader  and  some 
“disaffected”  as  trustees,  and  to  establish  in  its  place  a great  edu- 
cational institution  reflecting  the  dominant  political  party  and  con- 
trolled by  the  public;  a conception  which  gives  some  respectability 
to  a measure  started,  it  would  seem,  as  a matter  of  spite  against 
fellow  patriots.  After  Reed  had  been  re-elected  President,  and 
William  Moore  elected  Vice-President,  Bryan  being  now  in  the 
Assembly,  the  Assembly  on  November  27,  1779,  passed  an  act  re- 
incorporating the  college  and  its  academy  and  charity  school  with 
a new  set  of  trustees,  calling  them  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  among  whom  were  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  cx-officio,  and  also  the  senior  ministers  of  nearly 
all  the  religious  denominations.  The  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  authorized  to  appropriate  portions  of  the  confiscated  estates 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.  A Presbyterian  minister,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Ewing,  now  became  its  head. 

All  the  confiscations  by  which  lesser  men  were  punished  are 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  great  Divesting  Act.  On  the  same  day 
that  the  college  was  reformed,  the  Proprietary  family  were  de- 
prived of  their  lordship  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  their  unlo- 
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cated  and  unappropriated  lands  and  the  quit  rents  which  had  been 
reserved  outside  of  their  manors.  This  destruction  of  the  great- 
est private  estate  in  America,  of  an  estate  which  could  it  have  been 
preserved  until  the  present  day  would  have  been  enviable  even  by 
the  greatest  of  American  plutocrats,  was  a natural  result  of  the 
war,  and  was  necessary.  In  the  doing  of  it,  the  representatives 
of  military  democracy  showed  moderation.  They  saved  to  the 
Penns  all  manors  which  had  been  surveyed  for  them  prior  to  July 
4,  1776,  and  the  quit  rents  reserved  out  of  lots  sold  from  those 
manors ; and  moreover  for  fear  that  John  Penn  the  elder  and  John 
Penn  the  younger,  reduced  to  the  position  of  well-to-do  gentle- 
men, were  not  sufficiently  provided  for,  or  had  been  despoiled  of 
too  much,  there  was  voted  to  the  heirs  and  representatives  of 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  the  sum  of  £130,000  sterling,  payable 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  Of  course  this  was  not  the  equivalent 
of  what  had  been  taken ; and  in  consideration  of  such  losses  the 
British  government  for  over  one  hundred  years  paid  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Proprietaries  an  annuity  of  £4,000,  and  has  re- 
cently commuted  it  for  a principal  sum. 

The  majority  of  those  in  Pennsylvania  who  supported  the 
declaration  that  all  men  had  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were,  after  all,  consistent,  and  Bryan, 
who  seems  to  have  disregarded  these  rights  even  to  the  point  of 
maliciousness  in  the  great  business  of  preserving  and  defending 
the  new  government,  carried  through  the  Assembly  in  1780  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  The  Quakers  parti}'  forgot  their 
woes  on  hearing  of  an  act  of  which  they  so  much  approved. 

On  November  14,  1781,  William  Moore,  after  two  years  as 
Vice-President,  was  almost  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Joseph 
Reed,  who  had  been  three  years  President.  General  James  Pot- 
ter was  chosen  Vice-President  by  38  votes  against  28  for  James 
Ewing. 

On  November  7,  1782,  John  Dickinson  was  elected  President 
by  41  votes  over  Potter,  who  received  32,  and  James  Ewing  was 
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elected  Vice-President  by  39  over  Potter,  who  received  34.  At 
the  end  of  Dickinson  and  Ewing’s  first  year  they  were  unani- 
mously re-elected. 

Congress  having  at  the  request  of  both  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania appointed  a commission  to  decide  the  title  to  Wyoming 
and  vicinity,  the  commissioners  met  at  Trenton  on  November  12. 
They  decided  never  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  determination  they 
should  make  and  to  announce  that  determination  as  unanimous, 
and  then  on  December  30,  after  bearing  argument,  determined 
that  the  jurisdiction  and  pre-emption  of  the  territory  belonged  to 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  not  intended  to  decide  the  private  rights 
to  the  soil,  and  four  of  the  commissioners  wrote  to  President 
Dickinson  urging  the  keeping  of  the  peace  until  these  private 
rights  could  be  determined,  the  fifth  commissioner  suggesting  an 
act  of  the  Assembly  for  confirming  all  acquired  under  Connecticut. 
Dickinson  issued  a proclamation  asking  the  Pennsylvanians  to 
forbear  until  action  by  the  Assembly  or  the  courts,  and  the  As- 
sembly stayed  all  writs  until  the  end  of  its  next  session.  In  1787 
the  Assembly  confirmed  the  title  of  all  who  had  settled  before  the 
decree  made  at  Trenton  who  should  make  claim  before  Frederick 
A.  Muhlenberg,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  Joseph  Montgomery, 
commissioners.  Pennsylvania  claimants  losing  some  lands  by 
the  proceedings  under  this  act,  it  was  repealed  on  April  1,  1790. 
Finally  in  1799  the  whole  matter  was  compromised  by  an  act 
under  which  compensation  was  to  be  made  to  Pennsylvania  claim- 
ants. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  prohibited  any  future 
confiscations,  and  provided  that  any  persons  could  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  remain  twelve  months  unmolested  in  their 
endeavors  to  obtain  restitution.  Such  of  the  opposers  of  inde- 
pendence as  remained  in  Pennsylvania  gradually  resumed  the 
standing  natural  to  their  abilities  and  family  connections,  and 
when  a political  party  was  formed  on  the  side  of  the  mercantile 
interests  it  was  glad  of  alliance  with  them,  and  when  the  first 
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President  of  the  United  States  established  in  Philadelphia  what 
has  been  called  “the  Republican  Court,”  the  gay  world  embraced 
those  who  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  would  have  formed  the 
social  circle  of  Livingstons,  Schuylers,  Lees,  Randolphs,  and 
Izards  visiting  the  city. 

The  Censors  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  1776  were 
chosen  in  1783.  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  afterwards  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  presided  at  their 
meeting.  After  a committee  had  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  majority,  including  Anthony  Wayne  and 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  unable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  two-thirds  so  as 
to  call  a convention  to  amend  it,  issued  an  address  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  asking  them  to  consider  the  committee's  report  and  to  in- 
struct the  minority  to  enable  a change  to  be  made.  The  Censors 
adjourned  until  June  1.  Eighteen  thousand  names  appeared  on 
a petition  against  a convention.  On  September  16,  1784,  by  14 
to  8,  the  Censors  declared  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  ab- 
solute necessity  to  call  a convention. 

On  October  23,  1784,  at  a treaty  between  the  “Thirteen  Fires,” 
as  the  Indians  called  the  American  Confederation,  and  the  Six 
Nations,  the  “Quaker  State”  bought  the  land  within  its  boundary 
of  its  right  of  pre-emption  not  formerly  purchased  by  the  Proprie- 
taries. This  enormous  tract  extended  from  Tioga  Point  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  New  York  line 
to  the  West  Branch,  the  lower  Allegheny,  and  the  Ohio. 

Benjamin  Franklin  succeeded  Dickinson  in  the  fall  of  1785 
and  Charles  Biddle  succeeded  James  Irvine,  who  had  been  Vice- 
President  a year.  In  two  years  Biddle  was  succeeded  by  Peter 
Muhlenberg,  the  preacher  who  turned  general.  He  resigned,  and 
his  second  year  was  finished  out  by  David  Redick.  Franklin 
served  three  years. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  who,  after  his  military  service,  held  the  exalted 
position  of  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  when  Wash- 
ington resigned  the  command  of  the  army,  was  President  of  the 
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Supreme  Executive  Council  from  November  5,  1788,  until  the 
Constitution  of  1790  went  into  effect.  George  Ross  was  his  Vice- 
President. 

Congress  having  arranged  to  satisfy  Pennsylvania’s  need  for 
an  outlet  on  Lake  Erie,  a purchase  of  the  tract  so  to  be  ceded  by 
the  United  States  was  made  from  Cornplanter  and  other  Indians 
in  1789. 

When  with  the  consent  of  Pennsylvania  a new  Constitution 
for  the  United  States,  framed  by  a convention  which  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia, had  been  adopted  and  was  going  into  effect,  the  Assem- 
bly in  obedience  to  a changed  popular  sentiment  arranged  for  the 
people  of  the  Keystone  State  through  a convention  to  overthrow 
its  first  democratic  Constitution  without  waiting  for  the  choosing 
of  another  Council  of  Censors  to  call  the  convention  in  the  pre- 
scribed way.  The  men  chosen  to  this  convention  included  Mifflin, 
McKean,  Wilson,  Hand,  William  Lewis  the  lawyer,  and  William 
Findley,  as  well  as  Albert  Gallatin  and  Timothy  Pickering,  with 
men  subsequently  better  known,  as  Simon  Snyder  and  Joseph 
Hiester.  Mifflin  presided.  On  September  2,  1790,  was  dated 
the  result  of  their  labors,  a frame  of  government  like  that  to  which 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  now  become  accustomed,  with  a 
Governor  elected  directly  by  the  whole  people,  and  a legislature  of 
two  houses,  the  members  of  both  being  chosen  by  the  voters  of 
districts  based  more  or  less  upon  population.  The  new  Governor 
was  elected  that  fall,  and  on  December  21,  1790,  Mifflin  as  such 
superseded  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1790 
OR  seventy  years  following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 


war  the  stream  of  history  in  Pennsylvania  flows  in  a more 


smooth  and  an  ever-broadening  channel.  The  struggle  for 
independence  has  been  fought  and  won,  but  the  revolution  itself  is 
going  on;  henceforth  the  military  actors  in  that  daring  scene  will 
devote  themselves  to  less  heroic  and  less  trying  tasks ; and  as  en- 
feebling age  compels  them  to  withdraw  from  daily  toil,  they  find 
a solace  in  recalling  the  old  days  to  interested  friends  and  eager 
listening  grandchildren.  Once  more  with  gleaming  eyes  they  will 
tell  of  the  midnight  storming  of  Stony  Point  and  the  fight  under 
the  fierce  July  sun  at  Monmouth  ; of  the  pitiless  winter  life  at  V al- 
ley Forge  and  the  blood-stained  march  to  Princeton;  of  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  and  surrender  of  Cornwallis ; of  the  long,  weary 
marches  through  the  sickly  regions  of  the  South,  and  of  the  final 
shots  fired  at  Sharon  Springs  in  Georgia.  One  by  one  they  will 
cease  to  tell  the  wonderful  story  until  the  last  survivor  has  told  it 
for  the  last  time  and  then  disappears  forever  from  life’s  stage. 

While  growing  old  and  passing  away,  their  places  are  filled  by 
a younger  generation,  eager  to  achieve  fresh  victories  in  the  world 
of  nature,  production  and  commerce,  and  under  the  inspiring 
breeze  of  freedom  they  are  to  multiply  in  number  and  increase  in 
wealth  as  no  other  people  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

With  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  even  those  who  had  been 
opposed  to  the  movement  speedily  accpiiesced,  though  many  years 
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elapsed  before  all  the  bitter  memories  engendered  by  the  strife 
could  pass  away.  Yet  time  was  working  its  subtile  and  effective 
ministry;  the  wounds  of  war  were  healing,  and  if  the  older  ones 
could  not  wholly  forget  them,  others  were  growing  up  who  had 
not  suffered.  Self-interest  also  was  a powerful  eraser ; ever)- 
one  believed  that  peace  was  final  and  that  whatever  else  might 
happen,  the  old  relation  would  never  be  resumed.  As  the  sepa- 
ration was  complete,  all  were  alike  interested  in  improving  the 
new  situation. 

It  is  true  that  the  future  had  not  the  settled  aspect  that,  after 
more  than  a century  of  orderly  government,  now  lies  before  us. 
Political  discord  and  suffering  had  wrought  their  usual  result  and 
a federal  constitution  was  adopted ; nor  could  it  have  come  earlier 
or  in  an  easier  way.  That  a strong  federal  constitution  was  need- 
ful was  as  evident  to  the  man  of  intelligence  in  1776  as  in  1789, 
but  the  dissentient  forces  were  not  ready  to  yield  at  the  earlier 
time,  hence  the  people  continued  to  suffer  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
more  before  the  hard  argument  of  necessity  induced  effective 
action. 

The  party  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  Revolution,  brave  and 
brilliant  as  had  been  its  work,  was  not  destined  long  to  control 
the  current  of  political  events.  It  is  true  that  a party  which  had 
emerged  as  victor  in  a great  contest  might,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, be  supposed  to  have  strengthened  its  position  immensely 
and  perhaps  might  have  made  its  future  secure  for  a long  period. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  teaching  of  history.  Why,  then,  was  the 
party  of  the  Revolution  so  soon  overwhelmed  ? Two  reasons  eas- 
ily account  for  that  result.  One  was  that  the  revolutionary  party 
in  Pennsylvania  never  constituted  an  actual  majority,  and  ruled 
by  the  power  of  force  rather  than  by  the  power  of  numbers. 
Again,  by  their  strong  course  they  were  forming  a cloud  of 
wrath,  the  descent  of  which  some  day  they  knew  was  inevitable ; 
and  by  its  fall  none  were  more  conscious  than  they  of  destruction. 
The  most  they  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  invent  and  use  devices 
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for  postponing  the  dreaded  day.  The  election  of  John  Dickinson 
as  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  in  1781,  was  a 
loud  note  of  warning.  Though  the  constitutionalists  regained 
power  in  1784,  they  could  not  long  delay  the  repeal  of  the  test 
oath  act.  and  with  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  their  full  polit- 
ical rights,  the  dominant  party  began  to  tremble  for  its  existence. 
At  the  opening  of  1790  parties  were  on  the  eve  of  a momentous 
change.  The  old  ones  were  crumbling,  and  ere  long  the  material 
elements  were  to  be  combined  into  entirely  different  structures. 
Among  the  results  of  their  dissolution  and  reformation,  was  the 
breaking  down  the  memories  of  war  and  the  leading  of  all  to  unite 
on  new  questions  and  new  political  experiments.  The  abatement 
in  influence  of  the  Friends  in  politics  was  total.  Their  avowed 
principles  of  peace  and  reluctance  to  participate  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  completed  the  overthrow  of  their  political  influence. 
Thereafter  they  took  no  active  interest  in  larger  political  affairs 
and  attended  to  their  private  concerns,  charities  and  other  human- 
itarian efforts.  Indeed  their  interest  in  men  was  perhaps  increased 
by  their  withdrawal  from  public  matters.  The  slave,  whose  con- 
dition had  long  engaged  their  attention,  was  the  subject  of  still 
greater  solicitude.  While  the  American  colonists  were  trying 
to  break  the  shackles  binding  them  to  Great  Britain,  the  Friends 
were  trying  to  free  the  shackles  of  those  in  bondage,  and  before 
beginning  a crusade  with  others,  they  started  the  movement 
among  themselves.  In  1774  the  Pennsylvania  Yearly  Meeting 
took  decisive  action.  A committee  of  thirty-four  Friends,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken,  re- 
ported that  those  of  their  profession  who  were  concerned  in  im- 
porting, selling  or  purchasing  slaves  and  continuing  them  in 
bondage  beyond  the  time  limited  by  law  or  custom  for  white  per- 
sons, “ought  to  be  speedily  treated  with  in  the  spirit  of  true  love 
and  wisdom  and  the  iniquity  of  their  conduct  laid  before  them.” 
If  they  were  not  brought  to  a proper  sense  of  their  injustice  and 
willingness  to  do  whatever  was  reasonable  and  necessary  for  re- 
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storing  slaves  to  their  natural  and  just  right  to  liberty,  then  the 
meeting  was  to  proceed  against  them  by  the  rules  of  the  Quaker 
discipline  “for  other  immoral,  unjust  and  reproachful  conduct.” 
The  Friends  were  also  “advised  and  admonished  against  being  ac- 
cessory to  the  promotion  of  their  unrighteous  traffic,”  by  “hiring 
slaves  on  wages.”  True  to  their  position,  two  years  afterward, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  directed  the  Monthly  Meetings  to  disown 
those  “where  their  labors  had  proved  unavailing,”  and  before  the 
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Revolutionary  war  had  closed  the  Friends  were  no  longer  guilty 
of  holding  their  fellow  men  in  bondage. 

But  they  did  not  stop  simply  with  releasing  them.  Feeling 
that  they  had  withheld  from  them  what  was  their  just  right,  the 
families  of  large  numbers  were  visited,  funds  were  raised  for  edu- 
cating their  children  and  “in  some  instances  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion was  made,  varying  according  to  the  duration  of  their  bond- 
age.” 

Having  first  cleared  their  own  people  of  slave  ownership,  they 
proceeded  without  delay  to  urge  war  on  the  system.  At  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1787  it  was  declared,  “Let  no  opportunity  be 
lost  of  discouraging  the  unrighteous  business,  and  manifesting 
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to  the  world  the  religious  ground  of  our  Christian  testimony 
against  this  public  wickedness.”  Congress  was  memorialized 
and  the  warfare  thus  begun  was  continued  with  persistence  until 
it  was  destroyed.  Having  once  clearly  seen  the  truth,  with  the 
characteristic  energy  they  have  always  shown  in  every  cause,  their 
efforts  never  for  a moment  flagged.  At  the  period  which  we 
are  now  considering,  all  their  force  was  turned  to  the  extirpation 
of  this  ancient  evil. 


The  year  1790  found  one  peculiar  class  of  people,  the  loyal- 
ists, absent.  Many  had  fled  during  the  Revolutionary  conflict, 
followed  by  a larger  number  after  its  success  was  assured.  Some 
of  them  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and  others  to  England,  where  they 
applied  for  relief  to  the  government  whose  service  had  proved 
their  ruin.  In  their  behalf  a committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  one  from  each  State,  to  enlighten  the  British  public  and  to 
secure  action  by  the  government.  The  King  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  in  1783  alluded  to  the  “American  sufferers  who  from 
motives  of  loyalty  to  him,  or  attachment  to  the  mother-country, 
had  relinquished  their  properties  or  professions,”  and  trusted  that 
generous  attention  would  be  shown  to  them.  A board  of  commis- 
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sioners  was  appointed  to  examine  these  claims,  but  their  work 
went  on  slowly;  and  the  loyalists  became  dispirited.  In  1788  a 
tract  appeared,  probably  written  by  Galloway,  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  loyalists  was  forcibly  described.  The  delay  of  justice 
had  produced  the  most  melancholy  and  shocking  results.  A num- 
ber of  the  sufferers  had  been  driven  by  it  into  insanity  and  become 
their  own  destroyers,  “leaving  behind  them  helpless  widows  and 
orphans  to  subsist  upon  the  cold  bharity  of  strangers.”  The  num- 
ber of  loy^alist  claimants  in  England,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Canada,  all  from  the  American  colonies,  was  5,072.  Of 
these,  954  withdrew  their  claims  or  did  not  prosecute.  The 
amount  of  the  losses  stated  by  the  claimants  was  £8,026,045 ; of 
this  sum  £3,292,452  was  allowed.  The  number  of  loyalists  from 
Pennsylvania  is  not  known. 

The  church  recovered  slowly.  Many  churches  had  been 
burned  during  the  war  and  the  apparent  decline  in  religious  senti- 
ment had  been  such  that  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  slow.  Their 
charred  ruins  long  disfigured  many  a prospect  and  the  scattered 
congregations  were  again  drawn  together  only  with  great  effort. 

Business  had  revived  after  a long  period  of  depression,  caused 
by  the  excessive  purchase  of  imports  on  credit  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  exportation  of  products  had  largely  increased,  prices 
had  advanced  and  the  farmers  were  animated  with  a new  hope. 
The  price  of  grain  and  other  products  at  Pittsburg  was  fifty  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  half  a century  before  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1739  wheat  was  sold  in  that  port  for  two  shillings  and  nine  pence 
per  bushel,  flour  for  seven  shillings  and  three  pence  per  hundred 
pounds  and  Indian  corn  for  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per  bushel. 
“These  truths,”  said  the  enthusiastic  Coxe,  “were  interesting  to 
the  interior  landholder  and  to  the  political  economist.”  As 
business  had  improved,  so  had  the  condition  of  debtors.  The 
constitution  of  1776  provided  that  a debtor,  unless  there  was  a 
strong  suspicion  of  fraud,  should  not  be  confined  after  the  deliv- 
ery of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  Similar  provis- 
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ions  for  the  debtor  class  were  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  1790. 
This  was  a long  step  in  advance,  for  in  almost  all  other  nations 
debtors  had  been  cruelly  treated. 

From  the  humane  treatment  of  the  debtor  we  may  pass  to  the 
general  administration  of  justice.  The  great  figure  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice McKean,  with  his  massive  sense  of  right,  and  his  severity  of 
manner,  is  constantly  before  us.  Yet  he  was  honest  and  incorrupti- 
ble, and  was  sternly  bent  on  administering  the  law  with  intelligence. 
At  the  opening  of  this  period  he  was  assisted  by  other  men  of 
worth,  and  through  the  industry  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas  in  report- 
ing and  publishing  the  decisions,  they  were  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a judicial  system.  It  is  true  that  the  people  for  a genera- 
tion did  not  comprehend  the  nature  and  worth  of  this  system,  and 
often  accused  the  judges  of  deciding  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
when  in  truth  they  were  following  a rule  that  had  been  laid  down 
on  some  previous  occasion.  But  the  people  in  general  knew  of 
no  law  outside  the  statutory  enclosure,  and  were  slow  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a common  law,  slowly  built  up  by  English 
judges,  to  which  the  judges  of  the  Province  and  State  had  made 
some  changes  and  additions.  In  1791  James  Wilson,  the  most 
eminent  legal  scholar  of  his  time,  remarked  in  a report  to  the 
legislature  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes:  “The  acts  of  the  leg- 

islature of  Pennsylvania,  though  very  numerous,  compose  but  a 
small  proportion  of  her  laws.  The  common  law  is  a fact  and  by 
far  the  most  important  fact  of  her  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Statute  regulations  are  intended  only  for  those  cases  comparative- 
ly few  in  which  the  common  law  is  defective,  or  to  which  it  is  in- 
applicable. To  that  law  those  regulations  are  properl}7  to  be  con- 
sidered as  no  more  than  a supplement.  A knowledge  of  that  law 
should,  for  this  reason,  precede  or  at  least  accompany  the  study 
of  those  regulations.  To  know  what  the  common  law  was  before 
the  making  of  any  statute,  says  my  Lord  Coke,  ‘is  the  very  lock 
and  key  to  let  open  the  windows  of  the  statute.’  To  lay  the 
statute  laws  before  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  common  law, 
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amounts  frequently  to  much  the  same  thing  as  laying  every  third 
or  fourth  line  of  a deed  before  one  who  has  never  seen  the  residue 
of  it.”  Thus  the  common  law  was  a most  important  part  of  the 
legal  system,  and  Wilson  was  truly  wise  in  seeking  to  make  its 
existence  better  known.  Well  would  it  have  been  had  as  much 
interest  been  taken  in  trying  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  common 
law  and  a better  knowledge  of  its  principles.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
opposition  to  it  began  to  grow  until  it  reached  a serious  height. 
The  people  failed  to  comprehend  its  worth  and  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  an  enemy.  Instead  of  appreciating  its  worth  and  extent, 
they  sought  to  destroy  it  and  surround  themselves  with  a statu- 
tory system. 

The  lower  courts  were  in  active  operation,  and  juries  still  par- 
ticipated in  the  decision  of  many  cases.  There  was  some  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  the  methods  of  drawing  jurymen,  but  the  sys- 
tem was  still  regarded  with  respect  and  veneration.  Men  were 
more  inclined  to  perform  their  duty  than  they  are  now,  and  juries 
were  more  intelligent  and  of  a higher  order  of  citizenship. 

An  educational  system  existed,  but  it  did  not  receive  any 
popular  support.  It  had  its  friends,  but  they  were  neither 
numerous  nor  influential.  The  constitution  of  1776  had  pro- 
vided for  the  establishing  of  schools  in  each  county,  with  such 
salaries  for  the  masters,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  public,  as 
would  “enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices,”  while  a uni- 
versity for  the  promotion  of  “all  useful  learning”  was  also  encour- 
aged. But  something  more  than  constitutional  recognition  was 
required  to  create  schools.  They  could  not  flourish  without  a 
deep  sense  of  their  need.  Everywhere  they  had  been  blasted  by 
the  war,  as  a grain  field  is  laid  low  by  a tornado.  They  were 
now  slowly  recovering,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  1790,  the  subject  was  warmly  discussed.  It  was  proposed  to 
re-enact  the  clause  in  the  former  constitution,  except  that  the 
State,  instead  of  the  public,  should  pay  the  masters.  This  did  not 
provide  for  free  schools,  or  free  ones  even  to  the  poor.  A mem- 
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ber  of  the  convention  from  Luzerne  county,  Timothy  Pickering, 
proposed  a more  liberal  measure.  He  “was  from  a part  of  the 
State  where  public  schools  had  been  for  many  years  in  operation 
under  local  laws;  and,  besides,  he  had  come  to  Pennsylvania  from 
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Massachusetts,  where  such  schools  were  common.”  Mr.  Mc- 
Kean having  proposed  an  amendment  providing  for  the  education 
of  “the  poor  gratis,”  Mr.  Pickering  proposed  the  following  sub- 
stitute : “Knowledge  generally  diffused  among  the  people  being 

essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth, 
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by  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth.” 
This  failed  and  the  convention  finally  adopted  an  article  provid- 
ing that  the  legislature  “shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis.”  Such  a 
provision,  providing  for  a division  of  children  into  two  classes, 
was  destined  to  failure.  In  a republic,  especially  where  so  many 
had  started  in  on  nearly  the  same  conditions,  or  were  contending 
on  essentially  the  same  terms,  the  creation  of  a system  of  public 
poor  schools  was  sure  to  receive  no  support,  and  so  the  system 
was  branded  with  failure  from  the  start.  It  was  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  any  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  education  was  in  a doubtful  condition,  this  coula  not  be 
said  of  the  population,  for  it  was  spreading  westward  rapidly. 
In  1790  the  number  given  in  the  first  federal  census  was 
434,373.  Of  this  number  28,522  were  living  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  54,391  in  the  county.  The  next  most  popu- 
lous county  was  York,  which  had  37,747  inhabitants,  though 
the  figures  for  Lancaster  were  not  far  behind,  36,147.  Berks 
stood  the  fourth,  having  30,179,  while  Chester,  one  of  the 
oldest,  had  27,937.  Bucks,  Northampton  and  Montgomery 
had  respectively  25,401,  24,250  and  22,929,  while  Washing- 
ton, west  of  the  mountains,  had  23,866.  No  other  county 
then  had  20,000;  Cumberland  and  Dauphin  had  nearly  the 
same,  18,243  and  18, 177.  The  population  of  Northumber- 
land was  17,161,  Westmoreland  16,018  and  Franklin  15,655. 
Bedford  had  13,124,  Fayette  13,325  and  Allegheny  10,309.  The 
population  of  the  other  four  counties,  Delaware,  Huntingdon, 
Mifflin  and  Luzerne,  was  respectively  9,483,  7,565,  7,562  and 
4,904.  Classified  as  free  white  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
there  were  110,788;  below  that  age  106,363,  while  all  other  free 
persons  numbered  6,537.  Of  slaves  there  were  3.737  still  living 
in  the  State.  Most  of  them  lived  in  the  country  and  at  this  time 
there  were  not  three  hundred  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  slave  system  was  surely  disappearing,  though  in  Febru- 
ary, 1791,  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  permit- 
ting officers  of  the  United  States  to  hold  slaves  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  bill  was  strongly  opposed,  especially  by  the  society  for  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  promptly  voted  down. 
The  people  had  long  felt  that  it  was  an  alien  system,  and  though 
its  worst  features  had  never  been  known  here,  they  were  im- 
patient to  see  the  end. 

The  three  original  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Ches- 
ter had  multiplied  by  1790  to  twenty-one.  To  the  three  original 
counties  none  were  added  for  nearly  fifty  years,  then  Lan- 
caster was  cut  off  from  Chester  in  1729  (May  10),  and 
York  from  Lancaster  twenty  years  afterward,  1749  (August 
19),  and  Cumberland  from  Lancaster  the  following  year, 
1 75°  (January  27).  Northampton  was  set  off  from  Bucks 
in  1752  (March  11),  and  Berks  from  Philadelphia,  Chester  and 
Lancaster  at  the  same  time.  Twenty  years  passed  before  the 
creation  of  any  more  counties,  then  in  1771  (March  9),  Bedford 
was  carved  out  of  Cumberland.  Northumberland  was  formed 
the  next  year  (March  21,  1772),  composed  of  parts  of  Lan- 
caster, Cumberland,  Berks,  Bedford  and  Northampton.  West- 
moreland was  created  the  next  year  (February  26,  1773)  from 
Bedford,  to  which  a part  of  the  purchase  of  1784  was  added  in 
1785.  The  twelfth  county  to  be  formed  was  Washington,  in 
1781  (March  28)  from  Westmoreland,  and  Fayette  also  was  cut 
out  of  it  in  1783  (September  26),  while  an  eastern  county,  Mont- 
gomery, was  set  off  from  Philadelphia  in  1784  (September  10.) 
Franklin  was  created  at  the  same  time  (September  9)  and  was 
taken  from  Cumberland.  Dauphin  was  taken  from  Lancaster  the 
next  year  (March  4,  1785),  and  Luzerne  from  Northumberland 
in  1796  (September  25).  Fluntingdon  is  nearly  as  old,  1787 
(September  20),  and  was  taken  from  Bedford.  Allegheny  was 
carved  out  of  Westmoreland  and  Washington  in  1788  (Septem- 
ber 24),  Mifflin  from  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  in  1789 
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(September  19),  and  Delaware  from  Chester  the  same  year. 
Thus  of  the  twenty-one  counties,  three  were  original.  The  next 
one  was  formed  half  a century  later,  three  during  the  next  three 
years  and  fifteen  during  the  next  eighteen  years. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  immigration  was  strongly  flow- 
ing into  the  State.  The  abundance  of  fertile  and  cheap  lands, 
the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  the  large  measure  of  political 
freedom  enjoyed  by  every  one  and  the  lightness  of  the  taxes, 
formed  a series  of  attractions  to  the  immigrant  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  country.  Ownership  of  the  land  gave  to  the  pos- 
sessor an  importance  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  He  felt 
that  he  was  a freer  and  larger  being  than  ever  before,  endowed 
with  new  energy  and  put  on  a higher  vantage  ground.  The 
peculiar  privilege  had  been  granted  foreigners  by  the  legis- 
lature of  buying  and  holding  lands  and  houses  without  relinquish- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  They  could 
lease,  hire,  sell  or  bequeath  lands  and  receive  the  rents.  Indeed, 
they  had  every  territorial  and  pecuniary  right  of  native  born 
Pennsylvanians.  As  they  professed  to  owe  allegiance  to  a for- 
eign power,  they  could  acquire  no  civil  rights  under  any  other, 
but,  if  they  chose  to  become  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  they  ac- 
quired every  right  possessed  by  any  other  citizen.  This  right  to 
purchase,  hold  and  sell  lands  by  foreigners  had  been  originally 
granted  for  three  years  from  1787,  and  was  continued  for  a longer 
period  after  1790.  At  this  period,  April  6,  1788,  John  Penn, 
the  governor  and  grandson  of  the  original  proprietor,  travelled 
through  the  State  and  made  some  notes  that  are  replete  with  in- 
terest. Starting  from  Philadelphia  he  passed  through  the  town- 
ship of  Roxborough  and  on  his  way  saw  two  meeting  houses 
filled  with  people,  another  proof  that  the  Friends  were  still 
faithful  to  their  old  traditions.  If  the  soil  was  not  so  rich  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  country  was  beautifully  diversi- 
fied with  cleared  fields  and  forests.  At  a tavern  where  he  alight- 
ed, he  met  a hoary-headed  guest  who  invited  him  within,  calling 
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him  the  “honorable  proprietor.’’  “To  show  how  qualified  re- 
spect is  in  this  democratical  country,”  says  Penn’s  account,  “this 
discourse  passed  while  he,  the  tavern  keeper,  and  myself  were 
lounging  in  three  chairs,  and  I obliged  to  joke  with  him  about  his 
age.”  Mine  host,  too,  told  Penn  about  the  condition  of  his 
finances,  from  which  he  concluded  that  he  had  recently  petitioned 
for  the  relief  of  debtors. 

Continuing  his  journey,  he  noted  a change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  buildings.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  shingles  were  the 
“ordinary  covering,”  but  in  this  section  the  houses  were  covered 
with  tiles  made  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  barns  were  roofed  with 
thatch.  As  he  neared  Reading  he  was  questioned  by  a person 
concerning  a manor  of  which  he  was  the  owner.  He  was  shown 
the  fertile  valley  and  low  places  which  were  all  settled  by  en- 
croachers,  while  the  mountains,  lonely  and  lordly,  still  defied  those 
who  dwelt  below.  Reading,  he  thought,  was  finely  situated  on 
the  river  and  sheltered  by  mountains.  He  dined  with  the  only 
tavern  keeper  who  had  not  voted  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
proprietary  estate.  Here  Penn  went  to  a ferry,  still  belonging  to 
him,  that  had  been  rented,  and  from  there  to  a farm  “belonging 
to  the  proprietors,”  which  he  intended  to  divide  and  sell  in  smaller 
parcels.  The  people,  he  found,  were  alive  to  the  importance  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  a subscription  of 
£3,000  was  being  raised  for  that  purpose.  By  so  doing  it  was 
thought  that  the  trade  and  property  of  the  town  would  most  rap- 
idly increase.  Penn  adds,  however,  that  “another  plan  much 
sooner  to  be  executed  is  the  establishment  of  a school.”  The 
trustees  were  to  give  the  teacher  £100  currency  per  annum. 

Penn  visited  a farm  belonging  to  General  Mifflin  that  was 
near  Reading.  It  included  about  1,200  acres  and  was  managed 
by  a Scotchman.  A large  tract  of  meadow  land  of  100  acres  was 
irrigated.  A neighbor  of  General  Mifflin’s  who  attracted  Penn’s 
attention,  was  “one  of  the  marrying  Bunkers,  who  live  in  their 
own  houses  like  other  countrymen,  lint  wear  their  beards  long.” 
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From  Reading  Penn  went  to  Womelsdorf.  There  was  one 
place  on  the  way  that  was  “remarkable  for  its  European  appear- 
ance.” The  lands  were  all  cultivated,  and  adorned  with  a “very 
handsome”  church.  But  most  of  the  way  was  lonely;  the  beauties 
seen  were  chiefly  those  of  the  wilderness ; the  trees  were  desolate, 
for  they  were  without  leaves.  Here  and  there  were  green  spots, 
dots  of  firs,  especially  on  the  hillsides, 

“Forlorn  and  wild, 

The  seat  of  desolation." 

Mills  were  passed  whence  the  whitened  miller  doubtless  emerged, 
and  looked  without  knowing  the  grandson  of  Pennsylvania’s 
founder  was  passing  by.  Then  Penn  rode  through  Lebanon  and 
about  sunset  caught  a glimpse  of  the  Susquehanna  “flowing  be- 
tween its  woody  and  cultivated  banks  close  to  the  town.” 

Thence  Penn  journeyed  to  Carlisle.  The  first  buildings  seen 
were  three  or  four  separate  wings,  intended  for  magazines  origin- 
ally, but  granted  by  Congress  to  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  college 
for  twenty  years.  The  present  college  or  school-house  was  a 
small  patched-up  building.  Dr.  Nesbit  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  institution.  Penn  found  his  landlord,  though  an  Irishman, 
“possessed  of  the  free  and  easy  style  to  a great  degree.  It  was 
difficult  indeed  to  persuade  him,  for  any  length  of  time,  that  I was 
able  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  his  society.”  In  this  neighborhood 
Penn  had  lands  in  charge  of  General  Armstrong. 

Returning  to  the  Susquehanna,  Penn  rode  along  the  eastern 
bank  to  Middletown.  From  the  westerly  bank  stretched  for  many 
miles  a vast  forest.  At  Middletown  he  stopped  with  Mr.  More, 
formerly  a teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Philadelphia,  who 
proved  to  be  a warm  tory,  and  “friend  of  passive  obedience.  Un- 
like many  tories  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  new  constitution.”  Not 
far  away  was  Blue  Rock,  the  grounds  around  which  were  exam- 
ined, and  the  resolution  was  formed  to  keep  or  purchase  “near 
two  hundred  acres”  for  a country  seat.  The  situation  command- 
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ed  the  distant  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  several  islands.  Well 
might  Penn  have  a longing  to  live  and  look  on  so  fair  a scene. 

Penn  talked  with  persons  by  the  way.  On  his  return 
through  Lancaster  he  learned  that  the  country  was  friendly  to  the 
new  federal  constitution.  The  argument  was  “that  matters  could 
not  be  worse,  nor  taxes  higher.”  He  was  told  of  a farm  of  four 
hundred  acres  in  that  section  which  “brought  £60  per  annum 
clear  of  all  expenses.”  The  next  stop  was  near  Nottingham 
meeting  house.  To  this  society  William  Penn  had  given  forty 
acres  as  a place  of  worship.  The  lands  were  seen  from  the  tav- 
ern. The  titles  were  in  dispute,  and  the  grandson,  having  his 
eye  wide  open  to  all  the  possibilities,  remarked  that  he  could  gain 
little  information  of  his  “claims  to  these  lands.”  Continuing  his 
journey  Penn  reached  Wilmington,  and  after  a brief  visit  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia. 

The  picture  we  are  now  trying  to  form  of  the  State  would  be 
incomplete  without  a glance  at  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  men 
who  were  then  administering  its  affairs,  making  its  laws,  and 
guiding  the  people  in  education,  religion,  literature  and  other 
matters.  Of  these,  Mifflin  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Jolly,  good-natured,  uncritical,  familiar  with  all, 
eloquent  in  speech,  ready  to  serve  the  public  or  a friend,  without 
malice,  eager  to  forgive  and  forget  a wrong,  such  a man  was 
Mifflin.  How  different  from  McKean!  Ever  since  1777  the  lat- 
ter had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  and  was  ardently  devoted 
to  the  American  cause.  He  had  passed  through  a severe  ordeal 
and  had  come  out  unharmed.  His  judgments  were  formed  with 
a rare  intelligence;  his  integrity  was  never  questioned,  and  so, 
notwithstanding  his  temper  and  arbitrary  methods,  his  position 
in  the  social  structure  was  as  firm  as  a rock.  No  one  thought  of 
removing  him  if  he  could,  because  his  most  needful  judicial  qual- 
ities were  so  apparent. 

Wilson,  serene,  broad-minded,  theoretical,  full  of  learning, 
speculative  even  amidst  the  most  stirring  scenes,  lived  and 
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wrought  his  finished  productions  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
narrow  customs  of  his  time.  Three  men  were  conducting 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the  day,  Oswald,  Duane  and  Fenno. 
Oswald  edited  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  and  had  too  often  felt  the  ju- 
dicial rod  applied  by  McKean.  A kindly  man,  yet  wielding  often 
an  acrid  pen,  he  was  often  embroiled  in  quarrels,  though  with  no 
one  did  he  fare  so  badly  as  with  the  chief  justice.  Duane  was  an 
Irishman,  who  wielded  a strong,  vigorous  pen,  and  with  Leib  for 
twenty  years  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  party  politics.  He  edited 
the  “Advertiser,”  changed  later  to  “Aurora,”  while  Fenno  edited 
the  “Gazette.”  Years  brought  disappointment,  and  the  chilling 
of  his  ambition  changed  a kindly,  hopeful  nature  into  coldness  and 
disregard  for  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  lawyers  of  the  time  was  Ross  of 
Reading,  author  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar,  while  another  of 
the  same  name  was  a solid,  worthy  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  who 
was  the  first  choice  for  United  States  Senator.  Dickinson  was 
still  living,  hardly  past  middle  life,  but  no  longer  a great  force  in 
society.  His  singular  race  as  a public  man  was  already  run,  al- 
though he  lived  eighteen  years  beyond  the  time  we  are  now  de- 
scribing. Gray  don , the  most  brilliant  and  piquant  writer  of  the 
time,  was  living,  serving  as  prothonotary  for  Dauphin  county, 
partly  by  favor  of  Dickinson’s  vote  as  president  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council.  Yet  Graydon  did  not  like  him.  His  judg- 
ment, though  severe,  is  worth  giving,  for  a correct  judgment  of 
this  extraordinary  man  is  the  most  difficult  to  render  of  all  the 
men  of  his  time.  “In  his  station  as  president,”  says  Graydon, 
“Mr.  Dickinson  added  not  much  to  his  reputation,  in  the  opinion 
of  either  of  the  parties.  By  endeavoring  to  stand  well  with  both, 
he,  unfortunately,  pleased  neither.  .'  . . Mr.  Dickinson  was 

very  far  from  a consistent  politician.  Though  so  little  of  a Re- 
publican at  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution  as  to  haggle  at 
independence,  he  became  so  outrageous  a one  in  the  sequel  as  to  be 
an  amateur  of  French  liberty,  and  in  respect  to  the  parties  in  Eng- 
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land,  a Foxite  professed.  To  account  for  this,  for  certainly  there 
is  a glow  of  sentiment  in  his  writings  which  would  promise  better 
things,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  casualties  in  his  public  ca- 
reer. In  the  first  place,  then,  from  his  supposed  want  of  energy 
while  in  the  first  Congress,  Mr.  John  Adams  had,  in  a letter  inter- 
cepted and  published  by  the  British,  styled  him  ‘a  peddling  genius,’ 
and  Mr.  Adams,  being  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  thoroughly  anti-Galliean,  might  possibly  have  contrib- 
uted to  place  Mr.  Dickinson  in  the  opposite  ranks.  Probably,  too, 
the  once  celebrated  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  writer  of  congres- 
sional addresses  was  not  altogether  pleased  at  finding  himself  in 
the  background,  and  eclipsed  by  statesmen  of  less  standing  than 
himself.” 

Another  leader  whose  race  was  nearly  over,  was  George 
Bryan.  Of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  he  was  one  of  the  most  fiery, 
scheming  and  daring  men  of  the  time.  He  was  especially  dis- 
liked by  the  tories,  and  he  reciprocated  the  feeling  without  abate- 
ment. West  of  the  mountains  were  four  men  whose  reputation 
was  soon  to  fill  the  State  and  pass  beyond.  One  of  these  was 
Albert  Gallatin,  a Swiss,  who  for  twelve  years  was  to  be  the  sheet 
anchor  of  the  administration  of  Jefferson  and  Madison;  Bracken- 
ridge,  afterward  in  Congress  and  attaining  a fine  reputation  as  a 
judge;  Findlay,  who  also  served  with  distinction  as  a member  of 
that  party,  and  Addison,  who  finally  became  the  victim  of  party 
intolerance  and  was  unjustly  deposed. 

Rittenhouse  was  still  living.  In  1789  he  resigned  the  office 
of  treasurer,  which  for  thirteen  years  he  had  held  with  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  all  parties.  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
he  informed  the  Assembly  that  his  health  was  not  good  and  he 
most  earnestly  wished  to  devote  some  of  the  few  remaining  hours 
of  his  life  ‘‘to  a favorite  science.”  He  had  been  annually  elected 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly,  a circumstance  on  which 
he  might  justly  reflect  “with  satisfaction.”  “He  would  not 
pay,”  he  said,  “so  ill  a compliment  to  those  he  owed  so  much,  as 
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to  suppose  the  principal  motive  in  these  repeated  appointments 
was  any  other  than  the  public  gooch  yet  he  was  very  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  a regard  to  his  interest  was  not  wholly  out  of  view.  He 
had  accepted  the  office  when  it  was  attended  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  consequently  when  there  was  no  competition  for  it. 
Soon  afterward  a depreciated  currency  made  it  extremely  burden- 
some without  any  prospects  of  profit.  But  if  the  embarrassments 
of  the  office  had  in  general  been  little  understood  by  the  outside 
world,  and  if  the  rewards  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  public 
opinion,”  he  was  still  more  grateful  to  the  several  Assemblies, 
who,  under  these  impressions,  had  nevertheless  continued  him  so 
long  their  treasurer. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1790 


HE  constitution  of  1776  had  been  hastily  prepared  amid  great 


excitement  and  was  adopted  with  the  determined  spirit  that 


characterized  all  public  measures  during  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Only  the  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs  justified  the 
strong  methods  that  were  employed  to  set  aside  the  frame  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  people  had  so  long  lived.  Even  though 
it  had  become  somewhat  antiquated,  it  might  have  been  improved 
by  regular  methods ; nor  would  any  more  time  have  been  needed 
in  mending  it  than  in  constructing  another.  That  the  constitu- 
tion amended  in  the  regular  manner  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable to  a larger  number  of  people,  no  person  would  deny.  But 
such  an  instrument  would  not  have  served  the  determined  pur- 
poses of  the  leaders.  They  were  animated  with  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  certainly  were  mastered  by  them,  although  their  action 
appeared  to  be  arbitrary.  They  were  filled  with  ambition  and  the 
love  of  power,  but  they  were  not  utterly  selfish  men.  The  time 
had  come  when  by  vigorous  methods  they  could  get  control,  and 
they  improved  the  opportunity.  So  they  grasped  the  prize, 
knowing  that  in  doing  this  they  were  sure  to  alienate  a large  num- 
ber of  persons  whose  wealth  and  influence  it  was  most  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  retain.  They  were  censured  for  what  they  did,  yet 
it  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  them  of  dishonest  purposes. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  constitution  were  the  existence  of 
a single  legislative  body,  and  a council  of  censors  consisting  of 
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two  men  from  each  city  and  county  in  the  State,  whose  functions 
in  American  history  were  of  an  unusual  character.  The  first 
council  of  censors  was  elected  in  1783,  and  the  members  were  to 
hold  office  for  seven  years.  They  were  to  meet  annually  and 
inquire  whether  the  constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate; 
whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government 
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had  performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  people ; whether  the 
public  taxes  had  been  justly  laid  and  collected,  and  in  what  manner 
they  had  been  used,  and  the  laws  in  general  had  been  executed.  A 
majority  of  their  number  was  sufficient  for  action  on  every  matter, 
except  the  calling  of  a convention  to  revise  the  constitution ; to  do 
this,  the  consent  of  two-thirds  was  necessary. 

There  had  been  some  question  concerning  the  authorship  of 
this  unusual  provision;  it  had  been  ascribed  to  James  Cannon  and 
George  Bryan,  both  ardent  revolutionists.  Cannon  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  and  a professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  A critic  of  the  time  says 
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of  him,  that  “it  may  not  be  uncharitable  to  presume  that,  having 
little  knowledge  of  men,  and  that  scholastic  predilection  for  the 
antique  in  liberty  which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a pedagogue, 
he  acted  accordingly.”  Bryan  was  an  Irishman,  a great  reader, 
a fluent  talker,  opposed  to  whatever  was  English,  and  though  not 
a member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  he  was  leagued  with 
those  who  were,  and  the  constitution  of  1776  was  unquestionably 
colored  by  his  strong  opinions.  A writer  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  entire  constitution, 
says:  “One  may  reasonably  infer. that  it  grew  out  of  the  com- 

bined views  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  people’s  party,  in  which 
were  Timothy  Matlack,  James  Cannon,  George  Bryan,  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  and  Thomas  Paine.  Matlack  and  Cannon  were 
members  of  the  convention  and  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up 
the  frame  of  government;  and  the  fact  that  George  Bryan  is  asso- 
ciated with  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  views  of  the  entire 
group  found  expression,  in  a measure,  in  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment.” 

The  constitution  fairly  reflected  the  political  opinions  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  older  one,  besides  preserving  so  much 
of  it  as  the  people  regarded  with  favor.  The  single  legislative 
body  was  simply  a continuance  of  the  old  system,  and  so  were  the 
features  relating  to  annual  elections.  Manhood  suffrage  was 
based  on  the  payment  of  taxes  and  one  year’s  residence.  As  the 
office  of  governor  was  swept  away  and  as  the  people  dreaded  to 
give  one  man  so  much  power,  the  constitution  of  1776  provided 
for  the  creation  of  an  executive  council  which  should  choose  one 
of  its  number  president.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  radical  de- 
partures in  all  the  revolutionary  legislation,  after  sundering  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  both  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  in 
the  State  Assembly,  was  the  unwillingness  to  endow  any  person 
with  much  power.  If  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  was  feared, 
it  is  certain  that  the  people  did  not  put  enough  in  the  possession 
of  any  one  to  enable  him  to  turn  usurper  and  obtain  supreme  con- 
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trol.  In  this  respect  the  people  were  consistent  in  their  action ; 
nor  did  their  leaders  at  any  time  show  a disposition  to  abuse  their 
trust.  Though  many  errors  may  be  ascribed  to  them,  the  abuse 
of  power  is  not  among  the  number.  As  all  bills  by  the  former 
constitution  were  to  he  printed  for  consideration  by  the  people 
before  they  passed  to  a third  reading,  and  then  were  to  wait 
until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  for  final  considera- 
tion, hasty  legislation  was  prevented.  Naturalization  required 
one  year’s  residence,  after  which  a person  could  vote,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  hold  office.  As  the  friends  of  the  old  constitution 
were  greatly  displeased  with  these  radical  changes,  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  secure  its  amendment  or  overthrow.  Whether  it 
was  better  fitted  than  the  old  one  for  the  times,  the  hasty  manner 
of  framing  and  adopting  it  was  a great  shock  to  the  public. 
Though  a single  legislature  was  the  continuing  of  the  old  method, 
and  not  the  desirp  of  Franklin,  it  was  called  a “mob  government.” 
Joseph  Reed  evidently  thought  that  the  seven  years’  delay  before 
amendments  could  be  made  was  its  weakest  feature,  and  many 
others  shared  this  opinion. 

Petitions  were  presented  to  the  Assembly  for  amending  the 
constitution,  while  a memorial  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, purporting  to  come  from  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Society,  contained  several  eminent  names.  The  petitioners  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  a second  legislative  house  would  not  be  like  a 
“House  of  Lords,”  as  was  asserted  by  the  council  of  censors,  and 
on  the  occasion  relieved  themselves  of  their  mental  burden  in 
vigorous  expressions  of  disapproval.  For  nearly  a hundred  years 
the  old  system  of  government  had  been  in  operation  without  a 
thought  of  creating  a second  legislative  branch.  The  Assembly 
had  often  been  subjected  to  criticism  for  its  action,  but  no  person 
ever  suggested  as  a remedy  the  creation  of  a second,  or  revisory 
body. 

All  effort  to  secure  a revision  of  the  constitution  proved  un- 
availing and  public  opinion  smouldered  in  discontent,  waiting  for 
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the  first  seven  years  to  pass  and  hoping  for  a revision  that  would 
conform  more  to  the  wishes  of  a larger  number  of  the  people. 
The  bitterness  of  some  of  the  opponents  to  the  constitution  and  to 
those  who  had  gained  control  of  the  government  was  intense.  “I 
have  not  time  nor  patience,”  so  one  of  them  wrote,  “to  mention 
in  how  many  instances  the  Assembly  had  infringed  the  inviolable 
frame  of  government,  or  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  some  late 
appointments ; it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  late  steps  give  infinite 
dissatisfaction  to  the  men  of  property  and  understanding.  The 
clamors  of  the  red-hot  patriots  have  subsided  into  easy  places  and 
offices  of  profit.  The  posts  of  mere  trust  go  a-begging.  No  one 
can  be  found  to  accept  them.” 

If  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  were  numerous  and  bitter, 
it  had  likewise  numerous  and  devoted  friends.  Its  democratic 
character  made  it  popular,  especially  in  the  interior  counties. 
The  prospect  of  “uniform  and  epaulets,  with  militia  titles  and 
paper  money,  making  numbers  of  persons  gentlemen  who  had 
never  been  so  before,”  aroused  this  class  to  an  unknown  degree. 
New  leaders  came  to  the  front  and  the  ease  with  which  they  got 
into  office  and  assisted  in  managing  public  affairs,  yielded  a pleas- 
ure all  the  greater  because  it  was  so  unexpected. 

The  Council  assembled,  as  the  constitution  required,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1783,  and  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg  was  elect- 
ed President.  A majority  of  the  members  favored  amending  the 
constitution,  so  that  the  legislature  should  consist  of  a house  of 
representatives  and  a legislative  council ; that  the  executive  power 
be  vested  in  a governor  with  a veto  power ; that  the  assembly 
should  consist  of  one  hundred  members  and  the  legislative  council 
of  twenty-nine  members;  that  the  judges  should  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  to  serve  during  good  behavior,  with  fixed  salaries ; 
and  that  the  council  of  censors  should  be  abolished.  These 
amendments  were  favorably  regarded  by  twelve  censors,  while 
nine  were  opposed  to  them.  The  only  method  of  adopting  them 
was  by  a constitutional  convention,  and  unfortunately  two-thirds 
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of  the  members  must  unite  to  do  this.  As  more  than  a third  was 
opposed,  the  council  failed.  The  majority  then  issued  an  appeal  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  constitution  was  faulty  when  com- 
pared with  the  constitutions  of  other  States;  that  the  majority, 
but  not  two-thirds,  desired  to  amend  it  in  ways  that  would  render 
it  less  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people;  that  it  was  framed 
in  the  heat  of  party  passion  when  a foe  menaced  the  State  and 
many  of  the  citizens  were  absent  on  military  service;  that  many 
who  opposed  it  at  the  outset  had  submitted  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  amended;  that  seven  years  had  elapsed  and  a 
minority  that  did  not  represent  one-third  of  the  people  bound  the 
majority,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  trust  the  people  to  frame  a gov- 
ernment for  themselves ; and  that  the  proposed  changes  were  not 
experiments,  but  had  been  tried  in  other  States. 

The  minority  also  issued  an  appeal.  They  asserted  that  time 
had  been  wasted  by  the  obstinacy  of  a small  majority  in  trying  to 
make  a new  constitution  instead  of  considering  the  infractions 
of  the  old  one ; that  the  single  executive,  or  governor,  would  be 
dangerous,  and  especially  with  the  veto  power;  that  the  minority 
was  manfully  struggling  to  preserve  the  present  constitution ; that 
the  proposed  second  branch  of  the  legislature  was  in  effect  a 
“House  of  Lords.”  Then  followed  a pamphlet  war  on  the  action 
of  the  convention.  Though  highly  seasoned,  the  pamphleteers 
did  perhaps  advance  more  reasons  than  are  usually  found  in  simi- 
lar productions  of  those  days,  defending  or  criticising  the  consti- 
tution. The  war  lasted  through  the  summer,  but  was  not  es- 
pecially bitter.  Each  side  earnestly  contended  for  its  opinions 
and  felt  that  much  was  at  stake. 

On  resuming  its  sessions,  the  Council  took  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  in  the  early  days  of  that  body,  to  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate  since  its 
adoption.  It  was  thought  that  the  instrument  was  clear  in  its 
principles  and  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  The  committee 
then  considered  the  alleged  infractions  of  the  constitution,  which, 
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although  they  were  of  minor  importance,  were  deemed  proper 
subjects  of  investigation  at  this  time,  and  especially  so  when 
the  question  of  the  life  of  the  constitution  itself  was  at  stake. 
But  notwithstanding  the  infractions  the  committee  finally,  re- 
solved “that  there  does  not  appear  to  this  Council  an  absolute 
necessity  to  call  a convention  to  alter  or  explain  or  amend  the  con- 
stitution.” This  report  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  fourteen  to 
eight,  a marked  change  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  censors 
since  their  previous  action.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
had  wrought  this  change.  A petition  signed  by  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons  had  been  sent  to  the  Council  of  Censors,  opposing  all 
Changes.  This  petition  doubtless  impressed  the  members.  Then, 
too,  George  Bryan  had  been  elected  from  Philadelphia  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  a conservative,  named 
Miles.  The  election  of  Bryan,  a radical  of  the  radicals,  was  an 
indication  of  the  drift  of  public  sentiment.  Muhlenberg  admit- 
ted early  in  the  summer  that  the  conservatives  were  beaten,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  “blind  passion  and  mad  party  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon crowd.”  Joseph  Reed  thought  their  chief  mistake  was  in 
presenting  too  many  amendments  and  that  if  only  a few  had  been 
proposed,  the  needful  two-thirds  vote  of  the  censors  to  hold  a con- 
vention might  have  been  secured.  Bryan  was  severely  attacked 
and  was  characterized  as  the  Censor-General  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
justification  of  their  course  the  censors  simply  issued  an  address 
to  the  people  and  then  adjourned.  They  admitted  that  there  were 
defects  in  the  constitution,  but  as  they  themselves  could  not  agree 
on  the  changes  needed,  they  had  decided  against  calling  a conven- 
tion. They  also  set  forth  some  infringements  on  the  constitution, 
and  regretted  the  lack  of  unanimity  among  themselves.  This 
address,  however,  was  not  a unanimous  product,  for  of  the 
twenty-one,  nine  did  not  approve  of  it. 

Thus  the  first  session  was  ended,  and  the  constitution,  which 
had  been  assailed  so  long,  still  remained  unchanged.  This  was  a 
keen  disappointment  to  those  who  had  been  patiently  waiting  to 
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have  the  constitution  amended;  and  yet,  radical  as  were  those  in 
control  and  determined  as  they  were  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
besides  resorting  to  some  strong  war  measures,  they  had  done 
nothing  to  indicate  an  intention  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  They  were  fond  of  office,  of  power ; this  ancient  senti- 
ment could  in  no  wise  be  stilled  in  them,  yet  they  were  true  be- 
lievers in  liberty.  The  people  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  that 
good  government  is,  after  all,  more  an  affair  of  men  than  of 
constitutions.  Penn  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  when  he 
said  that  good  government  depends  far  more  on  good  men  than 
on  the  wisest  laws.  The  constitution  was  not  the  sheet  anchor  of 
liberty,  but  only  the  expression  of  it;  this  was  a personal  quality 
to  grow  and  be  preserved  within  people  by  personal  action,  and 
not  by  extraneous  action. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  Muhlenberg,  wrote  a letter  to 
his  brother  in  the  summer  of  1784,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Council,  setting  forth  the  prevailing  feeling.  He  declared  that 
blind  passion  and  mad  party  spirit  were  so  strong  and  bitter  that 
its  possessors  “would  rather  put  up  with  three  times  as  many  de- 
fects of  the  constitution  than  with  the  convention.”  But  he  also 
asks : “Is  there  not  a real  aristocracy  where  a few  leaders  of  the 
party,  by  untiring  effort,  manage  to  withhold  from  the  people” 
their  own  power  ? “Do  they  not  betray  a ridiculous  fear  that  in 
a convention  based  upon  equal  representation  of  the  people  the 
people  might  alter  the  constitution?”  Then  he  justly  finds  fault 
that  1,500  taxables  in  Washington,  Bedford,  Westmoreland  and 
other  back  counties,  which  had  paid  little  or  no  tax  during  the 
Revolution,  should  have  as  much  to  say  in  the  Council  of  Censors 
as  those  from  Lancaster  or  Philadelphia,  which  had  borne  the 
burdens  of  the  State. 

The  discontent  with  the  constitution  did  not  die  with  the  in- 
action of  the  censors.  The  old  confederation  was  now  expiring 
and  the  chaos  was  becoming  darker  than  ever.  Finally  when  all 
authority  was  gone,  and  the  people  had  suffered  enough  from  the 
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lack  of  it,  they  were  willing  to  adopt  another  constitution  contain- 
ing the  principles  of  enduring  life. 

The  same  movement  that  led  to  the  ratification  of  the  federal 
constitution  by  Pennsylvania,  stirred  the  waters  in  another  di- 
rection. If  the  federal  constitution  could  be  ratified  by  a con- 
vention, why  could  not  a convention  be  called  to  make  and  adopt 
another  constitution  for  Pennsylvania?  Out  of  this  idea  in  due 
time  grew  a petition  addressed  to  the  legislature,  asking  that  body 
to  take  needful  steps  to  call  a constitutional  convention.  Resolu- 
tions embodying  the  idea  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members.  These  were  opposed,  among  others,  by  James  Mc- 
Lane,  who  had  been  a censor  and  was  opposed  to  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention  of  1783.  The  main  argument  was  that 
the  constitution  of  1776  had  provided  a way  for  amending  it, 
through  action  by  the  censors,  and  that  any  other  would  be  un- 
constitutional and  revolutionary.  The  committee  of  the  whole 
debated  the  resolutions  and  reported  to  the  House  in  their  favor. 
The  report  declared  that  it  was  believed  the  people  desired  this 
in  preference  to  that  made  by  the  Council  of  Censors,  which  was 
not  only  unequal  and  unnecessarily  expensive,  but  too  dilatory  to 
produce  the  speedy  and  necessary  alterations  which  the  late 
change  in  the  political  union  and  the  exigencies  of  the  State  re- 
quired. Furthermore,  the  bill  of  rights  recognized  the  people 
as  possessed  of  all  the  necessary  powers  in  the  premises ; that  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  had  mixed  with  the  people  of  the  State 
and  found  them  desirous  of  having  a convention  called ; that  this 
proceeding  was  right  and  necessary.  The  report  recommended 
that  the  members  of  the  convention  be  elected  in  the  same  manner 
as  members  of  the  Assembly  and  on  the  same  day,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  added  that  the  convention  should  meet,  propose  the  need- 
ed alterations  and  amendments,  submit  them  to  the  people  for 
their  consideration,  and  then  adjourn  four  months  previous  to  the 
final  completion  of  their  work.  The  resolutions  passed  by  a vote 
of  thirty-nine  to  seventeen. 
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A correspondent  of  the  “Gazette'’  declared  that  the  Assembly 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people;  that  the 
Council  of  Censors  was  elected  under  the  same  vicious  principle  as 
that  in  which  the  constitution  was  framed;  “each  county,  great  and 
small,  had  the  same  number  of  voters,  each  Fad  a vote.”  The 
people  had  tested  the  Council  of  Censors  once  and  had  been  dis- 
appointed; they  had  proved  an  impassable  wall  to  any  improve- 
ment. Benjamin  Rush,  who  had  opposed  the  constitution  of 
1776,  was  still  its  enemy,  and  urged  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Lu- 
zerne, to  become  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  He 
felt  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be  changed  to  conform  more 
fully  “with  the  new  continental  wagon.”  Albert  Gallatin  was  in 
favor  of  a change,  but  in  the  prescribed  way,  through  the  censors. 
He  was  a member  of  the  convention  and  had  a high  opinion  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  members.  Indeed,  there  was  a strong 
and  general  feeling,  especially  among  the  most  intelligent,  that  the 
constitution  of  1776  had  been  hastily  framed  and  was  inadequate, 
and  was  still  more  so  with  the  changed  situation  of  the  later 
period. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1789,  the  convention  met  to  revise 
the  constitution.  Its  members  had  been  chosen  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion. The  Assembly  had  directed  them  to  frame  such  amend- 
ments as  were  necessary,  publish  them,  and  after  an  adjournment 
of  four  months  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people,  to  reassemble 
and  complete  its  work.  So  the  censors  were  ignored  and  a 
method  was  adopted  for  forming  a new  constitution  as  revolution- 
ary as  that  adopted  for  forming  the  constitution  of  1776.  The 
conservatives  of  that  day  who  were  trying  to  save  the  political 
ark  in  which  they  had  securely  floated  for  so  many  years,  in 
turn  became  the  radical  element  that  sought  to  overthrow  the 
existing  constitution  by  a method  unknown  to  the  instrument 
itself,  though  it  had  provided  a clear  way  for  revision.  Neces- 
sity, which  was  the  justification  of  the  actors  in  1776,  was  the 
justification  by  the  makers  of  the  constitution  of  1790.  Each 
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party  sent  to  the  convention  its  most  prominent  men.  On  the 
Republican  side,  those  in  favor  of  a new  constitution  were  Wilson, 
McKean,  Mifflin  and  Pickering;  among  the  Constitutionalists 
were  the  names  of  Findley,  Smilie,  Whitehill  and  Gallatin. 

Already  new  parties  had  begun  to  form.  The  Constitutional- 
ists had  been  divided  into  those  in  favor  of  revision  and  those  who 
were  not,  and  ultimately  this  change  in  amending  the  constitution 
led  to  still  larger  consequences.  For  some  days  the  Republicans 
declaimed  against  the  constitution  of  1776,  which  surely  tended 
to  irritate  the  spirit  of  party  and  make  things  worse  instead  of 
better.  Into  this  fermenting  sea  of  talk  Wilson  did  not  plunge. 
The  Constitutionalists  felt  themselves  discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  by  their  strong  opposition  to  the  federal  constitution, 
and  were  therefore  desirous  to  reinstate  themselves  in  public 
favor  by  a fair  revision  of  the  State  constitution.  Findley,  the 
most  influential  and  candid  of  these  leaders,  approached  Wilson 
and  between  them  an  agreement  was  made  concerning  the  mode 
of  treating  the  existing  constitution.  ' Findley  was  to  make  a pre- 
paratory speech,  of  a conciliatory  nature,  and  Wilson  was  to  fol- 
low with  a series  of  resolutions  embodying  the  changes  to  which 
they  had  consented.  Findley’s  speech  was  as  politic  as  could 
have  been  desired.  “Even  though  the  present  constitution  might 
be  good  in  theory,”  he  said,  “yet  so  many  deviations  had  been 
made  from  it,  so  great  a difference  of  opinion  had  always  existed 
about  it,  and  the  voluntary  election  of  the  present  convention  was 
such  a testimony  of  want  of  confidence  in  it,  that  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  restoring  its  energy  without  essential  alterations.”  The 
convention  then  proceeded  with  its  work  and  for  once  party  bar- 
riers appeared  to  be  removed.  The  lines  along  which  the  consti- 
tution was  to  be  altered  were  fixed  with  but  few  dissenting  votes. 
The  legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  branches,  the  executive  to  be 
vested  in  a single  person,  with  a veto  power ; the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  have 
fixed  salaries,  and  the  bill  of  rights  was  to  be  revised  and  the 
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rights  of  the  citizens  more  accurately  defined  and  made  to  con- 
form to  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  two  subjects  which  occasioned 
the  warmest  debate  were  the  manner  of  electing  the  members  of 
the  senate  and  the  regulation  of  the  press.  The  committee  on  re- 
vision had  reported  in  favor  of  choosing  them  through  the 
medium  of  electors.  Lewis,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
his  time,  urged  that  the  senate  should  be  chosen  in  such  a manner 
as  to  form  a check  on  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  possi- 
ble impurities  of  an  immediate  election  by  the  people  would  be 
avoided  by  means  of  electors.  In  choosing  the  senators  by 
a selected  few,  it  was  presumable  that  their  choice  would  be  more 
respectable  and  more  influential  than  if  chosen  by  the  multitude, 
and  so  would  partake  in  no  small  degree  of  the  proper  qualities 
of  an  upper  house.  Wilson  had  offered  his  amendment  of  elec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives,  except  by  larger 
districts,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  was  questioned  because  the  two 
houses  would  then  be  of  precisely  the  same  character,  too  homo- 
geneous for  either  to  operate  as  a corrective  of  the  other.  Wilson 
defended  his  plan  with  masterly  ability.  He  contended  that  each 
body  would  operate  as  a check  on  the  other  by  virtue  of  its  esprit 
de  corps  and  different  periods  of  service,  as  the  representatives 
were  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year  and  the  senators  for  four 
years.  He  urged,  too,  that  the  system  of  electors  would  open  the 
door  to  unfair  practice  and  intrigue;  that  the  senators  should  be 
as  favorably  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  representatives,  and 
be  inspired  with  equal  confidence  by  feeling  that  they  were  equally 
the  chosen  servants  of  the  people. 

Graydon  says  that  the  debate  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  idea 
that  this  was  a contest  between  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
aristocracy,  and  that  great  advantages  would  be  gained  to  either 
that  might  prevail.  Wilson,  hitherto  deemed  an  aristocrat,  a 
monarchist  and  a despot,  as  all  the  federalists  were  at  that  time, 
found  his  adherents  on  this  occasion,  with  a few  exceptions,  on 
the  democratic  or  anti-federal  side  of  the  house.  In  the  end  Wil- 
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son  triumphed  and  the  elector  system  was  rejected;  and  with  it 
the  proposed  scheme  for  “protecting  wealth”  also  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  regulation  of  the  press  was  another  subject  of  animated 
debate,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  truth  should  be  received 
as  a justification  on  prosecutions  for  libel.  The  lawyers  were 
divided.  Graydon  was  among  the  “simple  voters,”  who  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  given.  Although  absolved  from  his  sin  by 
federal  opinion,  as  he  afterward  remarked,  “I  was  then  subjected 
to  the  imputation  of  wild  innovation  and  democracy.” 

The  new  constitution  was  finally  adopted  without  serious 
disturbance.  The  convention  probably  was  the  ablest  State 
political  association  that  had  been  convened  for  any  purpose.  Wil- 
son and  Lewis  were  the  chief  debaters  011  their  respective  sides. 
Ross,  Addison  and  Sitgreaves  were  younger  men,  who,  by  the 
part  they  took,  added  to  their  early  reputation.  If  Gallatin  said 
less,  and  did  not  rise  so  high  into  the  common  light  of  men,  he 
far  outshone  them  at  a later  period.  “Wilson,”  says  Graydon, 
“was  truly  great,  but  enthusiastically  democratic.”  The  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  had  put  him  in  good  favor  with  the 
people. 

Wilson  was  one  of  the  most  famous  characters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania history  in  his  time  and  by  far  the  greatest  figure  in  the  con- 
vention. He  was  born  in  Scotland,  pursued  his  studies  at  Glas- 
gow, St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  and  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1766.  At  first  a teacher  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  aRo  a law  student  in  John  Dickinson’s  office,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  settled  at  Carlisle,  where  he  was  living  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Revolution.  He  was  already  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  public  life,  for  he  assisted  in  making  the  constitution  of 
1776,  and  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1787.  He  had  served 
as  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  had  voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which  he  signed  his  name.  He 
had  also  served  as  a brigadier-general  of  the  Pennsylvania  mili- 
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tia,  as  advocate-general  of  France  in  America  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Revolution,  and  represented  the  State  in  its  contro- 
versy with  Connecticut  before  the  federal  commission.  Higher 
honors  awaited  him.  In  1787  President  Washington  appointed 
him  to  a seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 


Scene  of  First  Firing — Brandywine 

Between  Americans  and  Cornwallis’  division, 
battle  of  Brandywine,  showing  where  the  road 
from  Osborne’s  Hill  crosses  road  near  Birming- 
ham. Engraved  for  this  work  from  a negative 
by  D.  E.  Brinton 

and  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  may  be  said  of  Lewis,  Wilson’s  contemporary,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  eminent  lawyers  of  his  day,  who, 
with  only  the  education  of  a country  school,  began  the  study  of 
the  law  and  by  industry  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  had 
served  in  the  legislature  and  later  stood  high  in  the  convention. 

In  the  convention  there  were  many  others  who  deserve 
more  than  a passing  notice.  There  was  Pickering,  from 
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Luzerne,  deeply  interested  in  education  and  trying  to  secure  an 
amendment  for  which  neither  the  convention  nor  people  were 
then  ready  and  must  wait  many  years.  He  favored  free  schools 
supported  by  the  State.  Chief  Justice  McKean  was  a participant, 
but  giving  no  sign  of  those  strong  democratic  sentiments  for 
which  he  became  so  well  known  during  his  executive  career. 
There  was  Mifflin,  then  unconscious  of  the  honors  that  were  soon 
to  fall  on  him  as  the  first  executive  under  the  new  constitution. 
There  were  Smilie  and  Findley,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people;  such  were  some  of  the  men  who  figured  in 
this  body.  Filled  with  the  same  hopes  and  fears  and  ambitions 
as  men  of  our  own  time,  members  of  differing  parties  and  re- 
ligious beliefs,  they  met  for  a common  purpose,  but  how  difficult 
it  was  for  them  to  bring  forth  the  best  result  from  such  discordant 
elements ; from  minds  so  swayed  by  personal  and  party  interest, 
by  religious  convictions,  by  the  hope  or  fear  entertained  of  the 
wisdom  or  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  to  govern. 

Flaving  completed  its  allotted  task  the  convention,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1790,  adjourned  to  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  its  work.  They  waited  more  than  five  months 
for  this  purpose.  Then  on  the  9th  of  August  the  convention  re- 
assembled and  three  weeks  more  were  spent  in  making  minor 
changes.  At  last,  on  the  2d  of  September,  the  convention,  with 
one  dissenting  vote,  ratified  and  proclaimed  the  constitution  to 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MIFFLIN’S  ADMINISTRATION- 1790-1799 

HAVING  adopted  a new  constitution,  the  end  of  the  old 
order  of  things  had  come  and  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  was  to  be  replaced  by  a real  governor,  and  legis- 
lation was  to  be  the  honest  product  of  two  legislative  bodies. 
Mifflin  was  nominated  as  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional  party, 
and  General  St.  Clair  of  the  Republican.  Mifflin's  nomination 
was  easily  effected,  for  he  reflected  all  the  elements  of  his  party. 

The  two  parties  were  in  an  unusual  condition.  The  party  of 
the  revolution  had  been  the  radicals  and  since  1776,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Dickinson’s  term,  had  succeeded  in  keeping  in 
power.  To  do  this  it  had  often  adopted  and  enforced  harsh  meas- 
ures ; had  enacted  test  laws  and  kept  them  in  force  long  after  the 
necessity  for  them  had  passed  away,  because  it  was  known  that 
their  repeal  would  be  accompanied  with  the  crash  of  its  downfall 
and  the  exultation  of  its  enemies.  For  the  same  reason  it  had 
opposed  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  although  well  aware 
that  it  was  defective,  and  seeing  that  revision  was  inevit- 
able, it  at  last  yielded  quite  as  much  as  its  opponents  desired.  Yet 
the  attack  made  by  Wilson  on  the  elector  plan  for  choosing  sen- 
ators was  decisive  for  the  Republicans  and  indicative  of  the  great 
political  change  that  was  soon  to  come.  For  this  great  change 
the  people  were  not  quite  ready.  Perhaps  the  Republicans  would 
have  succeeded  in  1790  had  they  nominated  a man  possessing 
more  popularity  than  St.  Clair.  He  had  been  a faithful  but  not 
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conspicuous  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
career  especially  to  recommend  him  to  the  more  conservative  ele- 
ments in  the  Republican  party  who  had  never  been  inflamed  with 
the  war  fever.  He  was  nominated,  believing  that  the  real  oppo- 
nents of  the  Republicans  would  support  him,  and  that  his  war  rec- 
ord would  draw  others  who  had  favored  the  Revolution.  In  other 
words,  he  stood  for  revolution,  though  nominated  to  a large  ex- 
tent by  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  At  the  head  of  his  party 
at  that  time  were  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  James  Wilson,  Rob- 
ert Morris,  Colonel  Miles,  James  Rush  and  others,  who  published 
an  address  recommending  St.  Clair.  He  had  served  as  Governor 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  was  everywhere  known  and  re- 
spected, yet  was  lacking  in  that  popularity  which  Miffln  more  for- 
tunately possessed.  In  the  address  issued  by  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  party,  the  two  chief  points  they  urged 
were  his  patriotism  and  Washington’s  regard  for  him.  “His 
eminent  abilities,”  said  the  address,  “have  rendered  him  as  con- 
spicuous in  peace  as  his  military  talents  and  knowledge  rendered 
him  useful  in  war.  . . . Nature  seems  to  have  formed  him  for 
public  life ; his  amiable  manners,  his  strict  integrity,  his  compre- 
hensive mind  and  extensive  knowledge,  his  steady  patriotism  and 
his  decisive  and  independent  judgment  in  public  affairs,  all  con- 
spire to  qualify  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  discharge  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  office  of  governor  by  our  new  constitution.” 
These  things  were  true  and  yet  he  was  no  popular  idol  like  his 
opponent.  Though  Washington  seemed  to  have  had  a high  re- 
gard for  his  abilities,  he  never  had  especially  distinguished  himself 
during  the  war.  Mifflin  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
State.  He  had  all  along  favored  a constitutional  convention,  for 
he  saw  the  need  of  revising  that  instrument.  He  was  forty-six 
years  old,  and  though  not  of  imposing  stature,  with  a strong 
frame,  he  impressed  others  with  his  power  and  could  endure 
much.  A most  cheerful,  affable,  companionable  man,  he  won 
the  regard  of  all  by  his  warm  and  engaging  manners.  Besides 
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his  winning  personal  qualities,  he  was  a fluent  speaker,  with  a 
fine  voice  and  animated  manner. 

When  twenty-eight  years  old  Mifflin  began  his  public  career 
as  one  of  the  two  burgesses  to  represent  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
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Educator;  statesman;  delegate  to  Provincial 
Convention,  1775;  Indian  commissioner,  1775; 
signer  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776;  ad- 
vocate-general for  French  government,  1781; 
counsel  for  Pennsylvania  in  Wyoming  Valley 
land  controversy  with  Connecticut,  1782;  con- 
gressman, 1783-1785;  member  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention;  associate  justice  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  1789-1798 

in  the  provincial  legislature,  and  was  elected  the  following  year, 
having  for  a colleague  the  renowned  Franklin.  Early  scenting 
the  Revolutionary  breeze,  he  was,  in  July,  1774,  included  in  the 
list  of  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  Of  these  dele- 
gates he  was  the  youngest. 
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When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Philadel- 
phia, the  people  soon  heard  from  Mifflin  and  learned  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  A town  meeting  was  called,  resolutions  were  re- 
ported and  addresses  were  delivered.  The  youngest  of  those  who 
spoke,  perhaps  he  was  the  most  fearless.  “Let  us  not,’'  he  said, 
“be  bold  in  declaration,  and  afterward  cold  in  action.  Let  not  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  to-day  be  forgotten  to-morrow,  nor  have  it 
said  of  Philadelphia  that  she  passed  noble  resolutions,  slept  upon 
them  and  afterwards  neglected  them.”  What  he  asked  others  to 
do,  he  did  himself.  As  men  began  to  realize  that  resistance  must 
take  more  serious  form  than  words  and  resolutions,  Mifflin  en- 
listed, was  appointed  major,  and  departed  for  the  military  camp 
before  Boston.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  he  received  from 
Congress  the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  For  a consider- 
able period,  also,  he  acted  as  quartermaster-general.  After  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  and  after  Washington  had  re- 
treated through  New  Jersey  and  the  people  had  become  greatly 
depressed,  Mifflin  was  besought  to  rouse  the  failing  patriotism  of 
the  public,  and  he  at  once  started  on  his  mission.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  assembled  at  every  convenient  place  of  public  resort, 
and  he  contributed  much  to  awaken  a new  hope.  So  noteworthy, 
indeed,  had  been  his  efforts  that  Congress  conferred  on  him  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  relation  to  the  charges  brought  against 
Mifflin  as  an  officer  of  the  American  army  and  of  the  subsequent 
investigation  by  the  order  of  Congress,  Rawle  says:  “We  may 

reasonably  suppose  that  this  procedure  arose  from  clamors  with 
which  Congress  was  beset,  and  which  they  knew  not  how  other- 
wise to  appease.  His  particular  friends  might,  indeed,  have  con- 
curred in  the  measure  from  a desire  of  vindicating  his  character, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  himself 
satisfied  that  no  neglect  of  duty  was  imputable  to  him.  We  may 
account  for  the  distress  of  the  army,  as  proceeding  from  a variety 
of  causes  not  imputable  to  General  Mifflin.  It  is  certain  that  he 
earnestly  courted  inquiry,  and  after  waiting  some  time  and  find- 
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ing  that  no  proceeding  took  place,  he  indignantly  returned  his 
commission  to  Congress,  and  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  re- 
sign ; but  this  application  was  not  more  successful  than  the  for- 
mer.” 

The  closing  of  Mifflin’s  military  career  was  not  a withdrawal 
from  public  service.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  soon 
afterward  he  was  elected  President  of  that  body.  While  thus 
serving  he  received  the  resignation  of  the  military  commission  of 
Washington,  by  which  he  had  been  borne  “to  glory  and  his  coun- 
try to  independence.”  Ill-treated,  poorly  sustained,  with  an  in- 
triguing party  behind  and  trying  to  overthrow  him,  amid  all  trials 
standing  firm  as  a rock,  Mifflin  kept  his  own  counsel,  restrained 
his  wrath,  and  kept  his  eye  single  to  the  path  of  duty.  Nothing 
led  him  aside,  nothing  swerved  him ; no  one  knew  better  than  he 
how  numerous  had  been  his  enemies,  or  how  great  were  his  trials 
and  his  triumphs.  In  a short  time  after  leaving  Congress  he  was 
a private  citizen,  but  not  long.  In  1785  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature,  and  three  years  afterward  was  a member  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  succeeding  Franklin.  In 
forming  the  constitution  of  1790,  he  presided  over  the  convention, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  was  elected  the  first  Governor  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Mifflin’s  election  was  evident  from  the  outset,  for  as  there 
were  no  real  issues,  the  result  turned  chiefly  on  his  better  known 
personal  qualities.  Parties  had  not  yet  become  crystallized  with 
definite  issues,  hence  the  personal  popularity  of  their  candidates 
largely  determined  their  success.  Such  was  the  political  tide  on 
which  Mifflin  floated  into  the  executive  chair.  His  success  was 
chiefly  his  own ; he  had  budded  his  own  house.  With  a new  con- 
stitution which  was  satisfactory  to  almost  every  one,  and  a 
Governor  hardly  less  so,  the  people  soon  settled  into  peaceful 
ways.  It  was  a relief  to  feel  that  once  more  the  country  and  the 
State  were  living  under  constitutional  forms  possessing  real  life 
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and  vitality.  The  Assembly  chosen  under  the  new  constitution 
contained  various  political  elements,  many  of  them  of  exceedingly 
good  quality,  others  somewhat  indifferent,  but  taken  together 
this  first  legislative  body  under  Mifflin  was  representative  of  the 
different  interests  of  the  State  and  performed  its  difficult  task  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public.  But  in  its  entirety  the 
Assembly  was  a fairly  representative  body,  in  its  personnel  fully 
reflecting  the  times;  its  duties  were  performed  fearlessly  and  hon- 
orably, and  the  criticisms  put  upon  it  by  certain  newspaper  writ- 
ers were  not  more  than  expressions  of  individual  opinion,  such  as 
have  been  visited  upon  every  house  of  Assembly  from  Mifflin’s 
day  to  the  second  year  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Governor’s  chief  political  adviser  was  Alexander  J.  Dal- 
las, who  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth. His  biographer  says  the  office  was  “unsought  and  un- 
expected.” Dallas  was  then  a young  man,  profitably  practicing 
law,  yet  deeply  immersed  in  politics.  He  knew  the  leading 
men  in  the  State  and  maintained  an  active  correspondence 
with  Gallatin,  Findley,  Smilie,  Addison  and  others  who  shared 
political  sentiments  in  harmony  to  his  own.  Of  undoubted  abil- 
ity, strong-minded,  honest  and  incapable  of  meanness,  he  strongly 
impressed  himself  on  all  who  knew  him  or  heard  him  speak 
Mifflin,  realizing  his  worth,  kept  him  in  office  during  the  nine 
years  of  his  governorship. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  the  course  of  legis- 
lation turned  in  various  channels,  for  measures  of  great  public  im- 
portance required  attention;  and  while  some  of  these  measures 
were  for  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  others  were  of  less  public  charac- 
ter and  appeared  to  favor  individual  enterprises,  and  therefore  all 
were  made  the  subject  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  non-progres- 
sive element  of  the  community.  One  of  these  measures  was  that 
urged  by  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Canals, 
and  which  contemplated  the  construction  of  highways  and  arti- 
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ficial  water  courses  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  This  suggestion 
aroused  a storm  of  opposition  so  great  that  the  legislature  was 
compelled  to  reject  the  proposition  as  originally  presented  and  to 
pass  bills  providing  only  partial  and  doubtful  encouragement  for 
the  enterprises  sought  to  be  established.  In  various  quarters  the 
proposed  legislation  for  road  and  canal  construction  was  de- 
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nounced  as  foul,  deceptive  and  destructive,  and  the  non-progress- 
ive element  gladly  took  up  the  cry  and  sent  its  echoes  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  State,  until  the  legislative  mind  became  so  con- 
fused and  led  away  from  the  true  purpose  of  the  measure  that  the 
work  of  development  of  natural  resources  in  Pennsylvania  was 
delayed  for  a score  of  years  at  least,  and  all  interests  were  made 
to  suffer.  At  a later  period  the  feeling  of  opposition  was  over- 
come, the  improvements  originally  contemplated  were  carried  into 
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operation  and  great  good  resulted  thereby;  and  now,  notwith- 
standing the  truth  of  the  fact  that  iniquities  did  creep  into  the  sys- 
tem of  public  improvements  established  by  the  State,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  there  was  realized  on  sale  but  a small  part  of  the 
outlay  for  construction,  no  person  can  honestly  regret  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  millions  of  dollars  in  building  up  the  great  sys- 
tem of  public  works  that  ultimately  gave  Pennsylvania  a standing 
among  the  progressive  States  of  the  Union.  This  special  subject 
is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  work,  hence  further  allusion  to  it  in 
this  place  is  unnecessary. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  of  roads  and  water  courses, 
the  important  measures  which  seem  to  have  demanded  early  legis- 
lative action  were  those  relating  to  banking  and  paper  currency, 
the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  individual  and  local  needs  re- 
sulting in  general  laws  and  “the  expansion  or  contraction  of  local 
governing  as  correctives  of  defects  in  the  more  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  State.” 

In  his  first  message  to  the  legislature  the  Governor  referred  to 
the  need  of  improving  the  ways  and  means  of  transportation  for 
the  general  welfare,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suggestions  re- 
lating to  bank  legislation  appear  to  have  been  interpreted  as  an 
attempt  to  confer  special  favors  upon  individuals,  while  the  pub- 
lic welfare  was  made  of  secondary  importance.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  an  outcry  against  class  legislation,  favoritism,  and  an 
arrayal  of  a moneyed  aristocracy  against  the  common  people, 
which  has  been  heard  in  all  generations  of  the  past — and  is  not  un- 
known in  the  present — but  was  only  the  rantings  of  the  demagogic 
element  of  that  period.  The  object  of  creating  banks  was,  is, 
and  always  should  be,  individual  profit,  and  therefore  public  wel- 
fare. 

Legislation  concerning  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  said  to 
have  been  colored  largely  by  the  hope  of  personal  gain  as  opposed 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  State.  The  same  feeling  that  existed 
among  land  owners  in  Penn’s  time  in  opposition  to  him,  continued 
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after  the  State  became  the  owner.  The  persistence  in  private 
legislation,  though  free  from  objection  save  that  of  wasting  time 
and  energy,  and  the  slowness  of  the  legislature  in  enacting  gen- 
eral laws  comprehensive  enough  to  include  nearly  the  whole  field 
of  private  legislation,  as  in  the  example  just  given,  was  extraordi- 
nary. 

The  General  Assembly  convened  on  the  7th  of  December,  1790, 
and  the  Governor’s  address  was  read  before  the  Senate  and  House. 
It  described  the  financial  condition  of  the  State,  the  decrease  of  its 
debt,  the  need  of  revising  many  laws  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  regula- 
tions respecting  the  confinement  and  labor  of  convicts  the  num- 
ber of  offenses  had  been  comparatively  few.  The  Governor  re- 
ferred to  the  importance  of  surveying  the  roads  and  rivers,  of 
regulating  wages  and  compensation  of  public  officers  and  other 
matters. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Governor  Mifflin  had  a clash 
with  the  federal  government.  Several  persons  had  been  indicted 
in  Washington  county  for  forcibly  carrying  off  a free  negro  into 
another  State  with  the  intention  of  selling  him  as  a slave,  which 
action  was  a plain  violation  of  law.  Governor  Mifflin  learned 
that  the  offenders  had  fled  to  Virginia,  and  he  applied  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  for  their  delivery  as  fugitives  from  justice. 
The  application  was  refused,  upon  which  the  demand  was  repeated 
with  more  emphasis  and  formality,  but  still  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  refused  to  comply.  In  a message  to  the  legislature, 
Governor  Mifflin  stated  that  if  the  negro  was  not  lawfully  eman- 
cipated, he  could  have  been  restored  to  his  master  on  peaceable 
application  to  a competent  tribunal ; but  if  by  the  benevolent  oper- 
ation of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  (which  had  long  been  es- 
teemed an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  our  code)  he  had  obtained 
his  freedom,  the  honor  that  had  bestowed  that  blessing  on  him 
should  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  Governor  of 
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Virginia  sought  to  justify  his  action,  but  Mifflin  continued  to  press 
the  matter.  Finally  Congress  enacted  that  fugitives  from  justice 
and  persons  escaping  service  to  which  they  were  held,  were  alike 
within  the  constitutional  intent.  During  Mifflin’s  term  as  gov- 
ernor other  questions  than  those  of  a political  character  and 
those  relating  to  the  system  of  internal  improvements  proposed 
for  the  general  welfare,  came  up  for  discussion  and  adjust- 
ment. One  at  least  of  these  had  its  origin  in  a period  long  ante- 
dating that  of  which  we  write,  hence,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
that  which  was  accomplished  during  Mifflin’s  term  a brief  sum- 
mary of  those  earlier  events  is  necessary. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  white  man’s  occupancy  of  the  coun- 
try around  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  that  region  had  been  a 
strange  scene  of  dissension  and  strife.  The  title  to  the  majestic 
gateway  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  not  settled  till  1779; 
and  a vague,  undefined  belief  existed  as  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  valley  lying  beyond.  If,  therefore,  the  discovery  of  the 
fertility  of  western  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  began  to  draw  many  westward,  the  discover- 
ing that  it  was  the  portal  to  the  largest  and  richest  valley  await- 
ing settlement  then  known,  was  ere  long  to  draw  far  more. 
Stretching  toward  the  setting  sun  for  more  than  two  thousand 
miles,  the  area  of  every  eastern  valley  was,  in  comparison,  dwarfed 
into  insignificance.  A few  persons,  not  many,  had  crept  over  the 
mountains  before  the  time  of  Braddock’s  ill-fated  expedition. 
They  had  crossed  at  various  places,  the  most  frequented  route  be- 
ing the  northerly  path  leading  to  Fort  Duquesne.  After  the 
peace  of  1763,  the  wonders  of  the  west  began  to  draw  settlement 
more  strongly.  At  first,  the  people  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
traveled  in  the  largest  number,  and  so  great  was  the  exodus  that 
the  English  government  was  alarmed,  for  it  made  a strong  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Indians  against  the  invasion 
of  their  domain.  In  1763  the  King  issued  a proclamation  regu- 
lating the  bounds  and  affairs  of  his  new  possessions,  declaring 
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among  other  things  that  the  Indians  must  not  be  molested  in  their 
hunting-grounds,  and  forbidding  every  Governor  from  granting 
lands  beyond  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  fell  into  the  Atlantic. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  were  no  penalties  for  violating  the  King’s 
decree,  the  people  continued  to  move  westward,  and  as  the  gov- 
ernments of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  movement  they  adopted  a policy  to  restrain  unlawful  settle- 
ments, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  on  the  territory  to 
which  the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished.  So  deter- 
mined was  General  Gage,  who  was  then  at  Fort  Pitt,  that  he  in- 
formed the  Governor  that  if  he  wished  to  “take  proper  and  legal 
methods  to  remove  those  who  were  then  at  Redstone  Creek,  which 
was  within  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Pitt  would  assist  in  the  operation.”  Nor  were  these  idle  words. 
Action  was  taken  to  compel  the  newcomers  to  retire.  They  were 
informed  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  ordered  that  if  they 
remained  their  goods  should  be  seized.  The  Indians,  it  was 
urged,  would  be  encouraged  by  such  an  act  of  injustice,  “and  if 
accidents  should  happen,”  said  that  officer,  “you  lawless  people 
must  look  upon  yourselves  as  the  cause  of  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence  hurtful  to  your  persons  and  estates,  and  if  this  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  make  you  return  to  your  several  provinces,  his 
excellency,  the  commander-in-chief,  will  order  an  armed  force  to 
drive  you  from  the  lands  you  have  taken  possession  of,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  property  of  the  In- 
dians, till  such  time  as  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  fix  a further 
boundary.”  Some  of  the  settlers  who  had  gone  over  the  moun- 
tains believed  this  action  was  merely  a ruse  to  pacify  the  Indians. 

Not  stopping  with  these  measures,  a law  was  enacted  in  1768, 
visiting  the  death  penalty,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  on  all  who 
settled  on  lands  not  purchased  from  the  Indians.  To  obviate  its 
force  some  purchasers  hunted  with  the  Indians  and  bought  settle- 
ment rights  from  them ; but  squatter  sovereignty  still  ruled  in 
many  places  and  was  a source  of  discontent.  The  running  of  the 
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southern  boundary  line  in  1767  proved  that  the  settlements  around 
the  head  of  the  Ohio  were  in  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Penn  lost 
no  time  after  this  in  securing  a cession  of  the  Indian  rights  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  province.  The  result  of  these  purchases 
from  the  Indians  was  to  lessen  the  tension  with  them,  but  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  squatter  settlement  were  not  ended.  Besides 
the  continued  tendency  to  take  up  lands  without  paying  for  them, 
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the  settlers  did  not  know  in  what  province  they  lived,  and  owing 
to  the  condition  of  things  they  were  strongly  inclined  to  maintain 
the  position  that  they  were  under  allegiance  to  no  authority.  This 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  all  their  bold,  adventurous  ways. 

Notwithstanding  the  establishing  of  the  line  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  Virginia  was  not  disposed  to  accede  to  it, 
and  in  1774  the  strained  feelings  nearly  resulted  in  open  strife.  In 
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1774  Dr.  John  Connelly,  by  authority  of  Virginia,  took  possession 
of  Fort  Pitt,  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Dunmore,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  militia.  These  demonstrations  led  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  a magistrate  of  Hannahstown,  to  issue  a warrant  for  his 
arrest.  Connelly  was  forthwith  taken  into  custody  and  impris- 
oned, but  was  soon  released  on  hail.  He  returned  to  Augusta 
county,  Virginia,  which  adjoined  Pennsylvania,  was  made  justice 
of  the  peace,  then  returned  to  Hannahstown  in  April  following, 
and  with  a company  of  men  marched  to  the  court  house,  gar- 
risoned it  and  forbade  even  the  magistrates  to  pass  without  his 
permission.  A meeting  was  then  held  by  the  contending  parties 
and  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  question  of  the  boundary  to  the  de- 
cision of  commissioners.  Three  days  afterward,  when  three  of 
the  magistrates  returned  to  Pittsburg,  they  were  arrested  by  Con- 
nelly and  sent  under  guard  to  Staunton,  Virginia.  Governor 
Dunmore,  however,  released  them  and  they  returned  home.  Ne- 
gotiations having  failed,  Connelly  continued  to  exercise  authority 
over  Fort  Pitt.  In  the  autumn  Lord  Dunmore  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  issued  a proclamation  calling  on  all  persons  west  of 
Laurel  Hill  to  disregard  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania  and  give 
heed  to  that  of  Virginia.  Governor  Penn  then  issued  a counter 
proclamation,  but  for  more  than  a year  Fort  Dunmore  was  held 
by  Dunmore  and  Connelly,  and  during  that  period  many  question- 
able acts  characterized  their  course. 

Congress  at  length  took  action  in  the  matter.  A circular  was 
issued  by  the  delegations  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  asking 
for  mutual  forbearance  and  a peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty; 
but  the  Virginia  authorities  were  not  moved  by  such  mild  advice, 
and  another  armed  force,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Neville, 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  Soon  after  the  coming 
of  Connelly,  in  1774,  Lord  Dnnmore  opened  several  offices  for 
the  sale  of  land  and  warrants  were  granted  on  payment  of  small 
fees.  Penn  had  opened  a land-office  in  April,  1769,  and  there 
were  several  thousand  applicants  the  first  day,  the  drawings  being 
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by  lot  in  order  to  determine  the  question  of  preference.  The 
lands  most  sought  were  those  lying  north  of  the  Monongahela  in 
Westmoreland  county,  to  which  locality  Virginia  had  never  made 
any  claim.  Favorable  as  were  the  proprietary  terms,  those  of- 
fered by  Dnnmore  were  more  attractive  to  settlers,  hence  many 
persons  applied  to  him  for  land.  In  a short  time  he  had  estab- 
lished two  county  courts  south  of  the  Monongahela  and  one  north 
of  it.  at  Redstone,  all  within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  establishing  of  courts  possessing  conflicting  jurisdiction 
in  the  same  territory  was  the  occasion  of  strange  results.  As 
judicial  officers  held  commissions  under  both  States,  the  laws 
they  executed  depended  on  the  election  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  applied.  Many  submitted  alternately  to  the  laws  first  of  one 
State  and  then  of  the  other,  as  they  were  moved  by  interest  or 
caprice,  while  others  refused  to  submit  to  any  lawful  authority. 
As  soon  as  the  proprietary  land-office  was  opened,  a proclama- 
tion was  issued  and  the  surveyors  were  instructed  to  respect  the 
lands  of  actual  settlers  who  had  improved  them  to  the  value  of  £5 
and  not  to  survey  them  on  warrants  or  locations  of  a date  previous 
to  the  settlements,  except  to  those  by  whom  the  settlements  were 
made.  Favored  by  this  indulgence,  which  was  usual  in  both 
Provinces,  few  of  those  who  lived  adjacent  to  the  Monongahela, 
and  had  already  occupied  the  lands,  applied  to  the  office  for  loca- 
tions or  warrants.  They  were  not  certain  to  which  Province  the 
soil  belonged,  and  probably  had  a secret  wish  that  it  should  belong 
to  Virginia,  because  in  that  case  it  would  cost  them  about  one- 
fourteenth  part  of  the  price  for  which  land  was  sold  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  the  boundary  line  was  at  last  settled  in  1779,  many 
persons  who  were  prejudiced  against  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  others  who  had  always  adhered  to  the  government  of  that 
State  and  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  land,  projected  a plan  for 
erecting  a new  State.  By  the  terms  of  settling  the  boundary 
every  person  was  to  hold  his  land  on  the  conditions  under  which 
he  had  first  settled.  As  the  new  scheme  was  regarded  as  treason- 
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able  by  a law  of  Pennsylvania,  nothing  further  was  attempted,  but 
many  of  those  who  had  strong  prejudices  against  the  government 
of  that  State  sold  their  plantations  and  gave  place  to  others. 

The  troubles  with  the  Indians  and  Virginia  were  drowned  in 
the  fiercer  strife  of  the  Revolution.  Then  the  people  who  had  dis- 
played so  much  energy  in  contending  with  their  old  foes,  concen- 
trated all  their  strength  in  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Two  regiments,  known  as  the  Seventh  and  Thirteenth  Virginia, 
besides  eight  full  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  were  raised 
in  this  region  and  gave  excellent  service  during  the  war.  Some 
of  these  troops  served  east  of  the  mountains  and  others  in  the 
several  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

When  the  war  closed,  three  counties  were  existing  west  of  the 
mountains  and  new  settlers  were  rapidly  locating  along  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  the  Youghioghenv,  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  while  many  more  were  going  farther  westward  toward  the 
great  Mississippi  valley.  In  1789  more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  had  descended  the  Ohio  in  boats  and  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  settlement  in  that  western  region  of  country. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  Revolution  and  for  some  time 
afterward,  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  was  subject  to  fre- 
quent invasion  by  hostile  Indian  warriors,  allies  of  the  British,  and 
nearly  the  entire  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  were 
actually  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  in  forts.  Westmoreland  was  attacked  while  the  court 
was  in  session  and  though  the  records  were  preserved,  the  town 
with  most  of  the  property  it  contained  was  burned,  and  a number 
of  persons  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Though  the  northern 
frontier  of  this  country  was  continually  harassed,  those  in  the 
more  southwardly  settlements  were  by  no  means  exempted  from 
their  share  of  the  general  distress.  The  previous  ill  feeling  be- 
tween- the  two  rival  governments  weakened  their  exertions  in  the 
common  defense,  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  war  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  an  adjustment  of  the  boundary. 
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The  earliest  settlers  in  the  locality  referred  to  were  as  a rule 
more  orderly  and  industrious  than  was  usual  among  the  pioneers 
of  a new  region.  Many  of  them  were  farmers  or  their  sons,  with 
growing  families,  and  they  devoted  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  ; but  in  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation toward  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  found  a num- 
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ber  of  doubtful  characters  in  the  locality,  who  were  not  holding 
their  lands  under  lawful  titles,  but  were  squatters  and  were  much 
inclined  to  foment  trouble  in  the  region,  for  they  seemed  banded 
together  under  a leader.  The  four  western  counties  at  the  time 
of  the  “Western  Insurrection”  contained  about  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  scattered  over  a considerable  extent  of  country.  Ex- 
cept Pittsburg,  which  contained  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants, 
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there  were  no  towns  other  than  the  few  places  appointed  for 
holding  the  courts  of  justice  in  each  county.  There  were  scarcely 
any  roads,  and  the  mountains  formed  a barrier  which  could  only 
be  passed  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  The  only  trade  with  the  east 
was  by  pack-horses,  while  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  was  unsafe 
owing  to  Indian  troubles. 

In  this  section  of  the  Union,  where  two  States  had  long  been 
contending  for  the  mastery,  where  the  people  for  many  years  did 
not  know  to  which  colony  or  State  they  belonged,  where  rival 
courts  weakened  still  more  their  allegiance  to  any  authority,  the 
first  test  of  the  federal  constitution  was  destined  to  be  made.  As 
the  colonial  Assemblies  had  no  authority  to  levy  duties  on  imports, 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1756  imposed  an  excise  on  im- 
ported spirits.  The  law  was  enacted  for  a temporary  purpose, 
and  the  revenue  arising  from  it  was  appropriated  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  provincial  paper  money.  In  1772  the  excise  law  was 
revised  and  the  law  included  besides  wine, rum  and  brandy,  spirits 
distilled  from  the  natural  products  of  the  province,  except  those 
for  the  private  use  of  the  owner.  Though  its  terms  were  plain, 
the  tax  on  domestic  production  was  never  enforced. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  neither  foreign  rum  nor 
molasses  could  be  imported,  the  demand  for  domestic  distilled 
spirits  was  very  great  and  its  manufacture  was  profitable.  In  this 
way  was  consumed  a great  quantity  of  rye,  wheat  and  other 
grains.  In  March,  1779,  the  Assembly  sought  to  prevent  by  law 
the  distillation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  or  meal,  but  six  months  after- 
ward the  act  was  repealed  with  respect  to  rye  and  barley.  The 
large  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  militia  and  standing 
army  had  lessened  the  number  of  laboring  hands  and  the  low 
price  of  grain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  discouraged  the 
farmers  from  continuing  to  raise  as  much  as  before.  Others, 
who  were  opposed  to  war  on  principle,  failed  to  raise  their  annual 
crops  of  grain  and  thereby  sought  to  reduce  the  usual  supply  for 
the  needs  of  the  army.  This  led  to  a prohibition  against  the 
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exportation  of  grain  and  flour  at  Philadelphia  and  the  passage  of 
an  excise  law  for  the  double  purpose  of  checking  evils  growing 
out  of  the  distilling  of  grain  into  spirits  and  for  creating  a public 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 

In  1780  Congress  resolved  that  an  allowance  should  be  made 
to  the  army  to  compensate  the  depreciated  value  of  the  currency 
and  required  the  States  to  discharge  their  respective  por- 
tions. Pennsylvania  issued  certificates  for  the  liquidated  depre- 
ciation and  in  addition  thereto  a considerable  area  of  land  west 
of  the  Allegheny  river  and  some  confiscated  property  were  appro- 
priated for  the  discharge  of  this  debt.  But  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty was  not  salable  or  productive,  and  the  land,  which  was  of- 
fered at  auction,  was  sold  for  a low  price.  Then  the  legislature 
on  the  application  of  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  appro- 
priated the  revenue  arising  from  the  excise  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  the  final  discharge  of  the  debt.  The  several  attempts 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  excise  laws,  and  to  restrain  the 
evil  practices  growing  out  of  the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors, 
led  to  serious  consequences  and  resulted  in  personal  encounters 
between  the  officers  and  violators  of  the  law.  This  period  of  his- 
tory has  been  known  as  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and  it  involved 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  our  State 
for  many  years.  The  various  acts  of  violation  and  the  attempts 
to  suppress  them  are  matters  of  local  rather  than  general  history; 
hence  they  need  not  be  referred  to  more  than  incidentally  in  this 
place.  Indeed,  this  troublous  period  had  its  beginning  long  an- 
terior to  Governor  Mifflin’s  time,  )^et  continued  into  his  term  and 
then  reached  its  final  culmination. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  an  excise 
tax  was  imposed  by  act  of  Congress.  There  was  great  need  of  in- 
creasing the  federal  revenue  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
the  government,  besides  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  indebt- 
edness that  Congress  had  assumed.  An  act  was  passed  taxing 
whiskey  according  to  its  quality.  It  was  then  worth  about  fifty 
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cents  a gallon  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  and  twice  as 
much  on  the  east  side.  A tax  therefore  of  seven  cents  a gallon 
operated  most  unequally  on  the  people  of  the  two  sections.  The 
tax  in  the  west  was  in  effect  twice  as  heavy  as  in  the  east.  From 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  divided  allegiance  of  the  western  peo- 
ple between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  from  their  need  of 
depending  upon  themselves  for  protection  against  the  Indians, 
sprung  their  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  law,  and 
the  uprising  against  the  constituted  authority  which  is  known  in 
Pennsylvania  history  as  the  Whiskey  Insurrection. 

Gallatin,  Brackenridge  and  Findley  had  opposed  the  law,  well 
knowing  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  their  determined  characters, 
and  that  they  would  resist  its  enforcement.  Subsequent  events 
proved  the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  it  was  not  thought  that  almost  the  entire  population 
in  the  disaffected  region  would  join  in  the  general  uprising  against 
the  laws  of  the  land  or  that  the  regularly  chosen  authorities  would 
themselves  countenance  the  measures  which  were  adopted  by  some 
of  the  committees  in  the  several  counties.  But  notwithstanding 
the  prevailing  feelings  the  region  was  not  without  an  element  of 
population  that  quietly  submitted  to  the  law  and  conscientiously 
regarded  its  provisions  despite  the  apparent  hardships  it  imposed. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  era  in  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth, 
yet  Pennsylvania  was  not  the  only  State  in  which  such  events  took 
place  during  the  years  preceding  and  following  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

During  the  disturbed  period  various  laws  were  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  also  by  Congress  which  aimed  to  correct  the  exist- 
ing evils,  but  which  failed  in  their  effect  through  lack  of  power  to 
enforce  them.  However,  in  May,  1792,  in  order  to  provide  both 
the  necessary  means  and  power,  another  act  was  passed  which  au- 
thorized the  calling  out  of  the  militia  forces  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions and  repel  invasions.  At  the  same  time  the  excise  rates  were 
reduced  and  other  changes  were  made  which  were  more  favorable 
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to  the  distiller.  The  measure  met  with  some  opposition,  yet  its 
justice  was  no  less  clearly  seen.  Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington 
that  the  law  was  a good  topic  for  discussion,  and  might  prove  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  in  case  its  provisions  could  be  enforced 


Member  Committee  of  Safety,  1775;  president 
Council  of  Safety,  1776;  president  of  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  1777-1778 

and  were  acceptable  to  the  people.  By  this  act  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assumed  control  of  the  excise  and  all  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  at  the  time  of  these  troubles,  whiskey  was  really  the 
money  of  the  region.  This  idea  was  developed  in  some  resolu- 
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tions  adopted  at  a Pittsburg  meeting,  held  in  August,  1792.  The 
preamble  stated  that  the  tax  was  unjust  in  itself  and  oppressive  of 
the  poor ; that  internal  taxes  on  consumption  must,  in  the  end,  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  every  country  where  they  exist;  that  the  law 
would  bring  distress  and  ruin  in  the  western  counties,  because  in 
them  there  was  little  or  no  money,  and  trade  was  carried  on  by 
barter,  and  that  chiefly  in  distilled  spirits. 

Not  long  after  the  Pittsburg  meeting  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  admonishing  all  persons  to  refrain  from  unlawful 
action  against  those  who  were  executing  the  excise  laws.  The 
supervisor  of  the  revenue  was  sent  from  Philadelphia  into  the 
western  counties  to  secure  evidence  against  those  who  had  commit- 
ted assaults,  and  who  were  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting.  Seventeen 
persons  were  indicted  for  an  assault  on  Richmond,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  Wilson’s  case,  and  were  tried  in  the  State  court  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1792,  and  most  of  them  were  convicted  and  fined.  These 
were  only  a few  of  the  many  cases  of  violations  of  law  and  at- 
tempted punishment  of  offenders  that  took  place  during  the  later 
years  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and  the  other  troubles  which 
were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  that  period.  For  a long  time  the 
national  government  attempted  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
Congress,  but  with  no  more  success  than  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  State  authorities  in  dealing  with  its  rebellious  subjects.  This 
may  be  in  part  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  the 
State  and  federal  authorities  were  not  of  an  entirely  harmonious 
character,  hence  the  officers  of  the  State  did  little  to  assist  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  government. 

For  a long  time  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  between 
Governor  Mifflin  and  President  Washington  and  his  advisers 
concerning  the  use  of  the  military  for  enforcing  the  law.  Mifflin 
did  not  understand  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  had 
proved  a failure  as  a means  to  enforce  a compliance  with  the  laws, 
as  was  intimated  by  the  federal  authorities.  In  Chester  county 
a violator  had  been  prosecuted  and  convicted  in  a State  court,  and 
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a question  arose  over  the  fact  that  such  a result  could  not  be  ac- 
complished in  the  regions  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  plain  infer- 
ence being  that  the  State  authorities  were  derelict  in  co-operating 
with  the  efforts  to  suppress  lawlessness  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. President  Washington  therefore  tried  to  establish  with 
Mifflin  a harmonious  basis  of  action.  A correspondence  was 
opened  and  continued  on  both  sides  and  the  respective  systems 
of  national  and  State  government  were  carefully  considered. 
Fortunately,  the  law  of  1792  provided  a practicable  method  of 
procedure.  It  provided  that  if  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  after  receiving  evidence,  should  notify  the 
President  that  the  execution  of  the  law  was  obstructed  by  com- 
binations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  regu- 
lar officers  of  the  law,  then  the  militia  could  be  called  out.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  militia  of  the  State  where  the  disturbance  pre- 
vailed should  be  incompetent  to  quell  it,  then  the  forces  of  the 
neighboring  States  might  be  called  upon.  Hamilton  advised 
laying  the  evidence  of  the  outrages  described  and  of  the  inability 
of  the  federal  officers  to  execute  the  law,  before  Justice  Wilson. 
This  was  done,  the  certificate  from  the  justice  was  given,  and 
thereupon  the  President  issued  (August  7)  a proclamation  calling 
on  the  people  in  the  insurrectionary  district  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  home  by  the  1st  of  September,  and  ordering 
out  fifteen  thousand  men  to  march  to  the  scene  and  put  down  the 
insurrection.  Provision  also  was  made  for  creating  a commis- 
sion composed  of  five  persons,  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  by  the  State,  whose  duty  was  to  adopt  measures  for 
quelling  the  insurrection.  The  apparent  adjustment  of  existing 
difficulties  by  the  action  above  indicated  was  a source  of  joy 
throughout  the  State,  but  the  end  of  the  main  trouble  was  not  yet 
in  sight.  On  August  14,  a convention  of  more  than  two  hundred 
delegates  was  assembled  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  those  who  were  interested  in  or  af- 
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fected  by,  the  action  of  the  federal  and  State  governments,  and 
also  to  determine  upon  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  the  de- 
fense of  what  they  claimed  as  their  rights,  of  which  the  author- 
ities were  now  attempting  to  deprive  them.  Colonel  Cook  was 
appointed  chairman  and  Albert  Gallatin  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion. 1 he  proceedings  soon  took  an  animated  turn  and  the  old 


Lambert  Cadwalader 

Commissioned  colonel  in  American  army,  1776; 
captured  by  British,  1776,  and  paroled;  never  in 
active  service  afterwards 


spirit  of  open  resistance  was  manifested  in  the  utterances  of  the 
demagogic  element.  While  the  meeting  was  in  progress  the 
commissioners  (the  Pennsylvania  members  were  Chief  Justice 
McKean  and  William  Irvine)  arrived,  but  even  this  event  had 
not  the  effect  to  subdue  the  violent  clamor  or  to  awe  into  silence 
the  agitating  spirits  of  the  occasion.  The  proceedings  took  the 
form  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and 
which  were  advocated  and  adopted  with  little  determined  oppo- 
sition until  the  secretary,  Gallatin,  took  the  floor  and  warmly  es- 
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poused  the  cause  of  order  and  peaceable  submission  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  nation. 

Gallatin’s  effort  was  mainly  directed  against  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions offered  for  adoption  which  is  characterized  by  Findley  as 
‘'a  bold  attempt  to  form  a combination  hostile  to  the  government, 
both  of  this  State  and  the  United  States.”  In  alluding  to  Galla- 
tin’s speech  at  this  critical  moment,  one  writer  says  “it  required 
no  little  courage  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  such  a body.”  But  what- 
ever of  physical  or  moral  courage  the  orator  of  the  occasion  may 
have  displayed,  his  logic  prevailed  with  the  convention,  and  the 
obnoxious  resolution  was  withdrawn  by  its  proponent,  and  in  its 
stead  the  convention  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a commit- 
tee of  sixty,  with  power  to  call  a new  meeting  of  the  people  or 
their  deputies  in  the  disaffected  region.  This  action  met  with 
popular  approval,  the  element  of  discontent  subsided  into  quiet 
and  the  determination  was  expressed  to  support  the  State  laws 
and  afford  protection  to  the  citizens. 

In  treating  of  the  eventual  results  of  the  convention,  Find- 
ley says : “This  was  an  important  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
order,  for  at  that  time  no  man  thought  himself  safe  in  many 
places  in  telling  his  real  sentiments.  Threats  were  not  only  cir- 
culated in  anonymous  letters,  but  were  contained  in  the  mottos 
on  liberty  poles ; one  was  erected  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting 
and  within  view  of  it;  the  motto  of  it  was  ‘Liberty  and  no  excise 
and  no  asylum  for  cowards  or  traitors.'  Every  man  was  es- 
teemed a coward  or  traitor  by  those  disorganizers  who  dis- 
approved of  their  measures.”  In  relation  to  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  place  of  the  convention,  the  same  writer 
says : “The  commissioners  came  to  a house  near  the  meeting  be- 
fore it  adjourned.  This  rendered  the  situation  of  the  friends  of 
order  more  delicate.  It  was  urged  by  some  that  the  meeting  should 
not  be  dissolved  till  they  would  know  and  decide  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  tbe  commissioners.  With  great  address,  however, 
they  were  prevailed  on  to  adjourn  without  day.  Men  of  dis- 
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cernment  knew  that  nothing  would  bring  the  people  to  a proper 
sense  of  their  duty  without  time  for  reflection,  and  for  the  present 
agitated  state  of  mind  to  subside.  They  knew  also  that  if  time 
could  he  procured  to  disseminate  knowledge  among  the  people, 
everything  that  was  necessary  would  be  gained.  Therefore,  to 
restore  quietness  and  gain  time  was  the  great  object  with  Galla- 
tin and  those  who  thought  as  he  did.”  On  the  20th  of  August, 
the  twelve  conferees  chosen  by  the  people  visited  the  five  commis- 
sioners at  Pittsburg.  At  the  first  consultation  all  the  conferees, 
except  Bradford,  agreed  that  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
their  duty  as  citizens  rendered  submission  necessary  and  proper. 
The  commissioners  proposed  amnesty  for  all  offenses,  that  crim- 
inal prosecutions  be  dropped  and  civil  suits  take  their  natural 
course.  The  conditions  on  which  these  terms  were  offered  were 
that  the  general  committee,  which  was  to  meet  at  Redstone  Old 
Fort,  should  especially  disclose  their  determination  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  would  not  directly 
or  indirectly  oppose  the  execution  of  the  acts  for  raising  a reve- 
nue on  distilled  spirits  and  that  they  would  recommend  entire  ac- 
quiescence. 

While  the  commissioners  were  at  Pittsburg  a seditious  paper, 
insulting  in  character  and  reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  also  reviling  the  militia  of  the  lower  counties  and 
especially  those  of  New  Jersey,  was  posted  in  the  market-house 
and  also  was  published  in  the  newspapers.  It  boasted  of  the  in- 
trepidity of  those  who  opposed  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
otherwise  contained  many  expressions  of  an  inflammatory  char- 
acter ; but  while  it  had  the  effect  to  gratify  the  questionable  ambi- 
tion of  its  authors  and  their  adherents,  it  failed  to  further  incite 
the  people  to  serious  acts  of  violence.  After  the  action  of  the 
conferees  was  known,  says  Findley,  “many  of  those  who  stood 
most  in  need  of  the  offered  amnesty  became  inflamed  against  the 
conferees  and  circulated  a report  that  they  had  received  bribes; 
this  incredible  story  gained  ground,  particularly  among  the  Ger- 
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mans,  who,  with  a number  of  the  most  ignorant  everywhere,  but 
particularly  adjacent  to  the  Monongahela,  thought  that  the  con- 
ferees should  have  agreed  to  nothing  less  than  an  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  excise  law.  They  did  not  comprehend  the  differ- 
ence between  the  executive  and  legislative  authority,  nor  was 
there  time  to  instruct  them.” 

On  the  28th  of  August,  the  committee  of  sixty  met  at  Red- 
stone Old  Fort,  the  very  spot  where  the  first  meeting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  was  held  three  years  before.  It  was  felt  that 
the  decision  of  this  committee  would  settle  the  question,  and  if 
decided  in  favor  of  the  action  of  the  conferees,  then  the  opposi- 
tion would  cease;  if  otherwise,  a conflict  with  the  national  au- 
thorities could  no  longer  be  averted.  While  the  sixty  were  col- 
lecting, an  armed  party  arrived  from  the  upper  parts  of  Wash- 
ington county  and  made  a demonstration  in  the  public  highway. 
When  the  committee  was  ready  for  business  Bradford  urged  an 
immediate  vote  and  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  be  no 
delay  in  the  proceeding,  and  it  was  evident  from  his  manner  that 
notwithstanding  his  agreement  to  the  terms  of  submission  agreed 
upon  at  Pittsburg,  he  was  now  determined  on  having  the  report 
rejected,  and  that  the  armed  party  was  brought  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  him  and  overawing  the  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  postpone  action  till  the  next  day.  James 
Edgar  addressed  the  meeting,  complimenting  Bradford’s 
strength  of  mind,  which  he  took  to  be  real,  and  argued  in  favor 
of  time  for  men  like  himself  to  decide  upon  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue.  The  plan  succeeded,  means  were  used  to  prevail  upon 
the  armed  party  to  retire  that  night,  and  the  next  day  the  num- 
ber of  spectators  was  much  reduced.  It  was  reported  that  Brad- 
ford had  agreed  with  a number  of  others  to  support  the  oppo- 
sition by  force  of  arms  until  the  government  would  agree  to  their 
terms.  Indeed,  both  he  and  his  followers  were  now  bent  on  cre- 
ating anew  a revolutionary  spirit  if  such  action  could  be  accom- 
plished with  safety  to  themselves,  for  they  were  now  doubtful  of 
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their  own  strength  and  a little  apprehensive  of  their  hold  upon 
the  people. 

The  meeting  was  opened  the  next  morning  by  an  earnest  ad- 
dress from  the  resolute  Gallatin  in  favor  of  submission  to  the 
law.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  vein  by  Brackenridge.  Then 
Bradford  spoke,  for  the  logic  of  neither  Gallatin  nor  Bracken- 
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ridge  had  subdued  his  fiery  zeal.  He  urged  the  propriety  of  set- 
ting up  an  independent  government,  and  held  forth  in  truly  dema- 
gogic language  upon  his  idea  of  administering  the  law  in  the 
new  State  he  would  establish.  But  the  seed  of  dissension  he 
aimed  to  sow  fell  upon  barren  soil,  and  even  many  of  his  former 
supporters  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  his  unholy  cause. 
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James  Edgar  followed  Bradford,  and  his  words  drew  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  his  hearers,  for  he  was  a man  of  undoubted 
character,  pious,  upright,  of  easy  address  and  possessed  of  good 
common  sense.  After  he  had  closed  Gallatin  called  for  a vote, 
but  the  twelve  conferees  alone  supported  him.  He  then  proposed 
an  informal  ballot,  but  that  also  failed.  Finally  a secret  ballot 
was  proposed  and  was  accepted,  and  the  report  of  the  conferees 
was  adopted  by  a vote  of  thirty-four  yeas  to  twenty-three  nays. 
Dismayed  and  completely  subdued  by  the  result  of  the  ballot, 
Bradford,  the  agitator,  fled  the  region  and  thenceforth  was  not 
a factor  for  evil  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  with  his  de- 
parture the  new  Commonwealth  idea  found  no  support. 

The  committee  of  sixty  having  adopted  the  report,  a firm 
step  forward  had  been  taken.  But  now  the  sense  of  the  people 
must  be  ascertained  and  more  time  was  needed  for  this  purpose. 
A new  committee  of  twelve  conferees  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
commissioners  and,  if  possible,  secure  an  extension  of  time.  This 
could  not  be  long,  for  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  them- 
selves would  soon  expire  by  limitation.  The  conferees  also  pro- 
posed that  the  people  individually  subscribe  to  the  new  terms, 
and  accordingly  a form  of  submission  and  test  oath  were  adopted 
on  the  2cl  of  September  and  was  printed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, but  as  the  ioth  was  the  last  day  of  the  amnesty  the  time 
was  very  short  for  securing  the  submission  of  all  the  people  scat- 
tered over  such  an  extended  country.  As  some  of  the  conferees 
did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  large  districts 
were  left  without  the  necessary  means  of  information.  On  this 
point  Findley  say:  “It  could  not  be  expected  that  an  uninformed 
mass  of  people  could  make  up  their  mind  to  subscribe  what 
amounted  to  a new  test  of  allegiance  with  so  little  time  or  com- 
posure for  deliberation.  The  difficulty  was  much  increased  by 
the  number  and  smallness  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  con- 
vened;” and  further  “the  tumult  that  took  place  on  the  day  of 
signing,  and  the  heat  and  agitation  which  disclosed  itself  in  a 
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few  places,  particularly  among  the  uninformed  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans, for  a few  days  after  it,  induced  several  of  the  judges  and 
other  persons  of  information  to  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Ross 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  army  sent  into  the  coun- 
try; but  this  opinion  was  also  made  up  without  time  for  inform- 
ation and  consequently  was  soon  changed.  It  was  but  a few 
days,  in  some  places  the  very  next  day,  after  signing,  that  many 
of  those  who  had  been  most  riotous  on  the  day  of  fighting  came, 
some  of  them  in  tears,  begging  permission  to  sign ; in  some  places 
their  signing  was  received  with  certification  that  it  would  not  be 
admitted  as  a claim  for  amnesty;  in  other  places  they  were  re- 
fused these  privileges  altogether.” 

The  attitude  of  the  people  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
commissioners  that  the  day  after  making  their  report  President 
Washington  issued  a proclamation  calling  out  the  troops.  The 
chief  command  was  given  to  Governor  Lee  of  Virginia,  with 
Governor  Mifflin  second,  Governor  Howell  of  New  Jersey  third, 
while  General  Hand  was  appointed  adjutant-general.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  troops  were  to  rendezvous  at  Carlisle, 
and  those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  at  Fort  Cumberland. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  army  started  from  Carlisle,  and 
two  days  afterward  encamped  at  the  foot  of  North  Mountain. 
Dallas,  the  secretary  of  state,  accompanied  the  expedition  and 
wrote  an  interesting  description  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  the 
march,  which  have  appeared  in  various  publications. 

On  its  tedious  march  the  army  met  many  families  who  were 
fleeing  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  Westmoreland  or  Ken- 
tucky, and  on  every  hand  destitution  and  distress  and  ague  ap- 
peared to  prevail.  Yet  in  a way  the  people  appeared  to  make 
the  best  of  their  surroundings  and  were  easily  pacified  and  put 
in  good  humor.  President  Washington  and  Hamilton  joined 
the  army  at  Carlisle  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Bedford, 
whence  the  chief  executive  returned  to  the  capital  while  Hamilton 
went  forward  with  the  troops  to  visit  the  region  lately  in  insur- 
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rection.  On  November  9,  the  troops  reached  Parkinson’s  Ferry, 
previously  the  scene  of  disorder,  but  now  apparent  quiet  reigned 
on  every  hand.  However,  it  was  determined  to  make  some  ar- 
rests. Hamilton  was  there  and  he  was  a believer  in  stern  meth- 
ods; the  law  had  been  defied,  and  its  penalties  must  be  enforced. 
The  night  of  November  13  was  selected  for  action.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  work  began,  and  before  daylight  about  two  hundred 
persons  had  been  arrested  and  taken  into  custody.  In  several 
cases  extreme  methods  were  used  and  seeming  indignities  were 
put  upon  some  of  the  offending  subjects,  yet  the  former  provoca- 
tion had  been  great  and  the  stern  decrees  of  the  law  demanded  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  Whatever  was  done  was 
in  harmony  with  the  customs  of  the  time,  for  then  there  was  less 
temporizing  with  lawlessness  than  in  later  days  of  our  State  his- 
tory. 

After  the  arrests  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Pittsburg  and 
thence  were  sent  to  Philadelphia.  Twenty-two  bills  of  indict- 
ment were  found  against  them  for  treason,  but  only  one  convic- 
tion followed ; and  the  culprit  was  sentenced  to  death,  although 
afterward  he  was  pardoned,  even  the  jury  joining  in  the  petition 
for  pardon. 

Having  accomplished  its  object,  the  army,  except  2,500  men, 
returned  to  the  east  and  was  disbanded.  Morgan’s  corps  was 
kept  in  the  district  throughout  the  winter  to  prevent  another 
uprising.  Washington’s  action  in  sending  the  troops  into  the 
western  section  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  as  the  insur- 
rection was  practically  broken  before  the  army  started  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  sent  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  that  it  was  the 
action  of  the  government  in  calling  out  the  military  which  finally 
led  the  insurrectionists  to  realize  the  error  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  correct  opinion  the  truth 
remained  clear  that  the  determined  action  of  the  government  had 
a salutary  effect  upon  the  evil-doers  and  speedily  ended  their  re- 
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bellious  career.  Dallas  undoubtedly  reasons  correctly  when  he 
says : “No  one  can  question  the  prudent  and  humane  policy 

which  actuated  the  president  in  determining  to  relieve  the  nation 
at  once  from  every  possible  danger  by  a demonstration  of  irresist- 
ible strength.” 


Washington’s  Headquarters 

Battle  of  Brandywine,  1777.  Engraved  for  this 
work  from  a negative  by  D.  E.  Brinton 

Thus  ended  the  so-called  insurrection  which  created  such  un- 
usual commotion  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  other  States ; but  the  latter  at  that  time  were  troubled 
with  disputes  and  threatened  uprising  within  their  own  borders 
which  in  frequent  cases  called  for  the  services  of  armed  troops  to 
suppress.  The  cost  in  money  of  the  disturbance  in  this  State 
was  nearly  $1,000,000,  but  a still  greater  cost  was  that  resulting 
from  lack  of  settlement  and  material  improvement  in  the  dis- 
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affected  regions.  However,  after  the  restoration  of  peace  a new 
era  of  general  progress  was  begun,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
more  years  the  people  were  found  to  be  as  thrifty  and  prosperous 
as  those  who  dwelt  east  of  the  mountains,  and  they  increased  and 
multiplied  to  an  extent  that  elicited  the  commendation  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  Another  event  of  importance  which 
reached  its  culmination  about  this  time  and  aided  in  creating  a 
better  feeling  in  the  west,  was  General  Wayne’s  decided  victory 
over  the  Indians.  This  had  far-reaching  effects  and  threw  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  enabling  the  western 
people  to  find  a market  for  their  products.  The  western  forts 
were  surrendered  and  there  was  now  security  against  the  savage. 
The  army  expenses  had  given  an  increased  circulation  of  money, 
and  the  farmers  having  now  the  means  to  pay  their  tax  made  no 
further  complaints  against  the  excise  law.  Perhaps  two  thou- 
sand of  the  best  riflemen  of  the  western  counties  had  left  the 
country  before  the  approach  of  the  army,  but  their  places  were 
soon  supplied  by  others,  and  thenceforth  the  western  counties  ad- 
vanced in  population  and  wealth. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  except  in  isolated  localities 
and  cases,  was  practically  exempt  from  the  serious  effects  of  the 
disturbances  noted  on  preceding  pages;  but  before  the  last  echoes 
of  the  insurrection  had  died  away,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  par- 
ticular and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  in  general  was  vis- 
ited with  a disaster  of  a far  more  fatal  nature  than  that  which 
plagued  the  authorities  of  the  federal  and  State  governments  dur- 
ing the  period  of  disorder  just  referred  to.  In  1793  Philadelphia 
and  the  country  round  about  the  city  suffered  from  a serious  and 
destroying  epidemic  of  malignant  yellow  fever,  such  as  never  be- 
fore had  been  visited  upon  any  large  municipality  in  the  country 
and  infrequently  since  that  time  except  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  South.  It  was  a dreadful  visitation  and  came  like  a tempest 
upon  a city  one  hundred  years  old  when  its  inhabitants  were  least 
prepared  for  the  attack.  Medical  men  of  the  time  were  without 
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experience  in  treating  maladies  of  the  kind,  hospital  accommoda- 
tions were  limited  and  there  were  none  who  knew  how  to  control 
the  disease  or  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations  in  order  to  prevent 
its  spreading  tendencies.  To  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion the  people  themselves  fell  into  a panic,  and  all  who  could 
lied  from  the  city,  frequently  carrying  the  infection  with  them, 
while  those  who  remained  endeavored  to  ward  off  the  dreaded 
attack  by  recourse  to  remedies  and  expedients  which  now  would 
be  regarded  as  ridiculous;  but  then  no  person  thought  of  charg- 
ing his  neighbor  with  superstitious  ignorance  and  gladly  accept- 
ed any  suggestion  which  even  remotely  promised  either  immu- 
nity or  a cure. 

The  harrowing  details  of  this  unfortunate  occurrence  can 
have  no  place  in  these  pages;  the  effects  were  awful  almost  be- 
yond description,  and  four  thousand  lives  were  claimed  by  the 
destroyer.  For  weeks  all  business  was  suspended,  newspapers 
ceased  publication,  churches  were  closed,  and  municipal  affairs 
received  only  such  attention  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
seemed  to  require.  At  length  the  force  of  the  epidemic  was  spent 
and  slowly  the  stricken  people  of  the  affected  districts  gathered 
together  their  families  and  effects  and  returned  to  their  accus- 
tomed pursuits.  However  disastrous  may  have  been  the  results 
of  this  visitation,  the  occasion  was  not  without  its  benefits  in  the 
lesson  it  taught  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  more  strict  sanitary  regulations,  such  as 
Penn  contemplated  for  the  general  good  of  the  city  he  founded 
more  than  a century  before. 

Turning  from  the  current  of  events  as  noted  in  preceding 
pages,  let  us  inquire  into  the  financial  history  and  condition  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1790.  At  that  time  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  consisted 
of  a variety  of  obligations,  among  which  was  a considerable 
amount  of  outstanding  redeemable  paper  money,  besides  funded 
and  militia  certificates,  depreciation  certificates,  interest  certifi- 
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cates,  debts  owing  for  horses  and  army  supplies,  and  also  a bal- 
ance due  for  interest  on  new  loan  certificates.  The  sources  of 
revenue  at  the  time  were  less  varied,  consisting  chiefly  of  mar- 
riage and  tavern  licenses,  taxes  on  writs,  fines  and  forfeitures, 
auction  duties,  carriage  taxes,  excise  taxes,  lands  and  land  office 
fees  and  militia  fines. 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  people  from  all  sources  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  August,  1791,  in  Continental 


money,  was  as  follows : 

Direct  taxes  to  October,  1781 £12,380,159 

After  October,  1781 6,871,471 

Other  revenues  to  October,  1781 3,604,324 

After  October,  1781 2,823,505 

Bills  of  credit — “Resolve  Money” 200,000 

Commonwealth  money  200,000 


Total  in  Continental  money £26,079,460 


The  direct  taxes  at  specie  value  from  October,  1781,  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1791,  amounted  to  £1,240,049;  other  sources  of  revenue 
before  October,  1781,  £84,718;  from  October,  1781,  to  August  1, 
1791,  £980,275.  The  early  financial  reports  were  elaborate,  and 
also  were  necessarily  complicated  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  so  many  kinds  of  money  and  money  equivalents  and  such  a 
variety  of  indebtedness.  These  reports,  however,  were  carefully 
prepared  and  disclose  the  faithfulness  of  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  State.  With  the  new  order  of  things  established  under 
the  constitution,  the  financial  system  was  reorganized  and  sys- 
tematized, and  thereafter  became  an  important  element  of  the 
history  of  the  State.  This  system  is  treated  at  length  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  hence  further  allusion  to  it  in  this  place  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  later  years  of  Governor  Mifflin's  administration  were  in 
themselves  uneventful  except  that  about  the  close  of  his  last  term 
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of  office  party  lines  had  become  strengthened  and  politics  seemed 
to  engage  public  attention  more  strongly  than  ever  before.  Na- 
tional political  affairs  then  were  in  a fevered  condition,  and  as 
the  capital  was  at  Philadelphia,  that  city  was  the  center  of  polit- 
ical excitement,  and  naturally  the  feelings  there  engendered 
spread  throughout  the  entire  State  and  divided  its  people  on  all 
questions,  whether  general  to  the  United  States  or  confined  to 
our  own  Commonwealth. 


Dilworthtown 


At  intersection  of  Concord,  West  Chester  and 
Wilmington  roads;  battle  of  Brandywine.  En- 
graved for  this  work  from  a negative  by  D.  E. 
Brinton 

From  the  time  of  founding  the  colony  by  Penn  until  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1790  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  province  and  subsequent  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  maintained  in  Philadelphia,  but  soon  after  the  year  men- 
tioned a strong  feeling  was  aroused  in  favor  of  removal  to  some 
less  populous  locality,  the  chief  argument  therefor  being  based 
on  the  assumption  that  legislation  would  be  less  influenced  by  the 
interests  of  the  great  municipality.  In  February,  1795,  the  House 
passed  a resolution  providing  for  the  location  of  the  State  build- 
ings and  capital  at  Carlisle,  but  the  measure  failed  in  the  Senate. 
In  1796  the  subject  was  again  under  consideration  and  both  Car- 
lisle and  Reading  put  forth  strong  but  unsuccessful  claims  for  the 
coveted  designation,  but  Lancaster  was  selected  by  the  House, 
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while  the  Senate  again  failed  to  approve  the  action.  In  1798 
Wright's  Ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  was  proposed,  as  also 
was  Harrisburg,  but  an  act  was  not  passed,  owing  to  the  non- 
concurrence of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  In  1799 
Lancaster  was  selected,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1799,  to  February,  1810, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Harrisburg.  In 
the  same  year  in  which  Philadelphia  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  State,  the  seat  of  the  national  government  also  was  removed. 

During  Washington’s  administration  national  issues  formed 
rapidly,  the  cabinet  dividing  into  two  wings,  Hamilton  and  Knox 
forming  and  leading  one  and  Jefferson  and  Randolph  the  other. 
As  Hamilton  favored  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  act,  and  the 
employment  of  troops,  if  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  Jefferson 
and  Randolph  urged  State  action  solely  in  suppressing  the  rioters 
and  enforcing  the  law.  On  other  questions  they  differed,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  national  bank,  funding  and  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  in  fact  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  exercise 
of  national  power.  While  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government  he  preserved  unity  and  enforced  all  national  mea- 
sures; on  his  retirement  the  division  was  distinct  and  final,  and 
two  parties  emerged  with  totally  different  aims. 

Mifflin  was  re-elected  in  1793  and  1796  without  difficulty,  but 
in  1798  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  re-formed  on  the  existing  lines 
of  the  national  parties  that  had  been  established  two  years  before. 
The  old  anti-Constitutionalists  who  were  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1776  and  were  powerful  enough  to  call  a convention  in 
1789  and  secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1790,  secured 
a decisive  victory  in  the  State  election  of  1798.  Many  of  the 
Constitutionalists  who  favored  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
of  1776,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the  censors,  joined  with  them, 
and  thus  strengthened  at  last,  secured  an  easy  triumph. 

Thus  Mifflin,  who  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in 
the  beginning,  was  its  pre-eminent  leader  at  its  close.  Of  his 
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nine  years  as  Governor  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a fairly  intelli- 
gent judgment;  the  whiskey  insurrection  was  the  most  difficult 
affair  to  settle  during  his  entire  term  in  office.  He  loved  and  at 
times  seemed  to  court  popularity  and  was  singularly  successful 
in  winning  ancl  holding  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Yet  Mif- 
flin’s public  life  was  subject  to  criticism  and  in  certain  respects 
he  undoubtedly  deserved  censure,  although  none  of  his  political 
opponents  charged  that  he  profited  by  the  measures  adopted  and 
which  were  made  the  subject  of  scandal  during  his  gubernatorial 
career.  As  the  first  chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth  his 
was  a hard  and  often  unpleasant  duty  and  he  was  constantly  be- 
sieged with  applications  in  behalf  of  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  both  public  and  private  enterprises.  So  far  as  lay  within 
his  power  he  is  said  to  have  examined  into  the  merits  and  justice 
of  each  of  these  claims  upon  the  executive  favor,  and  some  of 
them  received  his  approval,  while  others  were  rejected  by  him. 
He  did  not  originate  the  laws;  the  enacting  power  lay  solely  with 
the  legislature,  and  if  unwise  measures  were  adopted  by  a fair 
majority  of  the  legislature  it  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Governor  if  he  approved  them  after  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people  had  placed  them  before  him  for  that  purpose. 

During  this  formative  period  of  history  Mifflin  demeaned 
himself  well  under  trying  circumstances ; were  this  not  so  he 
could  not  have  retained  his  hold  upon  the  voting  power,  twice 
secure  re-election  and  eventually  retire  from  public  office  still  re- 
taining not  only  the  esteem,  but  also  the  leadership  of  his  political 
party.  Toward  the  close  of  his  third  term  the  opposing  party 
gained  numerical  ascendency  in  the  State,  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion its  candidate  waged  a successful  contest.  It  was  not  his 
political  mis-alliances  that  overthrew  Mifflin’s  power  in  the  State, 
but  the  natural  current  of  political  events  where  two  great  parties 
are  ever  struggling  for  the  supremacy  which  one  only  can  secure, 
and  having  maintained  for  a time,  is  sure  to  be  lost  to  the  other. 
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McKEAN’S  ADMINISTRATION-r/99  1808 

TPIE  Republican  candidate  in  1799  was  Thomas  McKean,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  State.  No  other  man  then  living  had  such  a pictur- 
esque record.  Born  in  Chester  county,  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  he 
inherited  the  strong  qualities  of  the  Irish  race.  He  was  educated 
by  Francis  Alison,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  his 
day,  and  afterward  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  relative,  David 
Finney,  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  a lawyer  of  considerable  prom- 
inence. At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
Attorney-General,  deputy  to  prosecute  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in 
the  county  of  Sussex.  In  1756  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly and  was  re-elected  the  following  year.  For  four  years  he 
was  chosen,  with  Caesar  Rodney,  to  revise  and  print  the  laws 
enacted  after  1752.  In  1756,  also,  he  was  elected  a member  of  As- 
sembly from  the  county  of  Newcastle  and  was  annually  returned 
for  seventeen  successive  years.  During  the  last  six  years  of  this 
period  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  and  frequently  informed  his  con- 
stituents that  he  wished  to  retire.  In  October,  1779,  on  the  day  of 
the  general  election  in  Delaware,  he  attended  at  Newcastle,  where 
he  addressed  his  friends,  describing  the  prospects  of  the  country 
and  declining  to  serve  longer  as  a member  of  the  legislature.  On 
his  retirement  a committee  of  six  waited  on  him  in  behalf  of  the 
electors,  and  requested  of  him  that  if  he  would  no  longer  serve, 
that  he  designate  seven  men  whom  they  might  choose  to  represent 
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the  county.  He  expressed  his  surprise,  and  while  acknowledging 
the  compliment,  he  begged  to  be  spared  the  hazard  of  giving  of- 
fense by  making  the  selection,  as  he  knew  not  seven,  but  seventy 
who  were  worthy  to  serve  the  State  in  that  manner.  The  com- 
mittee retired,  but  again  returned,  saying  that  the  electors  had 
considered  his  objections  but  had  unanimously  renewed  their  re- 
quest, assuring  him  that  instead  of  offending  any  individual  by  so 
doing,  he  would  confer  a favor  on  the  county.  He  then  selected 


Rear  of  Birmingham  Meeting  House 

And  old  grave  yard  which  the  American  army 
used  as  a breastworks  against  the  advancing 
British,  battle  of  Brandywine.  Engraved  espe- 
cially for  this  work  from  a negative  by  D.  E. 
Brinton 

seven  names,  all  of  whom  were  elected,  nor  did  the  lowest  on  the 
list  lack  more  than  two  hundred  votes  of  the  eighteen  hundred 
electors  who  were  present. 

When  McKean  first  appeared  in  public  life,  there  were  two 
parties — court  and  country — in  Delaware.  The  court  party  was 
composed  of  the  Governor,  the  office  holders  and  expectants  and 
their  friends.  As  the  judges  and  all  the  other  magistrates  held 
their  commissions  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  the  court 
party  was  preserved  strongly  by  the  cohesive  power  of  office,  its 
pleasure  and  profits.  The  other  party,  to  which  McKean  be- 
longed, was  of  a more  popular  character  and  more  representative 
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of  the  people.  Though  resigning  as  a member  of  the  Delaware 
' Assembly,  he  had  been  serving  as  a member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  ever  since  1774.  From  the  first  he  had  been  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  zealous  members  of  that  body.  Nor  did  he  flinch 
from  those  duties,  arduous  as  they  were,  while  the  contest  was 
waging.  Annually  elected,  he  served  as  a member  of  that  body 
until  February,  1783,  eight  years  and  a half.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  who  served  without  in- 
termission from  its  opening  in  1774  to  the  signing  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  in  1783.  During  a part  of  this  period  he  was  per- 
forming judicial  duty  as  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  A firm 
believer  in  independence,  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion, and  served  as  a colonel  of  a regiment  of  associators  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  battalion  to  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  summer  of  1776,  to  support  General  Washing- 
ton. Fie  proved  himself  an  excellent  soldier  and  a brave,  efficient 
officer. 

When  nominated  for  Governor,  McKean  had  served  as  chief 
justice  for  twenty-two  years  and  was  then  sixty-four  years  old. 
His  judicial  career  had  not  been  the  calm,  serene  life  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  administration  of  justice,  for  he  was  subject  to  the 
bitter  attacks  of  Oswald,  the  editor  of  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  who 
was  his  implacable  enemy  ; but  he  was  not  the  only  one.  McKean 
had  a strong  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it.  He  had  a high  temper  too,  but  so  did  others 
of  his  time,  and  clashes  were  frequent;  yet  no  one  questioned  his 
honesty  and  but  few  his  impartiality.  His  ability  was  great  and 
his  industry  was  untiring. 

In  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  1790  he  took  a leading- 
part.  His  high  judicial  position  and  his  acknowledged  ability  gave 
him  a peculiarly  important  relation  to  the  work  then  in  hand. 
Though  a member  of  the  Constitutional  party,  he  strongly  favored 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  1776.  A thorough  Revolution- 
ist and  a leader  of  his  party,  his  position  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
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defects  of  the  constitution  and  the  need  of  amending  it,  whatever 
might  be  the  effect  upon  his  party.  In  a letter  to  John  Adams  in 
April,  T787,  he  said:  ‘‘The  balance  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the 

many,  is  not  well  poised  in  the  State;  the  legislature  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government,  besides, 
it  can  too  easily  make  laws,  and  too  easily  alter  or  repeal  them. 
We  have  but  one  branch  in  our  legislature  and  are  divided  into 
two  parties,  and  they  are  yet  pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and 
merit.  We  must  have  another  branch,  and  a negative  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, stability  in  our  laws,  and  permanency  in  our  magistracy, 
before  we  shall  be  reputable,  safe  and  happy.”  But  in  general 
he  disliked  innovations,  especially  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  he  “would  avoid  tampering  with  constitutions  of  government 
as  with  edge  tools.” 

His  position  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  separated  him, 
as  it  did  others,  from  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
identified,  and  numerous  federal  questions  arose  which  still  further 
widened  the  gulf.  Direct  taxation  was  one  of  these.  The  Feder- 
alists had  come  to  believe  that  the  people  ought  to  pay  the  taxes, 
for  if  they  did  they  would  be  more  mindful  concerning  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  revenues.  If  a theory  ever  looked  plausible  this 
one  certainly  did.  It  was  not  right,  they  said,  for  the  people  to 
pay  taxes  without  knowing  it,  .and  they  certainly  did  not  by  the 
indirect  method.  But  their  opponents  knew  better;  and  that  the 
Federal  party  could  hardly  enact  a law  that  would  more  effectually 
end  in  their  destruction ; so  they  reprobated  it  as  hateful  and  anti- 
Republican,  a condition  not  to  be  endured.  Other  federal  laws 
that  had  the  effect  to  drive  men  into  the  Republican  party  were 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  which  gave  the  President  authority  to 
send  obnoxious  persons  out  of  the  country  at  pleasure,  and  to  ar- 
rest others  who  were  accused  of  speaking  or  writing  disrespect- 
fully of  the  government.  This  legislation  was  enacted  in  view  of 
the  depredations  of  the  French  on  American  commerce,  and  the 
belief  that  war  with  France  was  inevitable. 
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Opposed  to  McKean  was  James  Ross,  who  had  been  a United 
States  Senator,  a man  of  unquestioned  character,  ability  and  fitness. 
He,  too,  had  long  served  in  public  life,  but  in  the  contest  just 
closed  the  fortunes  of  political  war  were  against  him.  The  alien 
law  had  set  at  naught  the  right  of  going,  saying  and  doing  what- 
ever the  love  of  liberty  prompted ; the  sedition  law  was  still  worse. 
But  the  direct  tax  law  was  the  most  effective.  The  pockets  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers  hitherto  had  been  spared  and  wheat  had 
brought  a good  price.  But  now  a new  burden  came.  Had  they 
not  rebelled  to  escape  the  taxation  from  Great  Britain,  and  was 
this  tax  imposed  by  the  federalists  upon  farms,  houses  and  mead- 
ows, the  beginning  of  a system  which  would  soon  extend  to  horses, 
wagons  and  plows,  or,  as  the  idea  was  expressed  in  an  election 
circular,  a horse-tax,  a cart-tax  and  a plow-tax?  “The  love  of 
pelf  was  completely  roused,  and  many  a farmer  came  to  the  poll 
as  determined  as  though  his  vote  meant  a solemn  determination 
to  remain  independent  instead  of  sinking  into  the  hopeless  abyss 
of  vassalage.” 

The  contest  between  McKean  and  Ross  was  very  bitter,  but 
at  the  polls  McKean  was  an  easy  victor.  Of  all  who  had  contrib- 
uted to  his  success,  William  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  “Aurora,”  had 
been  the  most  efficient.  For  a considerable  period  he  exercised  far 
greater  political  power  than  any  other  editor,  and  Jefferson  as- 
scribed  to  him  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  1800. 

With  the  election  of  McKean  there  was  at  once  a lively  com- 
motion concerning  the  disposition  of  the  offices,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State  the  Governor  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a new  and  perplexing  question.  There  never  had  been 
any  radical  change  in  the  offices  during  the  long  period  of  provin- 
cial rule,  while  the  party  of  the  Revolution,  after  the  war,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Dickinson’s  term,  had  been  in  power  until  now. 
But  now  for  the  first  time  the  political  axe  was  to  be  swung; 
McKean  knew  how  to  swing  it,  and  the  work  suited  his  strong 
nature.  It  is  true  that  McKean’s  opponents  had  set  a strong  ex- 
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ample  in  harsh  measures  of-  governing  and  if  the  Republicans  were 
too  imaginary  in  calling  it  the  “Reign  of  Terror,”  they  could  point 
to  a long  list  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  laws  passed  by  the  oppo- 
sition party  and  the  resistance  to  the  popular  will  in  order  to  retain 
power.  The  last  was  to  preserve  a constitution  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  never  liked,  and  which  they  hated  more  and  more 
until  it  was  finally  supplanted  by  another  by  methods  hardly  less 
revolutionary.  These  things  every  one  knew,  and  for  them  there 
was  no  defense.  For  twenty-five  years  the  Republicans  had  waited  ; 
at  last  they  were  again  in  power.  And  yet  it  was  not  the  same  men 
who  were  in  power  in  1776;  it  was  not  the  conservative  element, 
or,  if  otherwise,  the  conservatives  had  materially  changed,  of 
which  fact  the  position  of  James  Wilson  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  is  a good  illustration.  From  conservatives  they  had 
become  believers  in  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  either  did  or  as- 
sumed to  regard  with  fear  the  exercise  of  federal  power.  They 
were  the  guardians  of  State  rights  and  the  people’s  rights  as  op- 
posed to  the  federal  government,  and  now  in  complete  control  of 
the  political  powers  of  the  State,  it  was  proposed  to  fill  the  offices 
with  Republicans,  a proceeding  in  which  Duane  was  a conspicuous 
figure,  and  one  also  that  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his 
long-cherished  ambition,  and  thereby  to  inaugurate  a custom  in 
the  disposition  of  political  patronage  that  has  been  followed  even 
to  the  present  day.  In  a letter  to  Jefferson  early  in  January,  1801, 
he  wrote : “It  is,  at  least,  imprudent  to  foster  spies  continually 

about  one’s  self.  I am  only  sorry  that  I did  not  displace  ten  or 
eleven  more,  for  it  is  not  right  to  put  a dagger  in  the  hands  of  an 
assassin.”  Six  months  later  he  wrote  to  the  President  concerning 
the  office-holders  in  Delaware : “It  appears  that  the  anti-Repub- 
licans,  even  those  in  office,  are  as  hostile  as  ever,  though  not  so 
insolent.  To  overcome  them  they  must  be  shaven  from  their 
offices,  where  their  great  strength  lieth ; their  disposition  for  mis- 
chief may  remain,  but  the  power  of  doing  it  will  be  gone.  It  is 
out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  to  prefer  enemies  to  friends.” 


LaFayette 

French  volunteer  in  American  Revolution;  pur- 
chased and  armed  a vessel  at  his  own  expense 
for  use  in  Revolutionary  war;  appointed  major- 
general  in  Continental  army,  1777;  instrumental 
in  sending  6,000  French  troops  to  aid  Washing- 
ton; made  a tour  of  America,  1784*  visited 
President  Monroe  upon  invitation,  1824 
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As  this  was  the  first  radical  change,  it  perhaps  caused  more 
criticism  than  any  subsequent  action  of  the  same  nature.  And 
yet  the  office-holders  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape. 

The  federal  direct  tax  law  had  been  enacted  in  1798,  and  it 
led  to  an  insurrection  known  in  history  as  “Fries’s  Rebellion,” 
which  occurred  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  troubles  between 
the  United  States  and  France  at  this  time  assumed  the  form  of 
active  hostilities,  and  James  McHenry,  secretary  of  war,  began 
to  organize  the  army.  The  President  was  given  authority  to 
borrow  $5,000,000,  and  $2,000,000  more  was  to  be  raised  by  a 
new  and  odious  tax.  This  tax  was  direct,  and  fell  upon  houses, 
lands,  and  slaves.  For  every  slave  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fifty  years,  fifty  cents  was  to  be  required  of  the  owner.  For 
every  house  valued  at  from  $200  to  $500,  twenty  cents  per  hun- 
dred dollars  was  required;  while  the  tax  was  thirty  cents  per  one 
hundred  dollars  on  houses  valued  at  from  $500  to  $1,000.  There 
were  but  few  slaves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a result,  the  tax  fell 
mainly  on  houses  and  lands.  The  value  of  the  houses  was  de- 
termined by  counting  the  number  and  measuring  the  size  of  the 
windows.  Houses  with  but  few  and  small  windows  were  rated 
lower ; and  in  order  to  save  the  tax,  the  farmers  usually  had  small 
windows  in  their  houses.  Pennsylvania's  share  of  the  tax  was 
$237, 177.72.  To  collect  this  amount,  the  State  was  divided  into 
nine  districts,  with  the  following  collectors : 

First  district,  Israel  Wheeler. 

Second  district,  Paul  Zantzenger. 

Third  district,  Seth  Chapman. 

Fourth  district,  Collingson  Reed. 

Fifth  district,  Jacob  Eyerly. 

Sixth  district,  Michael  Schmyser. 

Seventh  district,  Thomas  Grant,  Jr. 

Eighth  district,  Samuel  Davidson. 

Ninth  district,  Isaac  Jenkinson. 
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The  third  district  was  composed  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
counties,  and  the  fifth  district  of  Northampton,  Luzerne  and 
Wayne  counties.  The  assessors  and  collectors  of  the  tax  found 
very  little  difficulty  and  opposition  until  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  was  reached.  It  was  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery 
and  Northampton,  almost  within  sight  of  the  federal  capital,  that 
the  opposition  became  alarming,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
German  people  did  not  understand  the  law.  Many  a farmer  knew 
nothing  of  the  tax  until  the  assessor  came  around.  The  people 
remembered  the  old  hearth  tax  of  Germany,  and  they  thought  this 
measure  was  a revival  of  it. 

Any  measure  resembling  this  system  of  the  old  world  was, 
of  course,  very  unpopular  among  these  people,  who  had  once 
experienced  its  oppression.  They  were  Republicans  in  politics, 
and  were  determined  that  the  tax  should  not  be  collected.  W omen 
set  dogs  on  the  assessors,  and  poured  scalding  water  on  them 
when  they  attempted  to  measure  the  windows.  In  a number  of 
townships,  associations  of  the  people  were  formed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  officers  from  performing  their  duty.  The  spirit  of 
opposition  was  expressed  at  many  public  township  meetings  called 
for  the  purpose.  In  a number  of  cases  resolutions  in  writing 
were  entered  into,  forewarning  the  officers,  and  many  times  ac- 
companied by  threats.  The  officers  of  the  law  took  great  pains 
to  calm  the  fears  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose,  the  law  was 
read,  and  explained  ; but  the  opposition  continued,  and  it  amounted 
to  actual  resistance.  In  many  places,  violence  was  actually  used 
and  the  assessors  were  taken  and  imprisoned  by  armed  parties. 
The  insurrection  rose  to  such  a height  that  it  became  necessary  to 
compel  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  warrants  were  issued 
against,  certain  persons  and  served  upon  them.  Headquarters 
were  appointed  for  the  prisoners  at  Bethlehem,  but  a number  of 
persons  marched  there  and  demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
The  operations  of  the  mob  were  so  hostile  that  the  marshals  could 
offer  no  resistance,  so  the  prisoners  were  released. 
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The  leading  spirit  in  this  opposition  to  the  government  was 
John  Fries,  a farmer’s  son,  born  in  Hatfield  township,  Mont- 
gomery county,  in  1750.  He  learned  the  cooper  trade,  and  in 
1770  married  Mary  Brunner,  of  Whitemarsh  township.  In  1775 
Fries  removed  to  Lower  Milford  township,  Bucks  county.  He 
saw  service  in  the  Revolution,  having  enlisted  in  the  Lower  Mil- 
ford Associated  Company  in  1775.  Fie  also  helped  to  put  down 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  After 
settling  in  Bucks  county,  Fries  became  a traveling  auctioneer,  and 
he  journeyed  from  village  to  village,  engaged  in  this  employment. 
He  and  his  dog,  Whiskey,  were  familiar  figures  in  every  country 
store.  He  could  speak  German  fluently,  and  in  his  rounds  had 
excellent  opportunities  to  denounce  the  tax.  Being  so  well 
known,  his  words  had  great  influence,  and  he  naturally  became 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  party.  John  Fries  was  present  at  a 
meeting  held  in  February,  1798,  at  the  public  house  of  Jacob 
Kline,  near  the  point  of  union  of  the  four  counties,  Montgomery, 
Bucks,  Lehigh  and  Berks.  Fries  assisted  in  drawing  up  a paper 
in  opposition  to  the  tax,  which  received  fifty-five  names.  He  also 
pledged  himself  to  raise  700  men  to  resist  the  tax.  Flis  expres- 
sions against  the  law  were  very  violent,  and  he  threatened  to 
shoot  one  of  the  assessors,  Mr.  Foulke,  through  the  legs  if  he 
proceeded  to  assess  the  houses.  Fries  and  his  partisans  con- 
tinued to  follow  and  persecute  a number  of  the  assessors,  chasing 
them  from  township  to  township,  in  parties  of  fifty  or  sixty,  most 
of  them  armed,  and  carrying  a drum  and  fife.  Fries  was  armed 
with  a large  horse  pistol,  and  a man  named  Kuyder  assisted  him 
in  command.  Learning  that  the  marshal  had  taken  a number  of 
prisoners,  the  rioters  determined  to  rescue  them,  and  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  work. 
Fries  drew  up  a paper  at  his  own  house  setting  forth  their  design, 
and  the  next  morning  more  than  twenty  followers  appeared  in 
arms.  They  then  set  out  for  Bethlehem  to  release  the  prisoners. 
The  marshal  was  intimidated,  and  the  imprisoned  rioters  were 
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released.  After  this  affair  at  Bethlehem,  Fries  often  avowed  his 
opposition  to  the  law,  and  justified  the  outrage,  and  when  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Lower  Milford  to  choose  assessors  he  ap- 
peared as  violent  as  ever. 

The  government  became  greatly  alarmed  at  these  proceed- 
ings. The  President  issued  a proclamation  commanding  the  riot- 
ers to  disperse.  He  also  called  upon  the  Governor  and  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  to  assist  in  maintaining  order.  Governor  Mifflin 
issued  a proclamation,  March  14,  1799,  and  on  March  20  Tames 
McHenry,  secretary  of  war,  ordered  out  the  cavalry  from  Phila- 
delphia, Chester,  Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Lancaster  counties. 
Under  the  command  of  General  MacPherson,  the  militia  and 
cavalry  encamped  at  Springhouse,  Montgomery  county.  Here 
General  MacPherson  issued  a proclamation  to  the  rioters.  It 
was  a lengthy  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  extent  of  the  federal  powers.  Proceeding  to  Ouakertown.  the 
army  began  to  make  arrests,  and  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of 
rioters. 

After  releasing  the  prisoners  at  Bethlehem,  Fries  returned  to 
his  old  employment,  and  was  arrested  while  holding  a vendue. 
At  the  cry  of  soldiers,  he  leaped  to  the  ground  and  fled  to  a 
swamp.  He  was  arrested  for  treason,  and,  with  some  thirty 
others,  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  for  trial. 

The  case  of  Fries  was  called  up  in  the  Federal  court  at  Phila- 
delphia on  April  30,  1799.  His  lawyers  were  Alexander  J. 
Dallas  and  Messrs.  Ewing  and  Lewis ; while  Messrs.  Rawle  and 
Sitgreave  were  the  counsel  for  the  United  States.  Fries’s  lawyers 
argued  that  the  offense  amounted  only  to  riot,  and  that  it  should 
be  tried  in  the  local  courts.  This  point  was  not  accepted  by  the 
court,  and  the  case  proceeded  to  trial.  The  verdict  was  guilty; 
but  as  it  appeared  after  the  verdict  that  one  of  the  jury,  previous 
to  being  empaneled,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  Fries  ought 
to  be  hung,  a new  trial  was  granted.  The  second  trial  was  called 
for  April  29,  1800.  At  the  former  trial,  Fries’s  lawyers  argued 
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at  great  length  that  the  offense  was  only  riot,  and  not  treason. 
They  cited  many  cases  in  support  of  their  view.  But  the  court 
relied  upon  the  definition  of  treason  in  the  constitution  : “Treason 
shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  aiding 
or  abetting  her  enemies.”  Fries’s  counsel  then  refused  to  appear 
further  in  the  case.  He  was  again  declared  guilty;  the  Friday 
for  the  hanging  was  named,  and  the  sheriff’s  posse  was  selected. 
The  cause  of  Fries  was  espoused  by  the  old  Republican  party,  and 
by  a number  of  newspapers  throughout  the  State.  The  “Aurora” 
denounced  the  action  of  the  officers,  and  charged  that  the  army 
lived  in  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants.  The  “Adler,”  a Ger- 
man paper  published  at  Reading,  also  condemned  the  course  of 
the  government,  and  claimed  that  the  troops  imposed  upon  the 
people  as  they  marched  through  the  country.  Discussion  on  the 
subject  became  so  bitter  that  it  entered  into  national  and  State 
politics  and  became  an  important  issue. 

In  the  meantime,  national  political  affairs  were  so  developing 
that  President  Adams  was  led  to  pardon  John  Fries.  Our  coun- 
try became  involved  in  hostilities  with  France  on  account  of  the 
refusal  to  declare  war  on  England.  The  ratification  of  Jay’s 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  gave  offense  to  France.  The  result  of 
the  “X,  Y,  Z”  mission  to  France  produced  a division  in  the  cabinet. 
The  alien  and  sedition  laws  had  also  made  Adams  unpopular; 
and,  as  the  time  for  the  presidential  election  was  drawing  near, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  a stroke  which  would  tend  to  quiet 
the  great  opposition  that  was  arising.  To  help  accomplish  this 
result,  Adams  pardoned  John  Fries.  There  is  a story  that  Mrs. 
Fries  interceded  with  the  President  for  the  pardon  of  her  husband. 
Some  claim  that  she  appeared  before  Adams  with  her  seven  chil- 
dren, weeping  and  imploring  for  the  pardon,  and  he  became  so 
affected  that  he  could  not  refuse  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  large  military  force  in  the  German  dis- 
trict, and  the  numerous  arrests  and  trials,  finally  subdued  the 
people.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  others  then  went  through  the 
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counties  explaining  the  law  to  them  in  the  German  language. 
After  once  understanding  the  nature  of  the  law,  they  immediately 
became  obedient,  proving  that  they  had  been  urged  into  deeds  of 
violence  by  the  misrepresentations  of  unscrupulous  leaders. 

The  action  of  the  President  in  enforcing  the  law  with  the  mili- 
tary turned  a large  number  of  persons  against  the  Federal  party, 
and  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  came  into  power  the  following 
year  with  a large  majority  behind  them.  The  result  might  have 
been  the  same  had  the  law  not  been  passed,  but  the  law  and  its 
enforcement  contributed  more  than  any  other  thing  to  overthrow 
the  Federalists.  In  Bucks  and  Northampton  counties,  the  scene 
of  recent  disturbances,  the  vote  was  of  a most  decisive  character 
against  the  law  and  those  who  had  sought  to  enforce  it.  On  them 
at  least,  the  presidential  clemency  was  wholly  lost.  The  closing 
scene  in  this  affair  was  acted  during  the  early  days  of  Governor 
McKean’s  administration,  and  as  Mifflin  also  was  nearing  the  end 
of  his  long  public  career. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  write  McKean  was  fairly  in- 
stalled as  Mifflin’s  successor.  Vigorously  supported  by  Duane  and 
the  “Aurora,”  by  Gallatin,  Dallas,  Findley,  and  a large  number  of 
zealous  adherents,  his  course  seemed  to  be  clear.  His  party  at 
last  had  become  clearly  and  strongly  established  with  a well  de- 
fined policy.  In  State  matters  there  was  little  of  an  absorbing  na- 
ture, and  national  issues  were  allowed  to  control  in  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth.  McKean  in  turning  out  his  opponents  and  put- 
ting in  his  friends  did  not  hesitate  to  remember,  his  relatives,  and 
this  was  subsequently  raised  against  him  as  a distinct  issue,  and 
one  which  he  was  called  upon  to  meet.  Duane’s  close  relations 
with  the  President  and  with  McKean  naturally  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  lesser  powers.  For  a long  time  Dr.  Michael  Leib 
(who  was  destined  to  become  a conspicuous  figure  in  Pennsyl- 
vania history)  and  Duane  were  warm  friends;  they  thought  and 
acted  in  harmony.  In  1802  Leib  was  nominated  for  Congress, 
but  not  without  strong,  determined  opposition  to  his  candidacy. 
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Among'  those  who  were  especially  active  during  this  canvass  was 
A.  J.  Dallas,  who  in  a few  years  was  to  lead  the  opposition  to 
Duane. 

In  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  condition  of  things  which 
existed  about  this  time,  it  may  be  said  that  political  forces  and 
influences  had  for  the  first  time  made  their  appearance  in  State 
affairs  during  Governor  Mifflin’s  time,  but  had  not  become  firmly 
rooted  until  his  successor  had  taken  up  the  reins  of  government. 
Parties  were  the  natural  result  of  divided  political  sentiment,  and 
with  their  creation  the  victors  in  every  contest  loudly  asserted  the 
claim  that  the  spoils  of  office  belonged  to  them ; and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  this  sentiment  never  has  abated,  but  has  stead- 
ily become  intrenched  more  firmly,  year  after  year,  until  now  it 
has  become  a powerful  incentive  to  party  and  individual  effort  in 
every  election,  whether  national,  State  or  local.  Throughout  the 
long  period  of  the  provincial  government  the  holding  of  office 
was  regarded  as  a trusteeship  of  the  public  welfare  in  which  per- 
sonal advancement  was  not  considered.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  informal  though  effective  constitution  of  j 7 76,  there  was 
little  attempt  at  political  manipulation,  because  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  office-holding;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution  and  the  division  of  the  people  into 
political  parties  that  the  leaders  began  their  work  of  manipulation 
upon  the  principle  which  still  obtains,  “To  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils.” 

In  Mifflin’s  time  as  Governor  of  this  State  the  germ  sprang 
into  organism  and  under  his  successor  the  harvest  was  full  ready 
for  the  sickle;  and  the  reapers,  the  politicians  of  that  day,  proved 
themselves  industrious  husbandmen  in  their  special  field  of  action. 
Mifflin  as  a Federalist  naturally  surrounded  his  administration 
with  advisers  and  public  officials  who  held  to  views  in  harmony 
with  his  own,  and  when  McKean  succeeded  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a new  set  of  officers  would 
fill  the  more  important  places  in  State  government,  but  the  alacrity 
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with  which  the  political  leaders  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity then  presented  caused  surprise  in  every  circle,  and  the 
sweeping-  away  of  every  vestige  of  the  former  administration  only 
intensified  party  feeling  and  afforded  ample  material  for  the  bitter 
newspaper  contests  of  the  period. 

The  chief  figures  in  these  scenes  as  a rule  were  not  persons 
high  in  authority,  although  all  official  circles  were  influenced  by 
their  actions ; the  principal  actors  were  the  politicians  and  political 
editors,  who  then  fed  upon  the  same  food  that  now  fattens  those 
who  assume  to  dictate  concerning  the  disposition  of  political 
spoils.  Thus  it  was  during  the  early  years  of  our  State  history, 
under  the  constitution  of  1790,  there  was  little  real  progress  until 
after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  an 
era  of  political  events  in  which  many  and  often  conflicting  ele- 
ments were  involved,  and  in  which,  also,  there  appear  factors  who 
were  not  a part  of  the  political  structure  of  the  State,  yet  who  in 
a way  shaped  its  affairs  and  controlled  its  policy. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  was  an  era  of  non-progression 
in  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the  State,  in  the  development  of 
its  resources,  and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  its 
people.  Various  unseen  forces  were  quietly  at  work  producing 
good  and  lasting  results,  and  while  political  strife  and  discord  for 
a time  held  sway  and  were  paramount  in  the  public  attention,  the 
other  and  better  influences  were  gradually  working  toward  the 
surface;  and  when,  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  political 
issues  were  made  of  secondary  importance  in  the  public  welfare, 
and  reasoning  minds  were  directed  in  other  channels  of  thought 
and  action,  those  hitherto  unseen  forces  naturally  developed  into 
actual  life  and  became  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the  people  in 
their  desire  for  peace  and  future  prosperity. 

McKean’s  first  term  of  office  as  governor  ended  in  1802,  and 
the  record  of  his  administration  passed  into  history  with  much  to 
his  credit  and  little  comfort  to  his  enemies,  although  they  had 
striven  to  beset  his  political  pathway  with  every  possible  difficulty. 
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actual  life  and  became  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the  people  in 
their  desire  for  peace  and  future  prosperity. 

McKean’s  first  term  of  office  as  governor  ended  in  1802,  and 
the  record  of  his  administration  passed  into  history  with  much  to 
his  credit  and  little  comfort  to  his  enemies,  although  they  had 
striven  to  beset  his  political  pathway  with  every  possible  difficulty. 
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He,  sensitive  in  his  nature,  at  times  was  seriously  depressed  by 
the  sharp  criticisms  put  upon  him,  but  he  rose  manfully  above 
them  all  and  was  the  successful  candidate  of  his  party  for  re- 
election,  his  opponent  being  James  Ross,  who  received  only  17,125 
votes,  a little  more  than  one-tlurd  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State. 
At  this  time  Ross  was  a conspicuous  figure  in  State  history  and 
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stood  for  the  best  principles  of  the  Federal  party,  but  now  that 
party  had  lost  much  of  its  strength,  had  neglected  to  nominate 
candidates  for  all  offices  and  evidently  had  concentrated  its  forces 
for  the  gubernatorial  contest  in  which  it  met  such  disastrous  de- 
feat. McKean  was  a strong  candidate  and  received  the  united 
Republican  and  Democratic  support;  Ross  was  equally  strong  as  a 
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man  and  as  a candidate,  but  his  party  was  weak  and  its  principles 
were  unpopular  with  the  people. 

McKean’s  re-election  in  1802  was  a splendid  vindication  of  his 
administration  and  of  his  personal  integrity  of  character;  and  of 
the  latter  in  particular,  for  articles  of  impeachment  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him,  although  they  never  were  pressed,  being  more 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  his  administration  than  punishing  him 
for  malfeasance  in  office.  It  is  true  that  his  political  henchman 
had  ruled  with  high  hand  in  turning  opponents  out  of  office  and 
replacing  them  with  friends  of  the  Governor;  it  is  true  that 
McKean  frequently  was  ill-advised  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
swerved  from  the  path  of  strict  duty  through  the  importunities  of 
those  about  him,  but  no  man  could  truthfully  claim  that  the  second 
Governor  of  our  State  committed  any  act  in  office  which  made  him 
amenable  to  the  law  of  impeachment. 

However,  in  the  heat  of  political  contests  in  the  early  history 
of  the  great  parties  such  proceedings  as  that  above  narrated  were 
not  infrequent,  and  even  members  of  the  State  judiciary  were 
4 made  to  feel  the  weight  of  political  vengeance.  In  this  respect  the 

attempted  impeachment  of  Judge  Addison  is  in  point,  but  its 
details  are  unnecessary  in  this  place,  and  the  reader  will  content 
himself  with  an  extract  from  Judge  Addison’s  address  in  his  own 
defense,  as  illustrative  of  the  tendency  of  the  time  when  political 
animosities  so  swayed  men's  minds  as  to  impel  them  to  adopt 
extreme  measures  in  accomplishing  their  purposes. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  Judge  Addison  said  : “In  vain  does 
the  constitution  prescribe  that  the  judges  shall  hold  their  office 
during  good  behavior  with  their  salaries  undiminished,  if  the  legis- 
lature may  harass  them  with  frivolous  impeachments,  or  arbitrary 
addresses  for  removal.  These  are  abuses  of  legislative  authority, 
frauds  upon  the  constitution  and  oppression  of  the  judges.  It  is 
destroying  the  protection  of  the  people,  for  it  is  humbling,  de- 
grading and  enervating  a power  established  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.  It  is  removing  all  motives  to  a manly  and  useful  exer- 
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cise  of  judicial  authority,  and  teaching  the  judges  a tame,  obse- 
quious spirit  of  sycophancy  and  base  compliance.  It  is  making  the 
judges  ready  tools  of  every  reigning  party,  and  reigning  passion, 
prostitutes  to  popularity  and  fluctuating  slaves  to  influence.” 
Elsewhere  he  says : “Beware  of  considering  the  prevailing  clamor 
of  the  day  as  the  steady,  solid,  permanent  voice  of  the  people,  or 
the  present  domineering  demagogue  as  the  people’s  steady,  per- 
manent friend  or  favorite.  * * * The  party  which  one  year 

is  triumphant  may  he  defeated  and  prostrate  the  next,  and  the 
persecuted  man  may  turn  on  the  persecutor  and  avenge  the  injuries 
of  the  proud  day  of  prosperity.  Set  not  an  example  of  converting 
your  government  to  a shifting  scene  of  giddy  revolution,  where 
every  officer  is  but  the  pageant  of  a day,  just  showing  himself  and 
vanishing.  * * * Prostitute  not  the  power  of  impeachment 

to  trivial  occasions,  or  you  will  render  it  contemptible.  Reserve 
it,  as  it  ought  to  be  reserved,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.” 
In  the  same  year  (1803)  a petition  was  presented  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Justices  Shippen,  Yeates  and  Smith,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  upon  the  address  of  Thomas  Passmore,  the  article  charging- 
oppression  and  false  imprisonment,  the  complainant  having  been 
committed  for  contempt  of  court.  The  matter  was  considered  in 
the  Assembly,  and  the  House  recommended  that  the  court  be  im- 
peached for  high  misdemeanors.  Accordingly  articles  “were  pre- 
pared and  the  impeachment  was  sent  to  the  Senate,”  and  upon 
final  consideration  by  that  body  thirteen  senators  voted  for  and 
eleven  against  the  accused  justices.  Hence  the  impeachment  failed 
in  that  a two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  sustain  it.  In  this  pro- 
ceeding the  chief  point  in  contention  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
common  law  of  England  was  applicable  or  in  force  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whether  the  justices  had  exceeded  their  authority  in  con- 
struing its  provisions  and  harmonizing  them  with  the  statutes  then 
in  force,  and  also  with  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case  out  of  which 
the  impeachment  had  grown.  As  an  element  of  State  history  the 
affair  of  the  impeachment  of  the  justices  was  of  minor  importance, 
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but  in  its  relation  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Commonwealth  it 
was  a subject  of  great  moment,  and  was  discussed  and  com- 
mented upon  in  all  the  populous  States  of  the  country,  as  the 
beginning  of  a movement  to  set  aside  the  strict  teachings  of  Eng- 
lish common  law  and  to  establish  precedents  applicable  to  our  own 
necessities  without  especial  regard  to  those  which  originally  had 
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been  imported  from  the  mother  country.  The  time  had  come 
when  an  independent  judicial  system  in  this  State  was  made  neces- 
sary, and  this  was  one  of  its  beginnings. 

In  considering  the  political  aspect  of  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings it  may  be  said  that  Justices  Shippen,  Yeates  and  Smith 
belonged  to  the  Federalist  party,  and  one  object  in  impeaching 
them  doubtless  was  to  make  places  for  their  opponents.  About 
this  time  Judge  Brackenridge  said  that  although  he  was  not  on 
the  bench  at  the  time  of  the  affair,  he  wished  to  express  his  ap- 
proval of  the  action  of  the  justices;  and  for  this  candid  utterance 
he  was  called  upon  to  answer,  for  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  addressed  the  Governor  requesting  his  removal ; 
which  was  promptly  refused. 

Undoubtedly,  during  this  period  of  our  history  there  were 
many  abuses  of  the  judicial  power,  and  partisanship  also  may  have 
been  a factor  in  provoking  impeachment  proceedings  without  just 
discrimination  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  alleged  offenses 
against  the  established  forms  of  law;  but  at  that  particular  time 
there  was  little  sympathy  with  anything  that  savored  of  English 
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customs  of  law,  except  in  ultra  Federalists  minds,  and  the  ma- 
jority favored  the  establishment  of  an  independent  American 
system  of  government  in  every  department.  To  remedy  some 
of  the  alleged  evils  in  the  judicial  system,  various  expedients  were 
suggested,  and  the  legislature  did  pass  an  act  for  facilitating  court 
proceedings  through  arbitrators;  but  the  measure  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  whereupon  a demand  was  made  for  an- 
other constitutional  convention  to  correct  the  supposed  imperfec- 
tions in  the  judicial  system  and  also  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
executive.  Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished  at  the  time,  but 
in  due  season  the  system  of  government  was  regulated  to  suit 
existing  conditions  and  to  provide  for  future  contingencies. 

Governor  McKean  had  opposed  another  constitutional  conven- 
tion, had  strongly  opposed  the  impeachment  of  the  judges,  and 
his  position  in  the  matter  provoked  serious  criticism  of  his  course 
among  his  political  opponents,  and  likewise  brought  upon  him  the 
censure  of  many  of  his  party  friends  who  championed  the  “spoils 
of  office”  system.  But  true  to  his  convictions  of  right,  he  stood 
firm  and  unyielding  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  friendships  rather 
than  abandon  a right  principle.  He  was  not  the  enemy  of  the 
people’s  liberties,  but  he  was  a believer  in  law  and  obedience ; but 
his  determined  methods  and  his  evident  dislike  of  partisan  legis- 
lation increased  the  opposition  to  his  administration.  His  refusal 
to  sanction  the  call  for  another  constitutional  convention  created 
a storm  of  ill  feeling  and  even  the  “Aurora”  was  found  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition  to  his  course.  In  a recent  message  the  Governor 
expressed  his  views  as  follows:  “The  organization  of  the  judicial 
power  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  long  and  fairly  condemned.  But 
there  is  not  a defect  suggested,  from  any  quarter,  which  the  legis- 
lature is  not  competent  to  remedy.  The  authority  of  the  judges 
may  be  restricted  or  enlarged.  The  law  which  they  dispense, 
whether  statute  law  or  common  law,  may  be  annulled  or  modified. 
The  delay  of  justice  may  be  obviated  by  increasing  the  number  of 
judges  in  proportion  to  the  obvious  increase  of  judicial  business, 
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or  by  instituting  local  tribunals,  where  local  cases  demand  a more 
constant  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  With  this  view  of  the  subject 
and  anxious  to  destroy  every  pretense  for  an  attack  upon  our  con- 
stitution I pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  engage  head  and  heart  in  every 
necessary,  in  every  salutary  reform.” 

Although  the  constitutional  convention  was  not  held,  the 
proposition  found  many  supporters  in  all  parties,  and  a society  of 
“Friends  of  the  People”  also  was  organized  to  aid  in  the  work. 
Again,  out  of  the  peculiar  condition  which  resulted  from  divided 
public  sentiment  about  this  time,  a new  political  party  was  created, 
comprising  those  who  were  not  favorable  to  the  constitutional 
amendments  and  certain  members  of  the  Federal  and  Republican 
parties.  The  new  party  took  the  name  of  the  Constitutional  Re- 
publicans, and  was  also  called  “Tertium  Quids.” 

Under  the  changed  conditions  McKean’s  friends  knew  that 
the  Duane  influence  would  now  seek  to  defeat  his  renomination 
for  Governor  if  possible.  The  nomination  of  Governor  then  was 
made  by  a legislative  caucus.  Duane  had  settled  on  Snyder,  who 
was  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  supposed  to  be  especially 
popular  among  the  Germans,  from  whom  it  was  expected  a gener- 
ous support  would  be  drawn. 

On  the  organization  of  the  new  party  Peter  Muhlenberg  was 
elected  president  and  Mathew  Carey  secretary,  but  the  controlling 
spirit  was  Dallas.  He  was  still  serving  as  secretary  of  state  and 
was  familiar  with  all  the  politics  and  politicians  of  the  State.  But 
he  was  not  the  man  to  quietly  endure  the  dictation  of  Duane.  He 
replied  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  reasons  for  calling  a constitu- 
tional convention,  and  his  published  address  was  one  of  the  most 
forceful  of  his  productions.  It  gave  evidence  of  a lofty  spirit  and 
was  a severe  arraignment  of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  those 
opposed  to  the  Governor. 

The  legislative  nominating  caucus  at  Lancaster  dissolved  in 
confusion,  some  members  urging  the  renomination  of  McKean, 
while  others  as  warmly  favored  Snyder.  The  “Freeman's  Jour- 
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nal”  characterized  Snyder  as  a Pennsylvania  “Dutchman,”  and  in- 
timated that  even  the  “Aurora”  did  not  give  him  a very  hearty  sup- 
port. The  campaign  was  highly  spirited.  The  Constitutionalists 
tried  to  win  the  young  men  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Tam- 
many society,  and  issued  25,000  copies  of  their  address,  which 
was  written  by  Dallas  and  was  translated  into  German.  Numerous 
branch  societies  were  formed  in  different  counties  to  sustain  the 
cause,  and  the  contest  became  very  warm.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  supporters  of  Snyder  was  John  Bemis,  who  edited  the 
“Republican  Argus”  at  Northumberland.  Like  Duane,  he  was  of 
Irish  birth  and  parentage,  and  after  coming  to  America  he  became 
a conspicuous  figure  in  Pennsylvania  history.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

The  Republicans  miscalculated  on  the  German  support  of 
Snyder  in  1805,  for  McKean  received  43,544  and  Snyder  38,483 
votes,  and  the  successful  candidate  once  more  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  those  from  whom  he  had  broken  away  only  a few  years 
before,  while  the  new  Constitutional  Republican  party  soon  disap- 
peared from  view,  having  accomplished  its  mission  in  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  Governor.  But  McKean’s  victory  at  the  polls  was  not 
without  subsequent  losses,  for  soon  afterward  he  became  involved 
in  suits  for  libel  against  Duane,  Leib  and  others,  while  they,  in  re- 
taliation, presented  the  Governor  for  impeachment  on  charges  of 
abuse  of  the  executive  power.  This  proceeding,  however,  was 
hardly  more  than  a revival  of  old  political  troubles  and  was  the  in- 
spiration of  envy  and  jealousy.  After  a committee  of  the  House 
had  investigated  the  charges  and  made  its  report,  a vote  was  taken, 
resulting  in  a tie — a division  on  party  lines,  and  the  matter  was 
thereupon  indefinitely  postponed ; and  the  Governor’s  reputation 
was  in  no  wise  smirched  through  the  action  of  those  who  sought 
to  cause  his  downfall. 

After  the  happening  of  the  events  just  narrated  an  election  was 
held  in  which  Doctor  Leib  was  a candidate  for  the  Assembly  and 
Duane  for  the  Senate.  Duane  styled  his  opponents  “The  Fourth 
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Coalition,- — Federalists — Quads — and  Quadroons.”  Leib  was 
elected,  but  Duane  went  down  in  the  storm.  The  “Aurora”  lament- 
ed over  this  “first  Federal  triumph”  since  Jefferson’s  election,  hut  it 
was  soon  followed  by  another  at  a special  election  to  fill  a vacancy 
in  the  Assembly.  McKean’s  third  term  after  the  failure  to  impeach 
him  was  without  important  incident.  In  his  message  in  December, 
] 806,  he  alluded  to  the  defects  in  the  judicial  system  and  the  neces- 
sary methods  of  amending  them,  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
Supreme  court  judges,  the  mode  of  drawing  jurors  and  the  im- 
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Washington’s  headquarters  during  portions  of 
the  fall  of  1777.  Engraved  for  this  work  from 
a negative  by  W.  H.  Richardson 

provement  of  the  criminal  laws.  The  Governor  also  reminded  the 
“legislative  guardians"  that  libeling  had  begome  “the  crying  sin  of 
the  nation  and  the  times.”  “It  is  not,”  said  he,  “the  licentiousness 
of  a single  press,  nor  the  machinations  of  a particular  party,  to 
which,  in  the  faithful  execution  of  my  office,  the  legislative  atten- 
tion is  thus  directed ; the  crime  is  to  me  the  same,  whoever  may 
be  the  criminal  and  wherever  may  be  the  section.  But  it  is  the 
general  prostitution  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ; the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  political  dissension ; the  indiscriminate  demolition  of 
public  characters,  and  the  barbarous  inroads  upon  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  private  individuals,  which  constitute  in  my  mind  a 
subject  of  the  highest  concern  to  yourselves  and  to  your  posterity. 
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The  fatal  consequences  of  this  public  malady  begin  already  to 
appear.  The  press  has  lost  its  uses  as  an  instructor  and  a censor. 
Citizens  of  the  same  community  are  pledged  to  mutual  hatred 
and  persecution.  All  respect  for  the  magistracy  and  the  laws  is 
falling  into  derision.  Good  and  wise  men  will  soon  abandon  the 
field  of  public  service  and,  with  a fatality  not  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  nations,  the  avowed  friends  of  free  representative 
government  are  arming  its  real  enemies  with  weapons  for  its 
destruction.” 

Several  of  the  Governor's  recommendations  received  legis- 
lative attention  and  were  enacted  into  laws  during  his  official 
term,  while  others  were  delayed  until  a later  period.  As  a whole 
his  administration  was  a success,  although  at  times  he  was  the 
object  of  bitter  and  unwarranted  attacks,  both  upon  his  policy 
and  his  personal  integrity.  Yet  he  rose  above  all  petty  assaults 
and  stood  firmly  upon  his  own  convictions  of  right  and  his  high 
sense  of  duty.  His  political  enemies  often  sought  to  cause  his 
downfall  and  beset  his  path  with  cunningly  devised  pitfalls,  but 
he  avoided  them  as  carefully  as  he  did  the  various  schemes  pro- 
posed by  politicians  of  his  own  party,  the  advocacy  of  which 
would  have  involved  his  administration  in  difficulties  and  brought 
upon  him  the  condemnation  of  friends  and  foes  alike. 

During  his  term,  also,  much  good  was  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  general  progress  throughout  the  State.  The  population 
was  largely  increased  and  settlement  was  extended  into  hitherto 
unoccupied  localities.  The  public  improvements  originated  under 
the  preceding  administration  were  carried  into  effect  in  several 
parts  of  the  State,  and  in  1804  a route  of  transportation  was  in 
operation  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  with  stations  at  the 
principal  towns  of  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Carlisle,  Shippensburg, 
Bedford,  Somerset  and  Greensburg. 

Among  the  more  important  legislative  enactments  during 
McKean’s  term,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  was  that 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  which  was  passed  in 
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1802,  and  was  one  of  the  first  laws  of  its  kind  to  make  elaborate 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  a military  force  for  the  defense 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  was  a new  and  highly  desirable 
measure,  as  under  it  the  military  was  so  organized  and  disciplined 
as  to  be  ready  for  efficient  service  during  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  act  and  the  proceedings  under  it  are  made 
the  subject  of  special  mention  in  another  part  of  the  present  work. 

It  was  during  Governor  McKean's  term  that  Pennsylvania 
became  by  force  of  circumstances  the  pivotal  State  in  the  politcial 
history  of  the  nation,  although  several  years  previous  to  that  par- 
ticular time  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  had  been 
removed  beyond  its  limits.  For  many  years  the  State  in  general 
and  its  metropolitan  city  of  Philadelphia  in  particular,  had  been 
regarded  as  the  center  of  political  events,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
measures  affecting  the  country  at  large  were  originated  and  pro- 
mulgated in  that  municipality.  In  1803  the  Democratic  party 
(which  then  included  the  lesser  Republican  party  following)  was 
in  the  ascendency,  and  its  principles  and  doctrines  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  democracy  throughout  the  land.  Its  leaders  and 
champions  were  among  the  foremost  men  in  public  life,  and 
whatever  they  did  was  regarded  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
party  in  the  country,  and  it  was  studiously  followed  and  adopted 
in  other  States.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  year  mentioned, 
that  Pennsylvania  became  known  as  the  “Keystone  State,”  and 
that,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  and  important  relation  to  our 
national  political  history.  In  an  address  published  and  issued  by 
the  Democratic  committee  in  1803  for  the  guidance  of  the  party 
at  large  there  appeared  these  words : “As  Pennsylvania  is  the 

Keystone  of  the  democratic  arch , every  engine  will  he  used  to 
sever  it  from  its  place.”  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
instance  in  which  Pennsylvania  was  compared  with  the  “key- 
stone of  an  arch,”  and  from  the  expression  used  on  that  occasion 
this  Commonwealth  has  since  been  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
“Keystone  State.” 
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SNYDER'S  ADMINISTRATION— 1808-1817 
HOUGH  Snyder  was  defeated  in  the  gubernatorial  contest 


in  1805,  his  election  was  not  long  delayed.  Duane  and 


Leib  reluctantly  supported  his  earlier  candidacy,  and  now 
were  more  lukewarm  in  advocating  his  election,  as  both  well  knew 
that  Bemis  was  preferred  to  them  in  Snyder’s  esteem,  and  would  be 
more  potent  in  guiding  his  course;  but  the  current  of  popular  senti- 
ment was  too  strong  for  these  veteran  leaders  to  attempt  to  over- 
come, and  they  therefore  determined  to  drift  with  the  tide  and 
leave  the  expression  of  their  dissatisfaction  for  some  later  occa- 
sion. Humiliating  as  was  such  a course,  the  alternative  would 
have  been  still  more  embarrassing.  Only  six  counties  gave 
a majority  for  Ross,  the  Federalist  candidate  (Delaware,  Chester, 
Bucks,  Lancaster,  Luzerne  and  Adams),  and  Snyder  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  28,400  votes. 

He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  November  5,  1759,  the  son  of  a 
mechanic  who  emigrated  to  America  from  Oppenheim,  Germany, 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Simon  learned  the  business  of  tan- 
ner and  currier  at  York,  and  acquired  his  early  education  at  the 
night  school  of  John  Jones,  a Friend.  In  1784  he  removed  to 
Selinsgrove,  then  in  Northumberland  county,  where  he  opened  a 
store  and  also  became  the  owner  of  a mill.  For  twelve  years  he 
served  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  so  greatly  respected  were  his 
decisions  that  no  appeal  was  ever  taken  from  any  of  them  to  a 
higher  court.  He  was  a member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
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the  new  State  constitution.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  ; three  years  afterward  was  chosen  Speaker,  and 
he  served  in  that  capacity  for  six  years,  until  his  election  to  the 
governorship. 

After  Snyder’s  election,  Dr.  Leib  at  once  became  an  aspirant 
for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  position 
he  was  well  equipped  by  reason  of  his  previous  public  service; 
and,  as  a strong  Republican,  he  had  always  cared  for  the  welfare 
of  his  political  friends.  But  N.  B.  Boileau,  a representative  from 
Montgomery  county,  and  a close  friend  of  Snyder’s,  received  the 
appointment,  although  he  was  bitterly  opposed  in  certain 
quarters. 

Snyder’s  mode  of  procedure  in  appointing  Boileau  secretary 
is  proof  that  he  was  not  a novice  in  politics.  After  the  place  was 
offered  to  Boileau,  he  was  told  to  preserve  silence  and  to  offer 
himself  for  the  speakership.  By  this  movement  Dr.  Leib  was  so 
gracefully  removed  from  the  political  foreground  that  he  and  all 
other  Republicans  voted  for  Boileau.  In  fact,  the  latter  received 
every  vote  except  four  of  the  Assembly,  for  at  this  time  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Federalists  in  the  House  was  reduced  to  that  num- 
ber. Having  obtained  almost  the  entire  endorsement  of  the 
Assembly,  he  was  appointed  secretary,  and  resigned  his  legislative 
office,  leaving  his  bitterest  opponents  to  contemplate  with  what- 
ever serenity  they  could  their  first  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governor. 

One  of  the  first  events  in  Snyder’s  administration  was  his 
action  in  Olmsted’s  case,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given ; 
his  capture  of  the  British  ship  “Active,”  and  its  seizure  and  reten- 
tion as  a prize  by  an  American  vessel.  Congress  sustained 
Olmsted’s  claim,  but  the  State  court  of  Pennsylvania  would  not 
acquiesce.  The  vessel  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  State.  The  fund  was  in  the  form  of  loan-office 
certificates,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  treasurer,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  his  representatives.  A process  was  brought  against 
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the  latter  bv  Olmsted,  by  virtue  of  a decree  of  a federal  court,  to 
recover  the  funds.  At  this  juncture  Governor  Snyder  took  action 
in  the  matter,  and  called  upon  the  militia  to  prevent  the  United 
States  marshal  from  collecting  the  claim.  T he  marshal 
attempted,  but  General  Bright,  who  was  in  command  of  the  State 
militia,  would  not  suffer  him  to  act.  Bright  and  eight  others 
were  indicted  and  tried  before  Judges  Washington  and  Peters. 
They  were  convicted  of  the  offense  charged  against  them,  and 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  fine,  but  were  at  once  par- 
doned by  President  Madison.  On  the  trial  of  the  case,  which 
attracted  much  attention  in  court  circles,  on  account  of  the  juris- 
dictional questions  involved,  there  was  no  dispute  concerning  the 
facts,  but  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  relative  rights  of  the 
federal  and  State  governments.  In  the  end,  Olmsted’s  claim  was 
vindicated,  but  the  main  question  of  State  rights  as  against  the 
federal  authority  remained  unsettled  for  many  years  afterwards. 
In  itself  this  affair  was  of  little  consequence  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  yet  in  another  sense  it  became  more  important  by  reason 
of  the  conflict  of  authority  between  the  national  and  State 
governments. 

In  1 8 1 1 Snyder  was  re-elected  by  a substantial  majority, 
though  the  Federalists  made  large  gains  in  the  legislature  and  in 
local  officers.  For  Governor,  their  vote  was  divided  between 
William  Tilghman,  Richard  Folwell  and  others.  Snyder  had 
proved  a good  Governor,  and  by  his  honest,  firm  course  had  won 
the  respect  of  many  persons  who  at  first  were  inclined  to  oppose 
him.  Bemis  remained  one  of  his  chief  advisers,  which  naturally 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  those  who  were  envious  of  his  good 
fortune,  and  who  could  not  consent  that  another  should  invade 
the  ground  that  had  been  so  long  held  as  their  own. 

At  this  time,  although  political  events  engaged  the  attention 
of  those  who  sought  profit  thereby,  the  people  of  the  State  were 
considerably  aroused  over  the  strained  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  lesser  excitements  of  local 
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strifes  and  contentions  for  personal  advantage  were  for  the  occa- 
sion laid  aside.  Indeed,  the  events  leading  to  the  second  war 
with  the  mother  country  dated  hack  of  Governor  Snyder’s  time 
and  had  their  beginning  during  the  term  of  office  of  his  predeces- 
sor; and  while  the  countries  were  nominally  at  peace,  each  was 
quietly  making  preparations  for  the  struggle  which  was  sure  to 
follow.  During  all  this  time  there  was  a constant  and  increasing 
ferment  regarding  war  and  politics;  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
of  the  government  and  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  her 
disregard  of  neutral  rights  in  the  contest  with  Napoleon,  had  at 
length  reached  the  verge  of  war,  and  the  denunciations  of  that 
power  in  Congress,  in  State  legislatures,  in  the  press  and  in  public 
meetings  were  constantly  becoming  more  bitter.  While  this  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  ruling  party  (that  is,  the  Democratic  or 
Republican,  for  it  went  by  both  names),  the  Federalists,  who  con- 
stituted a large  and  influential  minority,  opposed  a war  with  Eng- 
land, asked  for  further  negotiations,  and  met  the  Democratic 
denunciations  of  that  country  with  still  more  bitter  attacks  on 
Napoleon,  whom  they  accused  the  Republicans  with  favoring. 

For  several  years  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  British  had  been 
a subject  of  anxiety  and  regret,  and  each  succeeding  season 
disclosed  some  insulting  action  which  intensified  the  feeling  of 
animosity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  had  maintained  a strict  neutrality  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Napoleonic  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  our  rights  as 
a neutral  nation  were  invariably  disregarded.  The  embargo  laid 
by  Congress  upon  the  shipping  in  American  ports  was  so  inju- 
rious to  commercial  interests  that  it  was  repealed,  and  a non- 
intercourse act  was  passed  in  its  stead.  In  April,  1809,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  Washington  opened  negotiations  for  the 
adjustment  of  existing  difficulties,  and  consented  to  a withdrawal 
of  the  obnoxious  “orders  in  council,”  so  far  as  they  affected  the 
United  States,  on  condition  that  the  non-intercourse  act  with 
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Great  Britain  be  repealed.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  President 
issued  a proclamation  announcing  that  after  the  ioth  of  June 
trade  with  Great  Britain  might  he  resumed ; hut  when  the  news  of 
this  action  reached  England  that  government  refused  to  ratify 
the  proceedings,  and  the  minister  was  recalled.  The  President’s 
proclamation  was  thereupon  revoked,  and  the  previous  relations 
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of  the  countries  were  resumed,  although  the  feelings  were  more 
tense  than  before  and  an  open  rupture  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 

In  addition  to  other  injuries  and  insults  to  Americans,  Eng- 
land claimed  the  right  to  search  their  vessels,  seize  all  who  were 
suspected  of  being  British  subjects  and  force  them  into  the 
British  service.  In  the  enforcement  of  this  “right  of  search" 
grievous  outrages  were  perpetrated,  which  called  loudly  for  re- 
dress. On  June  12,  President  Madison  sent  a confidential  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  long  list  of  British 
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aggressions,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider, as  was  its  constitutional  right  to  decide,  whether  the  Amer- 
icans should  longer  remain  passive  under  the  accumulated  wrongs. 

At  the  same  time  he  cautioned  Congress  to  avoid  entanglements  in  , 
the  “contests  and  views  of  other  powers”  (meaning  France). 

War  was  formally  declared  on  the  19th  of  June,  but  the  meas- 
ure was  not  generally  sustained,  especially  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  where  shipping  and  commercial  interests  had  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course acts  of  Congress.  The  antagonistic  element  was  embraced 
in  the  Federal  party,  its  chief  ground  of  opposition  being  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  war.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, especially  in  the  region  bordering  on  its  navigable 
waters,  commercial  interests  suffered,  as  did  those  in  the  eastern 
States,  but  the  interior  localities  were  less  injuriously  affected, 
although  “war  talk”  was  the  uppermost  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
press  and  in  the  assemblages  of  the  people.  Almost  every  town 
had  its  little  contingent  of  Federalists,  who,  for  the  occasion, 
termed  themselves  the  “peace  party,”  and  they  were  loud  in  their 
denunciation  of  their  opponents,  whom  they  called  “screaming 
war  hawks.” 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  Pennsylvania  was  represented 
in  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature  by  twenty-two  members,  of 
whom  all  save  one  voted  in  approval  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
Two  members  of  the  Senate  also  seem  to  have  allied  themselves  to 
the  Federal  cause  and  opposed  the  war  measure.  Then  the  only 
Federalist  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  was  John  Gloninger, 
who  had  been  elected  by  a majority  of  three  hundred  votes  to 
represent  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Dauphin  and  Lebanon. 
Having  voted  against  the  war  tax  bill,  he  resigned,  and  Edward 
Crouch,  who  belonged  to  the  war  and  administration  party,  was 
elected  bv  a majority  of  seventeen  hundred  votes. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
war,  for  most  of  them  believed  that  Great  Britain  had  wantonly 
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trampled  on  their  rights.  Others  resented  just  as  strongly  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  but  believed  that  she  could  be  brought 
to  terms  by  a less  severe  method.  For  several  years  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  attempting  to  compose  all  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  but  matters  had  grown  worse,  and  the  people  had  become 
decidedly  impatient. 

In  May,  1812,  Governor  Snyder  issued  an  order  drafting 
fourteen  thousand  men  as  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  gen- 
eral defense.  In  his  order,  which  burned  with  feeling,  he 
reviewed  the  invasion  of  American  rights  and  the  efforts  that  had 
been  made  to  establish  them  by  peaceful  methods.  After  stating 
that  for  nearly  thirty  years  we  had  been  at  peace  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  while  the  storm  of  war  had  been  desolating 
many  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  all  the  means  which  wis- 
dom and  patience  could  devise  had  been  in  vain  resorted  to  in  the 
hope  of  preserving  peace.  “The  cup  of  patience,  of  humiliation 
and  long  suffering,”  declared  the  Governor,  “had  been  filled  to 
overflowing;  and  the  indignant  arm  of  an  injured  people  must 
be  raised  to  dash  it  to  the  earth  and  grasp  the  avenging  sword.  If 
ever  a nation  had  justifiable  cause  of  war,  that  nation  is  the 
United  States.  If  ever  a people  had  motives  to  fight,  we  are  that 
people.  It  would  give  the  governor  inexpressible  satisfaction  if 
Pennsylvania  would  volunteer  her  quota.” 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  militia  forces  of  the  State  com- 
prised ninety-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  able- 
bodied  men.  The  fourteen  thousand  men  who  were  then  called 
into  service  were  organized  by  Adjutant-General  William  Reed 
into  two  divisions,  four  brigades  and  twenty-two  regiments.  The 
first  or  Philadelphia  division  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
Isaac  Morrell,  and  the  second,  from  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity,  by 
Major-General  Adamson  Tannehill.  So  generous  was  the 
response  to  the  call  for  troops  that  the  quota  of  the  State  was 
more  than  filled  without  even  so  much  as  a suggestion  of  a draft. 
In  fact,  three  times  as  many  men  as  were  required  offered  them- 
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selves  for  the  service  of  their  country.  The  total  number  of  men 
required  was  four  thousand,  of  which  two  thousand  were  rendez- 
voused at  Meadville,  and  the  others  at  Pittsburg.  The  work  of 
organizing,  officering,  arming  and  providing  for  the  two  brigades 
was  effected  with  as  much  celerity  as  the  militia  law  and  system 
would  permit.  Although  the  State  had  been  trying  to  establish 
a militia  system  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1802,  there  was 
little  real  efficiency  in  the  organization,  and  such  arms  and  equip- 
ment as  were  then  on  hand  were  of  ancient  patterns,  while  the 
men  themselves  were  without  experience  or  training  in  the  arts 
of  war. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  December,  1812,  the  Gov- 
ernor discussed  at  length  the  condition  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  and  the  real  lack  of  proper  equipment,  yet  the 
chief  executive  well  knew  that  brave  soldiers  carried  the  old  time- 
worn muskets,  and  that  in  case  of  need  every  man  would  do  honor 
to  the  State  and  the  cause  he  was  called  upon  to  defend;  and, 
knowing  these  things,  it  was  with  every  confidence  that  the  Gov- 
ernor said  : “The  sword  of  the  nation,  which  for  thirty  years  has 
been  rusting  in  its  scabbard,  has  been  drawn  to  maintain  that 
independence  which  it  had  gloriously  achieved.  In  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  our  fathers  went  forth,  as  it  were,  with  a sling  and 
with  a stone  and  smote  the  enemy ! Since  that  period  our  coun- 
try has  been  abundantly  blessed,  and  its  resources  are  greatly 
multiplied.  Millions  of  her  sons  have  grown  to  manhood,  and, 
inheriting  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve the  precious  heritage  which  was  purchased  by  their  blood 
and  won  by  their  valor.” 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  no  enemy  set  foot  on  Penn- 
sylvania soil,  although  close  to  the  northern  border  of  the  State 
there  were  many  severe  contests,  in  some  of  which  the  militia  sent 
from  here  took  an  active  part.  In  the  western  part  of  New  York 
several  battles  were  fought,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  brave 
Pennsylvanians  performed  their  duty  and  maintained  the  honor  of 
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the  State.  The  two  thousand  troops  rendezvoused  at  Meadville 
were  ordered  to  Buffalo,  where  General  Dearborn  commanded, 
and  in  August,  1812,  Governor  Snyder  ordered  that  officer  not 
to  hold  his  men  in  service  there  for  more  than  three  months,  as 
there  was  reason  to  believe  their  presence  within  this  State  would 
be  required.  In  fact,  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  were 
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frequently  threatened  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  year 
mentioned,  and  General  Kelso’s  division  was  constantly  on  duty 
in  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  where  an  invasion  was  threatened.  How- 
ever, the  year  passed  without  more  than  alarm  spreading  among 
the  people,  and  in  the  meantime  the  troops  were  put  in  condition 
for  either  aggressive  or  defensive  service.  In  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State  the  year  was  uneventful,  except  that  preparations  were 
made  for  warlike  operations  both  on  land  and  sea.  Philadelphia 
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was  the  scene  of  busy  events,  for  there  was  reason  to  expect  an 
attack  upon  the  city  by  the  British  navy;  and  to  resist  the  prob- 
able assault,  several  gunboats  were  built  and  armed  and  manned 
according  to  the  resources  of  the  war  department.  Privateers 
also  were  fitted  out  for  their  peculiar,  yet  effective  service  in 
running  down  and  making  prizes  of  British  merchant  vessels. 
Fort  Mifflin,  too,  was  put  in  condition  for  defense,  and  otherwise 
the  Delaware  river  on  both  sides  was  so  provided  with  defenses 
that  a hostile  fleet  would  meet  with  a truly  American  war 
reception. 

Having  thus  noted  some  of  the  preparations  made  for  the 
general  defense  of  the  State  during  the  early  part  of  the  war,  it  is 
proper  that  there  also  be  made  some  brief  allusion  to  the  compo- 
sition and  disposition  of  the  various  troops  organized  for  service 
about  the  same  time.  Early  in  1813  one  thousand  men  were  sta- 
tioned at  Erie  to  protect  the  vessels  of  war  which  were  in  course 
of  construction,  and  which  were  soon  to  form  a part  of  Perry's 
famous  fleet.  Another  thousand  men,  comprised  chiefly  of  volun- 
teer and  independent  companies,  commanded  by  General  Bloom- 
field, was  ordered  to  the  defense  of  Philadelphia,  and  a camp  was 
established  at  Shell  Pot,  north  of  Wilmington.  Captain  Lewis 
Rush,  who  for  several  years  had  commanded  a volunteer  com- 
pany called  the  “Philadelphia  Blues,”  was  elected  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  troops,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  Myers  was  promoted 
captain  of  the  Blues,  or  “Bucktails,”  as  they  were  more  generally 
called.  The  term  of  service  was  four  months. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  Governor  Snyder  ordered  out  troops 
to  serve  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  the  Elk  river.  A camp  was  established  for 
the  first  brigade  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  called  Camp 
Dupont,  and  was  under  the  command  of  General  Thomas 
Cadwalader.  The  infantry  regiment  was  commanded  by  Clement 
C.  Biddle,  and  there  also  was  a battalion  of  artillery  with  a well- 
appointed  battery  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Prevost. 
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In  the  same  year  a camp  was  formed,  called  Camp  Gaines, 
back  of  Marcus  Hook,  composed  of  parts  of  the  several  regiments 
of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  the  second  brigade,  first  division. 
This  brigade  was  under  the  command  of  General  Snyder,  with 
Colonel  Thompson  at  the  head  of  the  full  regiment.  In  this  camp 
there  was  also  a force  under  General  Spering,  and  another  under 
General  Shutz.  Colonel  Sparks  had  command  of  a battalion  in 
this  division,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Sutherland  another.  The  entire  divi- 
sion was  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Morrell,  while  this, 
as  well  as  the  lower  camp,  was  under  the  command  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Gaines  of  the  United  States  army.  Colonel  William  Duane 
and  Major  Hunter,  both  of  the  United  States  army,  had  the  care 
of  Camp  Gaines  and  superintended  its  discipline.  In  addition  to 
these  forces  were  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  one  of  which  was  the 
First,  or  old  “City  Troop,”  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Ross. 
It  had  been  organized  in  1774,  had  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
1776  and  1777  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia,  on  learning  of  the  capture  of 
Washington,  were  deeply  stirred.  Soon  afterward  a town  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Independence  Square,  over  which  the  venerable 
ex-Governor  McKean  presided.  Patriotic  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  measures  for  the  defense  of 
the  city.  A proclamation  was  issued  by  the  committee  calling  on 
the  citizens  to  aid  by  their  personal  labor  in  erecting  the  required 
defenses.  To  this  call  the  inhabitants  heartily  responded;  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  Federalists  and  Democrats,  the  brawny 
mechanic  and  the  sturdy  day  laborer,  alike  obeyed  the  summons. 
The  sites  for  the  earth  batteries  were  at  Hamiltonville,  now 
known  as  West  Philadelphia,  and  the  heights  at  Fairmount,  now 
occupied  as  the  basin.  Every  morning  an  immense  number  of 
enthusiastic  people  assembled  to  give  aid  to  the  work  of  defense. 

The  most  notable  events  in  Pennsylvania  history  in  connection 
with  the  war  of  1812  were  the  blockade  of  the  Delaware  river  in 
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March,  1813,  by  the  British  beet  under  Commodore  Sir  John  P. 
Berresford,  and  the  naval  battle  on  Lake  Erie  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  The  operations  of  the  British  on  the  Delaware 
and  the  possible  bombardment  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had 
been  feared  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  resist  such  an  attack.  However,  the  blockade  itself, 
when  finally  accomplished,  was  without  more  serious  results  than 
the  temporary  stoppage  of  all  commerce  on  the  river  and  the 
capture  of  several  small  craft.  Frequent  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  capture  of  vessels  of  considerable  size,  but  as  often  were  the 
British  repulsed  by  the  militia  forces  stationed  along  the  river. 
During  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade  Philadelphia  suffered 
much  loss  to  business  interests,  besides  which  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended  in  preparations  for  defense,  but  we  have 
not  the  record  of  any  loss  of  life  in  connection  with  this  distui'b- 
ing  event. 

Commodore  Perry’s  naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie  was  an  affair 
of  national  rather  than  State  character,  yet  it  always  has  been 
regarded  and  treated  as  a part  of  Pennsylvania's  achievements  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Perry’s  fleet  of  vessels  was  largely  built  and 
fitted  out  at  Erie,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  but  several  of 
them  were  fitted  out  at  points  within  what  now  is  Erie  county. 
New  York.  During  the  previous  winter  the  government  had 
purchased  a number  of  merchant  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting them  into  men-of-war,  and  the  construction  of  a number 
of  new  ones  had  been  begun. 

Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  its  comparatively  secure  harbor, 
was  wisely  selected  as  the  naval  headquarters,  but  five  of  the  ves- 
sels had  been  fitted  out  in  Scajaquade  creek  in  New  York,  and 
for  several  months  Perry  flitted  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
places,  urging  on  the  work  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature. 

Late  in  February,  1813,  while  all  was  quiet  among  the  land 
forces,  a young  man  of  twenty-six,  with  curling  locks,  bold,  hand- 
some features  and  gallant  bearing,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a cap- 
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tain  in  the  United  States  navy,  arrived  in  Buffalo  from  the  east, 
and  after  a brief  stay  went  forward  to  Erie.  His  manly  appear- 
ance was  well  calculated  to  make  a favorable  impression,  yet  to 
many  thoughtful  men  and  older  land  and  sea  fighters  he  seemed 
too  young  and  possibly  too  gay  for  the  arduous  and  responsible 
position  to  which  he  had  been  appointed ; but  a few  months  were 
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to  demonstrate  that  for  once,  at  least,  the  government  had  made 
an  admirable  selection,  for  the  stranger  was  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
then  on  his  way  to  superintend  the  naval  work  at  Erie. 

According  to  accepted  authority,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  the  northern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  was  little  more  than 
a wilderness  region,  and  all  the  supplies  and  artisans  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  Captain  Perry’s  fleet  were 
brought  overland  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  the  timber  for 
the  larger  vessels  was  cut  “fresh  from  the  forests  adjacent  to  the 
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little  town  of  Erie."  “In  the  face  of  a thousand  obstacles,”  says 
Day,  “Perry  succeeded  in  getting  his  vessels  ready  to  leave  the 
harbor  in  the  early  part  of  August,  though  he  was  greatly  in  want 
of  officers  and  men,  particularly  seamen.  Leaving  Erie,  the  fleet 
went  up  towards  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  various  maneuvers 
took  place  for  some  days  between  the  two  squadrons  before  a 
meeting  took  place.  Perry  had  gone  to  Put-in-Bay  on  the  6th  of 
September,  and  on  the  9th  determined  to  go  out  the  next  day 
and  attack  the  enemy.” 

In  accordance  with  his  prearranged  plans,  Perry’s  fleet  sailed 
out  to  meet  the  British  on  the  morning  of  September  10,  and  on 
that  day  the  memorable  naval  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought  and 
won — won  for  the  Americans,  and  was  the  great  event  of  the  year 
which  turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  favor  of  permanent  national 
independence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Other  notable 
achievements  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  British  cause,  yet 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  famed  in  song  and  story,  surpassed  the 
others  in  importance  and  decisive  results. 

The  details  of  the  engagement  and  the  several  maneuvers  of 
the  battling  fleets  cannot  be  of  special  interest  in  this  chapter — the 
victory  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  of  American  prowess  and  the 
ability  of  a squadron  of  light  American  vessels,  with  a total  of 
fifty-four  guns,  to  overcome  and  defeat  a British  naval  fleet  with 
sixty-three  guns  and  a full  complement  of  trained  seamen. 
Perry’s  fleet  comprised  three  brigs,  the  Lawrence,  carrying 
twenty  guns  and  commanded  by  Perry  himself ; the  Niagara,  with 
twenty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Elliott,  and  the  Caledonia, 
with  three  guns,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Turner;  also  five 
schooners,  the  Ariel,  with  four  guns,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Packett ; the  Somers,  with  two  guns,  under  command  of  Mr. 
Almy;  the  Porcupine,  with  one  gun,  tinder  command  of  Mr. 
Senatt ; the  Scorpion,  with  two  guns,  under  command  of  Mr. 
Champlin,  and  the  Tigress,  with  one  gun,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Holdup. 
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The  opposing  British  fleet  comprised  six  vessels,  each  well 
manned  and  equipped  and  in  command  of  trained  naval  officers. 
These  vessels  were  the  Detroit,  nineteen  guns,  under  Captain 
Barclay;  the  Queen  Charlotte,  seventeen  guns,  under  Captain 
Finnis  ; the  Lady  Prevost,  thirteen  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Buchan  ; 
the  Hunter,  ten  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Bignall ; the  Little  Belt, 
three  guns,  and  the  Chippewa,  one  gun,  under  Mr.  Campbell. 

In  summing  up  the  events  of  this  memorable  engagement  a 
contemporary  writer  says:  “Perry  had  manifested  the  best  spirit 
and  the  most  indomitable  resolution  not  to  be  overcome  through- 
out the  trying  scenes  of  this  eventful  day.  Just  before  the  action 
commenced  he  coolly  prepared  his  public  letters  to  be  thrown  over- 
board in  the  event  of  misfortune,  glanced  his  eyes  over  those 
which  he  had  received  from  his  wife,  and  then  tore  them. 
He  appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  which 
was  at  issue,  remarking  to  one  of  his  officers,  who  possessed  his 
confidence,  that  this  day  was  the  most  important  of  his  life.  In  a 
word,  it  was  not  possible  for  a commander  to  go  into  action  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  and  his  conduct  in  this  particular  might 
well  serve  for  an  example  to  all  who  find  themselves  similarly 
circumstanced.  The  possibility  of  defeat  seems  not  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of,  but  in  no  degree  impaired  tbe  determination  to  con- 
tend for  victory.  The  situation  of  the  Lawrence  was  most  crit- 
ical, the  slaughter  on  board  of  her  being  terrible,  and  yet  no  man 
read  discouragement  in  his  countenance.  The  survivors  all  unite 
in  saying  that  he  did  not  manifest  even  the  anxiety  he  must  have 
felt  at  the  ominous  appearance  of  things.  The  Lawrence  was 
effectually  a beaten  ship  an  hour  before  she  struck ; but  Perry  felt 
the  vast  importance  of  keeping  the  colors  of  the  commanding  ves- 
sel flying  to  the  last  moment ; and  the  instant  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  redeem  the  seemingly  waning  fortunes  of  the  day 
he  seized  it  with  promptitude,  carrying  off  the  victory  not  only  in 
triumph,  but  apparently  against  all  the  accidents  and  chances 
which  for  a time  menaced  him  with  defeat. 
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“His  victory  at  once  raised  Perry  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  a high  degree  of  renown  before  the  nation.  With  the  navy  he 
had  always  stood  well,  but  neither  his  rank  nor  his  age  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  the  world.  The  gov- 
ernment granted  gold  medals  to  Perry  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  the  former  was  promoted  to  be  a captain,  his  commis- 
sion being  dated  on  the  ioth  of  September,  1813.  As  he  returned 
to  the  older  parts  of  the  country  his  journey  was  a species  of 
triumph,  in  which  warm,  spontaneous  feeling,  however,  rather 
than  studied  exhibition,  predominated.” 

Although  a Rhode  Islander,  Captain  Perry  was  the  recipient 
of  honors  from  various  States,  but  in  none  was  there  shown  a 
more  generous  appreciation  of  his  valorous  deeds  than  from  our 
own  Pennsylvania,  whose  Assembly  directed  “that  the  thanks  of 
the  government  be  tendered  to  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  for 
the  brilliant  action  through  which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.” 

A gold  medal  was  presented  to  Commodore  Jesse  Duncan 
Elliott  of  Pennsylvania,  Perry’s  second  in  command,  for  heroic 
conduct  in  that  engagement,  and  silver  medals  were  voted  “to 
those  citizens  of  the  State  who  nobly  and  gallantly  volunteered  on 
board  of  the  American  squadron  on  Lake  Erie.” 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  war  were  enacted  in  the  regions  of 
the  country  both  north  and  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  while  the 
events  of  the  last  year  had  an  important  effect  upon  all  interests 
within  the  State,  calling  for  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  its 
military  authorities  and  frequent  requisitions  for  troops  to  serve 
in  other  parts,  there  was  no  threatened  invasion  of  its  territory. 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1813  the  British  invaded  and  spread 
ruin  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary  rivers, 
while  to  the  northward,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State, 
the  disasters  of  warfare  disturbed  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
entire  region,  extending  even  into  the  northern  border  counties 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  August  24th,  1814,  Washington,  the 
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national  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  and  was  pillaged 
and  burned,  together  with  nearly  all  of  the  federal  buildings. 
When  the  invaders  had  accomplished  their  work  of  destruction  in 
the  locality  mentioned,  the  authorities  of  this  State  were  appre- 
hensive of  a similar  visitation  upon  their  own  cities,  and  to  guard 


George  III. 

King  of  Great  Britain  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing that  conflict 

against  them  Governor  Snyder  issued  a general  call  to  arms, 
urging  especially  the  services  of  the  militia  forces  of  Dauphin, 
Lebanon,  Berks,  Schuylkill,  York,  Adams  and  Lancaster  counties, 
and  also  a part  of  Chester  county,  which  constituted  the  second 
brigade  of  the  third  division,”  and  those  corps  particularly  who, 
when  danger  first  threatened,  patriotically  tendered  their  services 
in  the  field.  These  forces,  urges  the  Governor,  “are  earnestly 
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invited  to  rise  superior  to  local  feeling  and  evasives  that  might 
possibly  be  drawn  from  an  imperfect  military  system,  and  to 
repair  with  that  alacrity  which  duty  commands,  and  it  is  fondly 
hoped  inclination  will  prompt,  to  the  several  places  of  brigade  or 
regimental  rendezvous  that  shall  respectively  be  designated  by  the 
proper  officer,  and  thence  march  to  the  general  rendezvous and 
further  : “Pennsylvanians  whose  hearts  must  be  gladdened  at  the 
recital  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  achieved  by  their  fellow  citizen 
soldiers  now  in  arms  on  the  lake  frontier,  and  within  the  enemy's 
country,  now  the  occasion  has  occurred,  will  with  ardor  seek  and 
punish  that  same  implacable  foe  now  marauding  on  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  two  of  our  sister  States.” 

In  accordance  with  the  import  of  the  proclamation,  the  sev- 
eral military  camps  previously  mentioned  were  established,  and 
a force  of  five  thousand  men  was  soon  rendezvoused  at  York  and 
was  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Watson  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  John  Forster  and  John  Adams.  When  the  British  under 
General  Ross  attempted  the  capture  of  Baltimore,  these  loyal  sons 
of  Pennsylvania  formed  a part  of  the  successful  resisting  force, 
and  it  fell  to  them  in  particular  to  accomplish  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  same  year  other  of  the  State’s  military  forces  ren- 
dered excellent  services  at  Chippewa  and  Bridgewater,  and  thereby 
won  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

In  writing  of  the  events  of  the  war,  a recognized  authority  says 
that  during  the  struggle  this  State  at  one  time  had  “ a greater 
number  of  militia  and  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  than  were  at  any  time  in  the  field  from  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  as  she  furnished  more  men,  so  did  she  furnish 
more  money  to  carry  on  the  war.”  The  militia  and  volunteers, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  were  actually  engaged  in  Canada, 
on  Lake  Erie,  at  Baltimore  and  in  other  important  localities,  and 
also  were  always  in  readiness  to  assist  in  both  offensive  and 
defensive  operations  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  That  they 
were  ever  loyal  to  the  American  cause,  even  under  questionable 
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circumstances,  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  when  General  Van 
Rensselaer's  four  thousand  New  York  militia  refused  to  cross  the 
line  and  carry  the  warfare  into  Canadian  territory,  General  Tanne- 
hill’s  brigade  of  two  thousand  sturdy  Pennsylvania  soldiers  did 
not  hesitate  to  fight  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy;  but  then,  we 
must  consider  that  Pennsylvania  was  not  subject  to  the  Federal 
influences  that  prevailed  in  New  York  State.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  New  York  soldiery  as  of  the  influence  controlling 
their  actions  that  impelled  them  to  refuse  to  cross  the  Canadian 
border.  In  this  respect  Pennsylvania  was  blessed  with  a greater 
unanimity  of  sentiment  among  influential  men  than  prevailed  in 
many  other  States,  and  the  demand  upon  the  authorities  for  men 
and  moneys  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war  was  not  embarrassed 
with  the  Federalistic  opposition  that  always  manifested  itself  in 
similar  cases  in  some  of  the  eastern  States. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded  on  December  24,  1814, 
but  the  closing  acts  in  the  tragedy  of  the  war  were  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815,  and  the  gallant  capture  of  the 
British  warships,  Cyane  and  Levant,  by  Captain  Charles  Stewart’s 
grand  old  frigate,  “Constitution”.  A general  conviction  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  after  the  peace  of  1814  that  the  United 
States  would  not  again  become  involved  in  war.  It  had  twice 
defeated  one  of  the  strongest  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  feeling 
strengthened  that  foreign  powers  would  hesitate  long  before  pro- 
voking the  republic  to  hostilities.  This  condition  of  the  public 
mind  exerted  a widespread  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  settlement  in  our  own  State,  which  had  been  seriously 
impeded  by  the  war,  and  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
the  long  restrained  tide  of  settlement  again  progressed,  and  an 
era  of  prosperity  soon  prevailed  on  every  hand. 

The  revenues  of  the  State  were  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenditures  incurred  during  the  war.  and  only  one  small  tem- 
porary loan  was  required.  Business  suffered  not  more  than 
temporary  interruption  on  account  of  occurring  events,  yet  during 
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the  war  period  a cloud  was  gathering  which  soon  was  to  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  financial  situation  in  the  State.  In  1811  the 
United  States  bank,  after  twenty  years  of  honorable  and  useful 
life,  came  to  an  end,  and  that  at  a time  when  its  services  were 
needed  more  than  ever  to  assist  the  government  and  the  people.  It 
had  furnished  an  excellent  circulation  that  was  acceptable  every- 
where, and  its  currency  was  always  redeemable.  Gallatin  saw 
the  unwelcome  shadow  of  the  war  looming  up  in  the  distance  and 
put  forth  every  effort  to  save  the  institution,  but  in  vain.  The 
State  banks  were  envious  of  the  power  of  the  larger  institution, 
and  in  a failure  to  renew  its  charter  their  officers  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  their  personal  ends.  Never  was  a battle  for  the 
renewal  of  a charter  more  evenly  waged,  but  it  was  lost  by  a single 
vote  in  the  House  and  a like  majority  in  the  Senate.  After  the 
failure  to  secure  renewal  of  its  charter,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  a charter  from  the  State  legislature,  and  a bonus  of  half 
a million  dollars  was  offered  and  a loan  to  the  State  of  as  much 
more.  The  eagerness  shown  by  the  shareholders  to  perpetuate 
their  institution  naturally  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  interior  counties,  who 
assumed  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  cities  was  due  to  the 
establishing  of  the  banks,  and  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  country  should  not  participate  in  their  advan- 
tages. Such  considerations  as  these,  urged  by  the  desire  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth  without  the  exercise  of  labor,  engendered  a 
spirit  of  speculation.  It  was  supposed  that  the  mere  establishing 
of  banks  would  of  itself  create  capital;  that  a bare  promise  to  pay 
money  was  money  itself,  and  that  a nominal  rise  in  the  price  of 
land  and  the  commodities  ever  attendant  on  a large  increase  of 
money,  was  a real  increase  of  substantial  wealth.  The  Farmers’ 
bank,  with  a capital  of  $300,000,  was  established  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  early  in  1810,  and  about  the  same  time  several  others 
were  opened  in  the  city  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  1 hese 
early  symptoms  of  a mania  for  banking  induced  the  legislature, 
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■on  the  19th  of  March,  1810,  to  enact  a law  prohibiting  banks  that 
were  not  incorporated  from  issuing  notes,  or  pursuing  any  of  the 
operations  of  banks,  but  in  defiance  of  its  provision,  the  system 
was  continued,  and  companies  originally  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  bridges  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their  char- 
ters, converted  themselves  into  banks  and  issued  circulating  notes. 


The  Wharton  House,  Walnut  Grove 

Scene  of  the  “Meschianza reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  Miss  Anna  H.  Wharton 


The  war  temporarily  put  a stop  to  the  exportation  of  specie, 
and  thereby  checked  the  extravagant  issues  of  paper  money,  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  the  returning  notes  for  payment  had 
the  effect  to  tempt  the  banks  to  enlarge  their  issues.  Large  loans, 
also,  were  made  to  the  government  and  to  individuals.  The 
increase  of  dividends,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  appeared 
to  be  earned,  extended  the  spirit  of  speculation,  already  so  prev- 
alent in  some  counties.  The  apparent  success  of  the  Farmers’  bank 
of  Lancaster,  which,  from  the  enormous  extent  of  its  issues,  was 
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enabled  to  divide  upwards  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to 
accommodate  its  stockholders  with  loans  to  double  the  amount  of 
their  stock,  had  a powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind.  By  many 
a bank  was  no  longer  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  lending  the 
surplus  wealth  of  capitalists  to  their  industrious  fellow  citizens, 
but  a mint  in  which  money  could  be  coined  at  pleasure  for  those 
who  did  not  possess  it  before.  Under  these  delusive  impressions, 
associations  of  individuals  sprang  up  in  every  quarter,  holding  out 
inducements  to  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  and 
mechanic  to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  a laborious  life  for  the  golden 
dreams  of  a speedy  fortune. 

The  liability,  however,  to  individual  ruin,  attendant  on  un- 
chartered co-partnerships,  in  a degree  restrained  the  banking 
mania  and  impelled  the  projectors  to  apply  for  legislative  sanction. 
During  the  session  of  1812  twenty-five  applications  were  made  for 
bank  charters,  with  a combined  capital  of  $9,525,000.  Acts  grant- 
ing charters  passed  both  Houses  by  a small  majority,  but  Governor 
Snyder  cut  them  down  with  a veto,  giving  several  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  his  action : Because  corporations  are  privileged  institu- 

tions, vested  with  certain  rights  and  immunities  not  enjoyed  or  to 
be  exercised  by  the  great  body  of  the  people;  and  whenever  an 
association  of  individuals  is  legally  vested  with  such  peculiar  pow- 
ers and  privileges,  it  ought  to  be  either  called  for  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  people  or  be  so  manifestly  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  weal,  and  beyond  the  accomplishment  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  ability,  as  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  and  thus  receive  the 
votes  of  an  indisputable  majority  of  the  whole  legislative  Assem- 
bly. Because  every  objection  which  could  be  urged  against  corpor- 
ations generally  gathers  weight  and  strength  when  directed 
against  moneyed  institutions,  the  undue  influence  of  which  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  well-founded  complaint.  To  wrestle 
with  and  put  down  this  influence  new  associations  have  been 
formed,  applications  for  new  charters  for  similar  establishments 
have  multiplied,  and  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  granted  has 
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been  the  multiplying  of  new  applications.  Because  the  banking 
capital  was  sufficient.  The  difficulty  in  distinguishing  real  from 
counterfeit  bank  notes.  Because  the  history  of  all  nations  that 
have  authorized  an  extensive  paper  currency,  and  the  experience 
of  our  own  country,  have  furnished  melancholy  examples  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  flow  from  such  a system.  Because 
an  existing  condition  of  war  was  an  unpropitious  time  in  which 
to  try  experiments,  particularly  when  they  might  seriously  affect 
the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  then  yielded  a revenue 
from  the  bank  stock  which  it  owned  more  than  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses. 

Though  his  veto  was  effective  for  the  time  being,  the  next 
year  the  projectors  returned  to  the  legislature  strongly  reinforced 
and  applied  for  forty  charters.  The  effort  was  too  strong  for  the 
Governor,  and  the  bills  were  passed,  notwithstanding  his  objec- 
tions ; and  again  was  the  State  to  be  flooded  with  paper  money, 
as  it  had  been  during  the  Revolution.  The  terrible  consequence  of 
that  flood  had  been  forgotten  in  the  eagerness  of  the  projectors  to 
have  their  short  clay  of  delusive  gain.  The  banks  were  soon  organ- 
ized and  the  notes  were  put  into  circulation.  The  excess  of  issue 
and  lack  of  faith  in  them  was  soon  shown  by  rising  prices.  The 
banks  thus  organized  had  little  or  no  specie  for  redeeming  their 
notes.  The  projectors  knew  that  the  people  did  not  understand 
banking;  that  the  few  banks  then  existing  had  been  well  managed 
and  redeemed  their  notes  whenever  presented,  and  thus  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  whole  system  was  an  alluring  one,  but  was  none  the 
less  pernicious.  The  owners  of  the  newly  incorporated  banks  well 
knew  that,  unless  they  could  get  their  bank  notes  into  circulation, 
they  could  make  no  money,  for,  save  in  a few  cases,  they  had  no 
real  capital.  They  therefore  began  a series  of  practices  upon  all 
classes,  chiefly  those  engaged  in  farming  pursuits,  and  many  were 
utterly  ruined  as  the  result  of  misplaced  confidence.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  bank-note  holders  presented  their  paper  for 
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redemption,  many  of  the  banks  were  without  funds,  hence  were 
compelled  to  suspend  and  close  their  doors.  Thus,  through  the 
efforts  to  establish  a State  banking  system  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  both  the  banking  party  and  their  victims  were  led  into 
financial  ruin. 

In  speaking  of  this  element  of  Pennsylvania  history  so  good  an 
authority  as  Bemis  has  the  courage  to  maintain  that,  although 
individuals  were  thus  made  bankrupt,  the  State  was  benefited  by 
the  results  of  the  banking  acts,  for,  says  he:  “The  titles  to  land 
became  more  clear,  settled  and  certain;  strangers  were  induced  to 
purchase  and  come  to  Pennsylvania  and  settle.”  This  is  quite 
true,  but  it  is  a question  whether  to  bankrupt  the  owners  was  not 
a costly  way  of  clearing  titles. 

The  eventual  downfall  of  the  iniquitous  banking  system  was 
followed  by  general  depression  in  all  business  communities,  and 
many  merchants,  formerly  prosperous,  were  forced  into  involun- 
tary bankruptcy.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the  loose  banking 
system  the  State  became  flooded  with  paper  money,  and  large 
credits  was  easily  obtainable,  but  after  the  currency  value  had 
depreciated  the  reaction  was  so  great  that  all  business  interests 
suffered  great  loss,  and  many  disasters  were  the  natural  result. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  period  in  Pennsylvania  history,  and  was 
not  a condition  single  to  this  State  alone.  The  era  of  depression 
continued  for  several  years,  and  until  natural  conditions  were 
restored,  through  the  determined  efforts  of  prudent  financial 
managers  and  wise  measures  on  the  part  of  the  State  legislature 
in  inaugurating  a money  system  based  on  sound  principles, 
regardless  of  the  selfish  ends  of  unscrupulous  corporations  and 
grasping  individuals.  After  normal  conditions  had  been  restored, 
there  followed  an  era  of  progress  which  was  not  marred  for  many 
years,  and  during  that  time  all  the  losses  consequent  upon  the  un- 
wise legislation  of  the  former  period  were  fully  wipe  dout. 

Throughout  the  trying  period  referred  to  in  preceding  para- 
graphs, Governor  Snyder  exhibited  many  splendid  traits  of  char- 
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acter,  and  met  every  emergency  with  determined  courage  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed  his  full  duty;  but  the  execu- 
tive, however  strong  and  noble,  was  not  always  able  to  control 
the  legislature.  His  conduct  in  trying  to  stay  the  deluge  of  pape 
money  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  efforts.  In  many 
of  his  appointments  he  showed  fearless  in- 
dependence. He  was  the  first  Governor  who 
raised  his  voice  against  slavery,  as  was 
clearly  shown  in  his  message  in  1811.  On 
that  occasion  he  said : “Elevated  as  is  her 
character  for  humanity,  there  is  yet  per- 
mitted to  remain  one  other  stain  on  the 
otherwise  fair  and  benign  features  of  her 
polity.  The  galling  yoke  of  slavery  is  still 
felt  by  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
its  pressure  is  made  the  more  severe  by 
witnessing  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
surrounding  multitudes.  A recent  act 
of  cruelty  which  came  under  my  notice  and 
which  awakened  feelings  of  a painful  and 
distressing  nature  will,  I trust,  excuse  the 
introduction  to  your  notice  of  a subject 
so  interesting  to  the  whole  human  family, 
and  embracing  facts  and  practices  palpably 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  spirit  of  that  fundamental  and 
immutable  law  of  reason,  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.” 
The  time  was  drawing  near  to  nominate  Snyder’s  successor, 
and  the  question  arose  whether  he  should  be  nominated  by  a leg- 
islative caucus  or  by  an  independent  convention.  Prior  to  1807 
the  method  of  nominating  was  by  the  members  of  the  legislature 
during  the  session,  but  in  August  of  that  year  the  Republicans  of 
Delaware  county  met  and  recommended  that  each  county  make 
choice  of  as  many  persons  as  they  send  representatives  to  the 
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Assembly,  to  meet  at  some  central  part  of  the  State,  and  there 
nominate  such  person  as  a majority  of  the  Republicans  may  think 
most  eligible  to  fill  the  office  of  governor.  At  a meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia  not  long  afterward,  the  Delaware  county  plan  was 
approved.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a scheme  of  Duane  to  defeat 
the  renomination  of  Snyder,  but  as  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature were  strongly  in  favor  of  Snyder,  the  old  method  was  sure 
to  result  in  his  renomination,  while  with  a differently  constituted 
convention  the  result  might  have  been  doubtful.  County  after 
county,  however,  declared  in  favor  of  Snyder  and  the  old  plan  of 
nomination.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1808,  the  legislative  caucus 
requested  the  counties  not  represented  by  Republicans  in  the  legis- 
lature to  send  delegates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, to  meet  at  Lancaster  jointly  with  the  legislative 
caucus  and  make  a nomination ; and  this  was  done  on  the  7th  of 
March. 

The  same  plan  was  adopted  in  1811,  but  was  abandoned  on 
the  last  renomination  of  Snyder,  but  as  he  was  not  eligible  for  a 
fourth  term,  the  “Aurora”  advocated  a separate  convention,  from 
which  officeholders  should  be  excluded.  The  party  leaders  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion,  doubting  their  ability  to  find 
citizens  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  in  such  a convention  with- 
out compensation,  and  advised  that  the  people  should  either  send 
delegates  or  appoint  their  members  of  Assembly.  A convention 
was  therefore  called  in  this  manner,  which  nominated  Findlay, 
in  which  all  the  counties  except  two  or  three  were  represented. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members,  sixty-nine  were  not 
members  of  the  legislature.  To  these  proceedings  not  all  were 
willing  to  submit.  The  other  element  in  the  party  contended  that 
such  a body  was  an  irregular  caucus,  and  would  be  controlled  by 
the  officeholders;  therefore,  in  1816,  this  faction  also  held  a con- 
vention at  Carlisle  and  passed  strong  resolutions  against  the  leg- 
islative caucus,  and  advised  that  a separate  convention  should 
meet  in  Carlisle  in  June  the  next  year  and  nominate  a candidate 
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for  Governor.  This  was  done,  the  convention  representing  four- 
teen counties,  and  Joseph  Hiester,  an  influential  and  wealthy  Ger- 
man farmer  living  near  Reading,  was  nominated. 

It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  past  to  have  not 
attempted,  at  least,  to  impeach  some  judges  during  Snyder’s 
administration,  and  accordingly,  during  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  when  he  was  Governor,  an  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
peach the  three  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  consistin 
of  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York.  The  charge  was  that  tw 
lawyers  had  collected  a judgment  and  not  paid  over  a portion  to 
their  clients,  and  that  the  judges  refused  to  aid  the  owners  in 
collecting  it,  and  declined  to  punish  their  attorneys  for  their 
alleged  misconduct.  The  judges  were  tried  in  March,  1817,  and 
were  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


FINDLAY'S  AND  HIESTER’S  ADMINISTRATIONS -1817-1823 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Hiester’s  support  by  the  Federal- 
ists, Findlay  was  elected.  He  was  born  at  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  county,  in  1768,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  A 
follower  and  admirer  of  Jefferson,  his  introduction  into  office  was 
as  a brigade  inspector  of  militia,  which,  in  those  days,  was  some- 
thing of  an  honor.  In  1797,  when  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Four  years  after- 
ward he  was  again  elected  a member,  and  voted  against  the  im- 
peachment of  Justices  Shaffer,  Yeates  and  Smith.  His  conduct 
concerning  Judge  Brackenridge  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  judge 
addressed  a letter  to  the  House  after  the  presentation  of  Pass- 
more's petition,  requesting  to  be  impeached,  not  for  any  act  of  his 
own,  but  for  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other  justices 
just  mentioned.  ' The  House  thought  that  the  letter  was  disre- 
spectful and  referred  it  to  a committee  of  which  Findlay  was  chair- 
man. The  committee  decided  against  indulging  the  judge  in  his 
request,  but,  willing  to  gratify  him  in  whatever  martyrdom  there 
might  reasonably  be  for  him,  determined  on  an  investigation  of 
his  official  conduct  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  address  to  the  Governor,  asking  for  his  re- 
moval from  office.  Of  this  Governor  McKean,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  short  work. 

In  1807  Findlay  was  elected  state  treasurer,  and  was  con- 
stantly re-elected  until  chosen  Governor.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
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legislative  office,  and  on  some  occasions  he  received  all  the  votes 
of  that  body;  on  all  others  his  majority  was  very  large. 

Findlay’s  election  as  Governor  was  warmly  contested,  the 
Federalists  supporting  his  opponent.  His  majority  was  7,059, 
yet  his  opponents  disputed  his  election,  and  contended  that  a cer- 
tificate ought  not  to  be  given  him  until  the  dispute  was  settled. 
The  Assembly  decided  otherwise,  his  certificate  was  given  to  him 
and  he  was  inaugurated.  The  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
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consider  the  truth  of  the  charges  then  proceeded  to  investigate 
them.  Three  petitions  had  been  presented : one  from  Phila- 
delphia signed  by  sixty-nine  persons,  another  from  Lancaster 
signed  by  fifty-four  persons,  and  a third  from  Cumberland  county 
signed  by  seventy-four.  Fraud,  violence  and  corruption  were 
charged,  though  no  evidence  was  brought  before  the  committee 
to  sustain  these  charges.  The  petitioners  stated  that  it  was  mani- 
fest on  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  from  a reference  to  the  amount 
of  taxable  population  stated  in  the  last  census,  that  the  numbers 
were  too  disproportionate  to  be  the  effect  of  any  but  illegal  votes. 

The  report  of  the  committee  consisted  chiefly  in  combating 
this  statement  and  showing  that  the  increase  in  population  was 
sufficient  to  cover  the  votes  given  at  the  election.  “The  number 
of  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  State  as  taken  in  1807  was  138,285 
and  in  the  census  of  1814,  165,427,  making  the  average  annual 
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increase  3,877;  adding  11,631,  the  increase  of  three  years,  to  the 
taxables  of  1814,  gives  177,058,  for  the  taxables  of  1817.  The 
number  of  votes  for  governor  at  the  late  election  was  125,543, 
which  is  51,515  less  than  the  taxables  of  that  year.”  The  com- 
mittee therefore  saw  no  evidence  in  these  figures  of  illegal  voting. 

“The  proportion  of  the  votes  to  the  taxables  in  Philadelphia 
city  and  county  at  the  last  election  was  somewhat  less  than  the 
proportion  of  the  votes  to  the  taxables  in  the  same  city  and  county 
in  1808,  but  it  was  considerably  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
votes  to  the  taxables  in  1805  and  in  1799.  We  may  thence  con- 
clude that  at  the  last  election  nearly  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  exercised  their  privilege  of  voting, 
and  also  that  the  great  disproportions  between  the  number  of 
votes  and  the  number  of  taxables  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county 
is  permanent,  and  the  result  of  continued  and  uniform  causes. 
At  all  the  warmly  contested  elections  of  1799,  1805,  1808  and 
1817,  we  find  that  the  number  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the  tax- 
ables in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  was  greater  than  the  number 
of  votes  in  proportion  to  the  taxables  at  the  same  elections  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  Do  not  these  facts  prove  that  in  the  country  generally  the 
number  of  legal  voters  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  taxable 
inhabitants  than  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  or  must  we  adopt 
the  inference  of  the  petitioners  and  ascribe  the  difference  to  no 
other  cause  than  to  the  foulest  corruption  and  perjuries  over- 
spreading every  part  of  the  State  at  every  election,  excepting  only 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia? 

“The  census  of  taxables  includes  every  taxable  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  whether  male  or  female, 
resident  within  their  respective  township,  ward  or  district,  and 
the  right  of  voting  is  confined  to  those  male  persons  above  twenty- 
one  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  two  years  preceding  the 
election  and  within  that  time  paid  State  or  county  tax,  and  to  the 
sons  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  of  voters  thus  qualified. 
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Thus  the  list  of  taxables  includes  all  who  reside  in  the  district 
where  the  census  is  taken  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  whether  such 
residence  has  been  for  two  years,  or  only  for  one  week  or  one  day. 
It  also  includes  all  resident  aliens,  and  it  includes  all  who  have 
families  in  the  district  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census,  although 
the  master  of  the  family  may  be  a mariner,  generally  at  sea,  or 
engaged  in  business  abroad.  It  must  be  known  to  every  one  that 
of  such  persons  there  is  always  a much  greater  number  in  large 
towns,  more  especially  in  seaports,  than  in  the  country.  The 
settlements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  more  permanent; 
there  are  fewer  itinerants,  fewer  persons  from  other  States  of  the 
Union  who  come  to  reside  for  periods  less  than  two  years,  and 
fewer  aliens  in  proportion  to  the  population.”  The  charges 
therefore  were  considered  groundless. 

As  the  end  of  Findlay’s  term  drew  near  an  elaborate  inquiry 
was  made  into  his  public  conduct.  There  had  been  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  management  of  the  State  treasury  early  in  his  adminis- 
tration, but  now  a more  serious  investigation  was  ordered.  The 
party  opposed  to  him  was  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  to 
undermine  him.  They  had  fought  his  nomination  and  election, 
and  throughout  his  term  were  unrelenting  in  their  attacks.  The 
Republican  party  had  become  weakened  by  divisions  and  especially 
by  the  war  of  1812,  by  the  chartering  of  so  many  banks,  and  by 
the  general  prostration  of  credit  and  industry.  As  the  prosperity 
argument  has  never  failed  to  make  a party  popular  whenever  the 
people  have  believed  their  prosperity  was  due  to  its  policy,  so  the 
adversity  argument  has  never  been  less  destructive  whenever  the 
people  have  ascribed  their  misfortunes  to  mistaken  party  action. 
General  issues,  embodying  high  principles,  have  never  been  power- 
ful enough  to  restrain  members  from  breaking  away  and  pursuing 
their  narrower  individual  interests,  and  the  blight  to  trade,  the 
loss  of  wealth  have  always  been  effective  in  arousing  skepticism, 
weakening  party  loyalty,  and  carrying  many  a party  follower  over 
to  the  opposite  camp. 
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Eight  charges  were  brought  against  the  Governor : of  cor- 
ruptly exercising  his  official  duties  for  his  private  interests;  of 
misusing  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  obtain  pecuniary  advan- 
tages for  himself,  family  and  friends,  and  especially  in  appointing 
some  auctioneers.  The  committee  sat  three  or  four  hours  daily 
from  the  8th  of  January  to  the  3d  of  February,  and  a large  quan- 
tity of  evidence  was  taken  and  spread  before  the  public.  One  of 
the  prosecutors  against  him  was  his  old  friend,  John  Bemis,  editor 
of  the  “Democratic  Press,”  who  had  fought  his  battle  so  valiantly 
in  1817.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  a complete  vindi- 
cation for  Governor  Findlay,  and  years  afterward,  some  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  preferring  the  charges  admitted  that 
the  whole  proceedings  were  unjust. 

During  his  term  of  office  Governor  Findlay  had  a slave,  the 
only  one  he  ever  owned,  whom  he  freed,  saying  at  the  time  that 
“the  principles  of  slavery  are  repugnant  to  those  of  justice,  and 
are  totally  irreconcilable  with  that  rule  which  requires  us  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  by.”  Thus  feeling  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  man,  he  held  strong  views  against 
kidnapping,  which  had  become  common.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  unusual  to  see  colored  persons  chained  together  passing 
through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Rarely  did  one 
make  any  inquiry  about  these  hapless,  friendless  ones,  and  conse- 
quently the  practice  of  kidnapping  flourished.  Governor  Findlay 
thought  that  the  punishment  for  the  crime  ought  to  be  increased. 
“It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  our  laws  regard  the  stealing  of  a 
horse  a more  heinous  offense  than  the  stealing  of  a man.”  In 
this  low  condition  was  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people  toward 
this  awful  crime.  It  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  Governors 
had  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  slave  system. 

While  Findlay  was  Governor  the  building  of  the  State  capitol 
at  Harrisburg  was  begun.  The  Governor  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  erect  the  building.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
legislature  sat  in  the  court  house  of  Dauphin  county.  Four 
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hundred  dollars  was  given  to  Stephen  Hills  as  a premium  for  his 
plan,  and  two  hundred  dollars  to  Robert  Mills  for  his  plan,  which 
was  regarded  as  second  in  merit.  These  plans  were  the  result 
of  competition  and  award  by  the  five  commissioners.  Besides 
the  Governor  there  were  George  Bryan,  Richard  M.  Craw,  John 
B.  Gibson  and  William  Graydon.  The  award  was  made  in  April, 
1819.  A contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Hills  for  erecting  it,  for 
$120,000,  who  completed  the  structure  within  two  years. 

Governor  Findlay  was  renominated  by  the  Republicans  at  a 
convention  held  at  Lewistown ; the  Federalists  met  at  Carlisle  and 
renominated  General  Hiester.  A third  convention  of  Repub- 
licans met  at  Northumberland  in  December,  1820,  and  a majority 
favored  the  nomination  of  W.  B.  Boileau  for  Governor;  to  this 
John  Bemis,  the  most  influential  member,  was  opposed,  and  he 
convinced  the  delegates  that  the  nomination  of  a third  candidate 
would  result  in  the  re-election  of  Governor  Findlay.  So  the 
convention  adjourned  without  making  a nomination.  The  cam- 
paign was  unusually  active.  The  Republicans  had  been  losing 
ground,  the  result  of  long  personal  domination,  accumulating 
disappointed  ambition  and  errors  in  party  management.  Indis- 
criminate bank  chartering,  followed  by  the  flood  of  paper  money 
and  the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  completed  the  change.  The  people 
had  been  victimized,  and  the  party  in  power  was  responsible  for 
the  cruel  game  that  had  been  played  on  them.  Findlay  was 
defeated,  though  Fliester’s  majority  was  only  1,605. 

One  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  this  result  deserves 
closer  analysis — the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Governor  in  making 
appointments.  In  1776  the  people  were  so  afraid  of  power  that 
by  the  first  State  constitution  very  little  had  been  confided  to  the 
president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  In  truth,  he  was 
hardly  more  than  a clerk  to  register  the  decrees  of  its  members. 
All  the  appointments  had  been  made  by  votes,  the  majority  con- 
trolling, and  when  a choice  was  made  the  president  announced 
the  result.  The  people  in  due  time  discovered  that  the  lack  of 
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a real  executive  head  was  one  of  the  defects  of  that  constitution. 
By  1790  the  fear  of  executive  tyranny  had  passed  away.  In 
fact,  the  new  constitution  gave  ample  authority  to  the  Governor 
to  appoint  all  the  judges,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
nearly  all  the  other  officers.  The  State  treasurer  was  chosen  by 
members  of  the  legislature,  as  was  also  the  auditor-general. 

But  now  appeared  the  inevitable  fruit  of  such  a great  exten- 
sion of  the  Governor’s  power.  Those  who  were  influential  in 
electing  the  Governor  thought,  or  imagined  at  least,  that  they 
were  the  real  power,  having  the  right  to  hold  or  to  distribute 
the  offices.  Nor  were  they  wholly  without  reason  in  thus  think- 
ing. They  had  enlisted  persons  in  the  cause  of  candidates  on 
the  promise  or  expectation  that  in  due  time  they  would  be  re- 
warded either  with  offices,  or  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
tributing them.  Inability  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other  was  a 
reflection  on  themselves  and  disappointment  to  expectant  party 
supporters. 

Thus  at  last  Findlay  and  his  party  succumbed  through  the 
opposition  caused  by  disappointed  politicians,  and  Joseph  Hiester 
became  Governor  thirty  years  after  the  constitution  of  1790  went 
into  effect. 

Hiester's  parents  had  come  from  distant  Silesia  in  1737. 
Three  brothers  had  emigrated  at  the  same  time  and  bought  a 
tract  of  the  Proprietaries  of  several  thousand  acres  in  Bern  town- 
ship, a part  of  the  present  county  of  Berks.  Joseph  was  born 
November  18,  1752,  and,  like  his  father,  John,  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a farmer.  His  Revolutionary  instincts  developed  early. 
In  1775  he  set  out  to  raise  a company  of  militia  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  to  Washington’s  assistance.  Drawing  the  young 
men  of  Reading  around  him,  he  laid  forty  dollars  on  a drum  head 
and  said : “I  will  give  this  sum  as  a bounty,  and  the  appointment 
of  sergeant  to  the  first  man  who  will  subscribe  to  the  articles  of 
association  to  form  a volunteer  company  to  march  forthwith  and 
join  the  commander-in-chief;  and  I also  pledge  myself  to  furnish 
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the  company  with  blankets  and  necessary  funds  for  their  equip- 
ment and  on  the  march.”  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Long- 
Island,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  and  for  a year 
was  confined  in  the  horrible  prison  ship  Jersey.  Released,  he 
again  joined  the  army  and  participated  in  the  ill-fated  battle  of 
Germantown,  where  he  was  again  wounded.  His  political  career 
began  as  a member  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the  federal  consti- 
tution in  1787.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1790,  and  served  in  Congress  from  1797  to  1805,  and  again 
from  1815  to  1821.  For  many  years  also  he  had  served  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  was,  therefore,  familiar  with  public  affairs. 
His  message  was  a noteworthy  departure  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors, in  reviewing  at  much  greater  length  all  matters  of  public 
interest.  It  was  a temperate,  dignified  public  document,  showing 
a deep  interest  in  and  close  knowledge  of  all  public  matters. 

The  subject  that  was  beginning  to  overshadow  every  other 
at  this  time  was  that  of  internal  improvements.  During  the  pro- 
vincial times  steps  had  been  taken  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
some  of  the  rivers,  with  the  double  view  of  cheapening  the  rates 
of  transportation,  and  of  retaining  and  drawing  trade.  The 
Revolution  was  scarcely  over  before  fresh  steps  were  taken  in  the 
same  direction.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  were  alert  to 
increase  their  trade  through  the  improvement  of  its  water  ways. 
Plans  appeared  in  1790  for  improving  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna 
and  Schuylkill,  and  for  uniting  these  streams. 

Then  followed  schemes  for  building  highways  by  the  union 
of  public  and  private  means.  Tbe  Governors  strongly  favored 
such  aid,  which  was  bestowed ; though  some  complained  that  the 
State’s  support  was  too  slow  and  feeble.  So  thought  Duane.  In 
1810  he  wrote  that  the  representatives  to  the  Assembly  were  bound 
to  promote  by  all  possible  means  the  welfare  of  their  constituents, 
and  by  rewards  and  bounties  stimulate  the  genius  and  industry 
of  the  citizens.  They  could  introduce  the  improvements  which 
men  of  experience  and  enlightened  minds  were  every  day  an- 
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nouncing  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures  and  science;  borrow 
from  the  institutions  of  sister  States  and  European  nations  fit 
models  for  our  imitation ; improve  the  minds  of  those  advanced 
in  life  and  give  the  rising  youth,  of  both  sexes,  the  foundation  of 
knowledge,  love  of  country,  virtue  and  industry;  and  so  direct  the 
energies  and  resources  of  this  Commonwealth  as  to  make  our 


Fort  Roberdeau 

Situated  at  Sinking  Valley,  now  Blair  county; 
built  about  1778.  Made  especially  for  this 
work  from  an  old  engraving  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  William  M.  Darlington 


citizens  on  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  brethren  on  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio ; and  make  the 
capital  of  the  east  and  the  resources  of  the  west  mutually  aid  each 
other. 

Having  thus  shown  the  right  of  the  State,  as  he  believed,  to 
promote  the  public  welfare,  going  as  far  as  the  most  advanced 
socialist  would  desire,  he  asks : “What  has  been  done?  You  have 
had  twenty-seven  years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  yet  there  has 
scarcely  been  any  improvement  in  this  Commonwealth  for  which 
you  can  say  you  are  indebted  to  the  intelligence  or  liberality  of 
your  State  legislature.  The  little  that  has  been  done  was  executed 
with  so  bad  a grace  as  to  rob  the  act  of  all  the  merit  of  free  will. 
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Many  of  your  representatives  would  even  now,  if  they  could, 
destroy  what  has  been  done;  and  it  is  notorious  that  individuals 
proposing  internal  improvements  have  been  so  often  accused  of 
the  most  unworthy  motives  or  met  by  the  most  bitter  taunts,  as 
to  render  it  a most  unpleasant  task  for  any  man  to  urge  your 
representatives  to  do  their  duty.”  Again  he  asks : “Why  are  your 
principal  rivers  and  streams  obstructed?  Why  is  your  timber, 
to  the  amount  of  millions,  rotting  or  burnt  instead  of  being- 
brought  to  a ready  market?  Why  are  two-thirds  of  your  lands 
in  a state  of  wilderness?  Why  do  the  people  of  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south  think  their  interests  at  variance?  Why  is  it  that 
there  is  not  a canal  in  Pennsylvania,  which  of  all  the  States 
requires  canals  most?  Why  has  not  the  State  held  out  encour- 
agement to  the  farmer,  manufacturer  and  mechanic?  Why  have 
our  skillful  and  ingenious  citizens  been  compelled  to  seek  paltry 
capitals  from  private  individuals  to  enable  them  to  explore  and 
work  our  mines,  improve  our  mill-seats  and  enrich  the  State  by 
employing  its  immense  internal  resources?  Why,  in  fact,  is  it 
that  Pennsylvania,  with  a greater  white  population  than  any  of 
her  sister  States,  and  with  abilities  equal  to  any  of  them,  is  sur- 
passed by  several  of  them  in  internal  improvements?”  The 
answer  was  short — carelessness  in  the  choice  of  representatives. 

The  improvement  of  the  highways  was  first  undertaken. 
Charters  were  granted  for  them  and  the  capital  was  subscribed 
partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  individuals.  The  oldest  of  these 
companies  was  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike;  that 
was  chartered  in  1792  and  built  entirely  with  private  capital, 
$465,000.  Between  that  period  and  1828  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  companies  were  chartered  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-one  miles  of  road.  Of  this  amount  one  thousand  and 
seven  miles  had  been  built.  The  private  subscriptions  toward 
them  had  been  $4,158,347  and  the  State  had  contributed 
$1,861,542.  Numerous  bridges  had  also  been  built  in  the  same 
manner,  individuals  contributing  $1,629,200  and  the  Common- 
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wealth  $382,000  more.  Eighteen  navigation  companies  had  been 
chartered  to  build  canals  and  improve  rivers.  Toward  these, 
individuals  had  contributed  $1,416,610  and  the  Commonwealth 
$130,000.  The  roads  were  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  having 
in  view  more  especially  the  facilitating  of  intercourse  with  Phila- 
delphia, Governor  Hiester  remarked  in  his  final  message  (1822) 
that,  judging  future  progress  from  what  had  been  done,  he  be- 
lieved that  in  a few  years  more  “the  whole  will  be  finished.”  Alas ! 
the  building  of  highways  partly  by  public  aid  was  the  prelude  to 
the  saddest  of  all  chapters  of  intermingled  public  and  private 
rascality  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Duane’s  jeremiad 
over  the  backwardness  of  the  legislators  to  display  any  regard  for 
the  public  welfare  bore  bitter  fruit.  Had  that  advocate  lived  to 
behold  the  ruin  he  with  others  had  wrought,  he  would  doubtless 
have  deplored  most  deeply  every  favorable  utterance  on  the  sub- 
ject. Whether  in  spending  vast  sums  for  this  purpose  during  the 
next  thirty-five  years,  under  the  guise  of  public  improvements, 
the  legislators  were  moved  more  by  a regard  for  the  public  inter- 
ests than  their  own,  will  soon  be  made  known. 

Thus  far,  however,  there  had  been  no  corruption,  no  mis- 
management. Some  of  the  turnpike  companies  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  as  much  money  as  they  had  expected,  and  the  State, 
to  render  productive  what  it  had  expended,  spent  more.  It  is 
true  that  only  small  dividends  had  come  from  most  of  their  enter- 
prises, but  individuals  had  subscribed  far  more  largely  than  the 
State,  and  this  was  good  evidence  of  the  genuine  character  of 
most  of  these  undertakings.  Had  the  State  stopped  then,  the  loss 
in  money  and  morals  would  not  have  been  very  great. 

But  Governor  Hiester,  like  nearly  every  one  of  his  time,  was 
impressed  with  the  great  possibilities  of  State  aid,  especially  in 
improving  water  communication.  The  connecting  of  the  waters 
of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  by  a canal  was  a matter  of 
“great  State  as  well  as  national  importance.  The  judicious  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  lately  appropriated  for  the  improvement 
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of  creeks  and  rivers  and  the  facility  and  security  thereby  afforded 
to  navigation,  furnish  strong  inducements  for  persevering  in  the 
system.”  And  this  opinion  of  the  Governor’s  was  in  harmony 
with  the  general  opinion  around  him. 

During  Governor  Hiester’s  administration  there  was  an  im- 
portant advance  in  the  methods  of  conducting  business  partner- 
ships. From  an  early  period  some  persons  had  been  desirous  of 
contributing  capital  for  business  purposes,  but  not  of  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  a partner.  So  the  relation  was  formed 
secretly,  thereby  relieving  the  contributor  from  liability  unless 
he  was  found  out;  but  if  be  was,  then  he  could  be  compelled  to 
pay  like  any  other.  To  release  him  from  this  liability,  and  yet 
have  the  full  benefit  of  his  capital,  limited  partnerships  were 
established  by  statute.  Two  important  advantages,  it  was  thought, 
would  arise  from  the  change.  First,  it  would  encourage  moneyed 
individuals  or  capitalists  to  employ  in  some  useful  branch  of 
industry  a portion  of  their  means,  who,  rather  than  hazard  their 
whole  estates,  will  live  upon  income,  or  resort  to  usury.  Secondly, 
they  would  supersede  the  need  of  corporations  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  the  growth  of  which  was  regarded  with  apprehension. 
“The  annual  dividends  of  real  or  supposed  profits,  which  the 
managers  of  incorporated  companies  are  permitted  to  make, 
facilitate  contrivances  for  an  actual  distribution  of  a portion  of 
the  capital,  producing  false  notions  of  the  future  profitableness  of 
the  stock,  creating  a bubble,  or  an  artificial  and  inflated  price  of 
the  shares  of  stock,  and  enabling  the  cunning  and  fraudulent  to 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  ignorant  and  the  innocent,  and 
often  consigning  the  latter  to  the  almshouse,  the  hospital  or  the 
grave.”  By  limited  partnerships  no  delusion  can  be  created  by 
annual  dividends,  injudiciously  or  fraudulently  declared  by  the 
managers,  as  the  profits  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  term  of 
partnership  is  expired  and  all  the  debts  are  paid.  Their  growth 
fully  justified  their  creation  and  mark  a noteworthy  advance  in 
the  legal  methods  of  using  capital  within  safe  personal  limitations. 
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Another  piece  of  legislation  is  worthy  of  note,  relating  to 
married  women.  By  the  old  English  law  the  real  estate  of  a 
married  woman  and  her  right  of  dower  could  be  sold  and  con- 
veyed only  by  the  peculiar  process  of  “fine  or  recovery."  It  was 
difficult  to  adhere  to  this  method  of  transferring  it  in  the  early 
days  of  Pennsylvania,  and  before  long  the  practice  was  adopted 
of  transferring  her  interest  by  the  deeds  of  husband  and  wife. 
These  were  sometimes  acknowledged  before  a judicial  magistrate 
and  sometimes  merely  executed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Nor 
was  the  practice  questioned  until  1764,  when  the  Supreme  court 
declared  that  to  disturb  it  after  such  a long  practice  would  impair 
the  security  of  titles  and  increase  litigation.  Six  years  afterward 
a statute  was  passed  for  transferring  the  estates  of  married  women 
by  making  an  acknowledgment  on  her  part,  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, before  a judge  of  a court  of  record,  and  validating  all  con- 
veyances previously  made.  Afterward  the  law  permitted  other 
magistrates  to  take  such  acknowledgments.  Notwithstanding 
these  changes,  many  acknowledgments  were  made  or  indorsed  very 
imperfectly.  Another  law,  therefore,  was  passed,  validating  all 
bona  fide  acknowledgments  and  prescribing  a form  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  used  thereafter.  This  mode  of  transferring  her  inter- 
est was  a radical  departure  from  that  prevailing  in  England  and 
was  just  and  rational. 

Another  subject  worthy  of  attention  was  the  attempt  made  at 
the  session  of  1825  to  tax  money  loaned  on  bonds  and  mortgages. 
The  committee  who  reported  against  the  measure  remarked  that 
the  tax  could  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a property  tax, 
and,  as  bonds  and  mortgages  were  not  property  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  but  merely  evidences  of  a right  to  property,  it  could 
hardly  be  considered  equitable  to  charge  people  for  the  property 
which  they  did  not  possess  and  which  in  many  cases  they  might 
be  absolutely  unable  to  recover.  All  property  taxes  were,  of 
course,  ad  valorem.  The  real  value  of  a bond  depended  not  alto- 
gether upon  the  amount  for  which  it  had  been  given,  but  on  the 
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credit  and  condition  of  the  obligor  and  on  the  stipulations  with 
which  it  might  happen  to  be  encumbered.  The  committee  ven- 
tured also  on  the  remark  that  “if  a tax  could  be  levied,  in  an 
unobjectionable  manner,  directly  and  virtually  upon  those  holders 
of  bonds  and  mortgages  who  yearly  receive  interest  upon  their 
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Home  of  Benjamin  Chew.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  British  during  the  battle  of  Germantown 
and  was  damaged  to  a considerable  extent. 
Still  standing.  Engraved  for  this  work  from 
a negative  by  J.  F.  Sachse 


advances,  it  could  hardly  be  obnoxious  to  the  complainants  of  any 
class.’’  These  views  prevailed  for  a time,  but  this  conception  of 
bonds  and  mortgages,  obviously  correct,  was  disregarded,  and 
they  were  put  into  the  drag  net  of  taxation.  They  were,  as  the 
committee  said,  merely  the  evidences  of  property,  the  right  to 
demand  it,  and,  while  the  State  might  have  the  right  to  tax  almost 
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anything  if  it  pleased,  it  surely  was  worse  than  absurd  to  tax  these 
under  the  delusion  that  they  were  property  themselves. 

As  no  attempts  had  been  made  at  impeachment  for  several 
years,  it  was  quite  time  to  strike  at  somebody.  Findlay’s  admin- 
istration had  been  free  from  such  performances,  but  the  time  had 
come  for  impeaching  three  more  judges  for  misdemeanors:  Seth 
Chapman,  Robert  Porter  and  Walter  Franklin.  Elaborate  articles 
were  bled  against  them  and  they  were  tried  and  acquitted.  Only 
one  had  been  convicted  of  ten  or  eleven  cases  that  had  come  before 
the  Senate. 

During  Hiester's  term  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  interesting 
figures  in  Pennsylvania  politics,  Duane,  gave  up  and  went  to  South 
America.  He  was  ambitious  to  serve  as  his  party’s  leader  in 
Pennsylvania,  yet  never  was  a man  less  fitted  for  such  a peculiar 
place,  for  he  was  utterly  lacking  in  the  facile,  adaptive,  accommo- 
dating quality  which  is  needful  to  harmonize  men  of  varying  in- 
terests and  passions.  Such  a quality  was  still  more  needful  to 
preserve  the  harmony  and  strength  of  a party,  like  his  own,  made 
up  of  men  of  varied  motives  and  to  whom  no  extraneous  force 
could  be  applied.  No  political  leader  in  the  country  set  out  in 
1790  under  fairer  skies — editor  of  the  leading  newspaper,  with  a 
strong, incisive  style,  with  Jefferson  and  the  entire  influence  of  the 
national  administration  to  support  him,  yet  in  a few  years  he  had 
greatlv  weakened  his  party,  injured  his  newspaper,  and  wrecked 
himself.  No  politician  of  his  time  arose  so  quickly  or  fell  to  earth 
with  less  regret  of  those  who  watched  his  descent  and  departure. 
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SHULZE’S  AND  WOLF’S  ADMINISTRATIONS- 1823-1835 

H1ESTER  was  succeeded  by  another  German  Governor, 
John  Andrew  Shulze,  of  Lebanon  county.  Mr.  Shulze 
was  born  July  19,  1775,  in  Tulpehocken  township,  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a clergyman  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  and,  appreciating  the  value  of  a classical  education,  placed 
the  son  in  a preparatory  school  at  York,  after  which  he  studied 
theology  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  Kunze.  Following  the  vocation  of 
his  father,  young  Shulze  was,  in  1796,  ordained  as  a minister  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  For  six  years,  he  was  pastor  of  several  congre- 
gations in  Berks  county,  but  in  1802  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  then  entered  upon  a 
business  career  in  which  he  accumulated  a small  fortune.  In  1806 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  serving  three  terms,  and  proving 
an  active  member,  as  the  records  show.  In  1813  he  declined  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  State,  but  accepted  the 
office  of  prothonotary  of  Lebanon  county,  holding  that  position 
eight  years.  In  1821  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  chosen  State  Senator  for  Dauphin  and 
Lebanon  counties.  The  following  year  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  and  elected  by  a majority  of  twenty-five  thousand  over 
Andrew  Gregg,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  Hiester’s  administration. 

During  Governor  Shulze’s  administration  internal  improve- 
ments became  the  most  important  subject  of  general  interest. 
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The  two  most  important  projects  were  the  uniting  of  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  and  those  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1769 
and  1770,  appointed  committees  to  explore  and  survey  the  country 
between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  and  the  legislature  ordered 
a similar  exploration  not  long  afterward  of  the  country  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware.  The  enterprises  seemed  to 
be  too  large  for  that  early  day,  too  novel  and  difficult,  while  the 
coming  on  of  the  Revolutionary  war  delayed  any  movement  look- 
ing to  their  beginning. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  people  had  resumed  the 
ways  of  peace  and  recovered  somewhat  from  its  effects,  the  sub- 
ject was  revived  and  charters  were  procured  for  undertaking  the 
improvements.  They  were  at  first  defeated,  partly  through  the 
want  of  public  spirit  among  the  capitalists  of  Pennsylvania,  “but 
chiefly  by  the  vile  spirit  of  speculation.”  They  were  put  before 
the  public  not  long  after  the  enormous  speculations  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  public  securities,  in  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  public  lands  of  the  national  government.  In  the  first  two  of 
these,  princely  fortunes  were  realized.  It  was  believed  that  canal 
stock  would  rise  in  the  same  manner  as  other  stocks  had  done,  so 
there  was  a great  struggle  for  an  opportunity  to  subscribe.  Con- 
sequently a large  portion  of  the  shares  were  taken  by  persons  who 
never  intended  to  pay  for  them,  nor  had  they  the  means  to  do  so 
if  having  the  intention.  Their  object  was  to  sell  out  immediately 
at  whatever  advance  might  take  place.  But  there  were  no  pur- 
chasers, and  they  forfeited  the  first  installment  they  had  paid. 
Attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  others,  but 
were  soon  abandoned.  Thus  failed  the  first  attempt  to  raise  the 
money  to  build  these  enterprises. 

The  companies  were  kept  alive  by  Charles  Paleski  by  con- 
vening meetings  of  the  members  and  electing  officers  until  1821, 
when  they  were  united  under  the  title  of  the  Union  Canal  com- 
pany. After  many  delays  the  canal  between  Reading  and  Middle- 
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town,  seventy-one  miles,  was  opened  in  May,  1827.  Individuals 
subscribed  $425,000  for  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  $100,000,  a bonus  was  given  by  the  Phila- 
delphia bank  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  Maryland  $50,000, 
and  the  United  States  $450,000.  The  first  spade  was  put  into 
the  earth  April  15,  1824,  and  the  canal  was  finished  October  17, 
1829.  It  cost  $2,201,864,  or  $158,000  per  mile;  the  original 
estimate  was  $1,354,364. 

The  spirit  for  building  canals  spread  and  in  1824  a society 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia  for  promoting  internal  improve- 
ments. Nearly  fifty  citizens  gave  $100  apiece,  and  Mr.  Strick- 
land was  employed  to  visit  Europe  and  investigate  the  subject 
of  railroads  and  canals  and  procure  all  the  information  respecting 
transportation,  building  of  canals,  etc.,  that  could  be  obtained. 
To  strengthen  this  spirit  a canal  convention  was  held  at  Harris- 
burg in  1825,  of  which  B.  Chace,  jr.,  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  assembled,  representing  forty- 
six  counties.  An  address  was  made  and  resolutions  in  favor  of 
internal  improvements  were  adopted. 

Nevertheless  the  opposition  to  the  plan  was  strong,  including 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State.  “It  was  confidently  asserted 
that  the  measure  was  impracticable,  that  the  resources  of  the 
State  were  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  that  it  would  require  an 
enormous  and  oppressive  taxation,  to  which  our  citizens  would 
not  submit,  that  independent  of  these  reasons,  it  would,  if  accom- 
plished, be  extremely  partial  in  its  operation,  as  its  benefits  would 
be  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  State,  while  large  and  impor- 
tant sections  would  be  debarred  from  them,  whereas  the  burdens 
would  be  borne  by  the  whole.”  That  sectional  considerations 
were  the  motives  that  produced  this  opposition  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  representatives  of  those  counties  not  likely  to  be  immediately 
benefited  strenuously  opposed  the  measure  with  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence.  Among  the  opposition  were  found  all  the  representa- 
tives of  Bedford,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Lancaster,  Northamp- 
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ton,  Tioga  and  York  counties.  Berks,  Chester,  Lebanon  and  Le- 
high were  divided. 

It  was  resolved  that  “the  improvement  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  best  promoted  by  opening  complete  communication 
from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and  from  the 
Allegheny  to  Lake  Erie  by  the  nearest  and  best  practicable  route; 
that  the  application  of  the  resources  of  the  State  to  this  under- 
taking ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  expenditure,  but  as  a most 
beneficial  investment;  for  its  successful  execution  will  increase 
the  public  wealth,  improve  the  revenue  and  greatly  enlarge  the 
ability  of  the  State  to  extend  her  aid  to  every  quarter  where  it 
may  be  wanted ; and  at  the  same  time  will  encourage  industry, 
create  circulation,  extend  trade  and  commerce,  enhance  the  value 
of  land  and  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  and  thereby 
augment  the  means  of  the  citizen  to  promote  his  own  and  the 
public  welfare,  by  contributions  to  similar  work.”  The  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  resolutions  doubtless  had  the  general 
approval  of  the  people. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1826,  a board 
of  commissioners  for  internal  improvements  wras  established. 
The  legislature  authorized  the  commissioners  to  contract  for  a 
canal  from  Middletown  extending  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminitas,  a navigable  feeder  of  a canal  from  French  creek  to 
the  summit  level  of  Conneaut  lake,  and  to  survey  and  locate  a 
canal  from  thence  to  Lake  Erie.  These  enterprises  were  started 
with  the  modest  appropriation  of  $300,000,  which  was  to  be  bor- 
rowed. The  board  made  two  contracts,  one  for  twenty-two  and 
one-half  miles  along  the  Susquehanna  and  twenty-four  miles 
along  the  Allegheny.  Thus  the  State  at  last  had  made  the  be- 
ginning. It  caused  no  alarm,  for  at  the  next  session  the  canals 
authorized  were  to  be  extended  farther  up  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Juniata,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Kiskiminitas  and  the  Cone- 
maugh,  another  between  Bristol  and  Easton,  and  still  others  of 
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lesser  importance  were  added  to  the  number.  The  legislature 
grew  bolder  and  appropriated  this  year  $1,000,000,  a pretty  large 
advance.  But  then,  it  was  State  money,  no  one  was  to  pay  im- 
mediately, and  mankind  have  been  cheated  and  deluded  with  the 
future  from  the  beginning.  The  tolls  would  be  sufficient,  or 
other  individuals  and  not  those  then  living  would  pay  the  bills. 

During  Shulze’s  administration  there  was  widespread  dis- 
content concerning  the  constitution.  As  the  trial  of  it  was  pro- 
longed the  dissatisfaction  increased.  Duane’s  attempt  to  secure 
revision  failed,  but  now  another  attempt  to  authorize  the  holding 
of  a convention  was  made.  Those  who  could  not  control  the 
Governor  wished  to  cut  down  his  power,  and  thus  leave  more 
within  their  own  possible  grasp.  This  was  the  idea  floating 
before  Duane’s  vision  in  the  day  of  his  ascendency.  Other  poli- 
ticians since  his  time  were  disappointed  with  the  small  returns 
from  nominating  and  electing  governors.  Something  must  be 
done  to  redress  the  balance  and  preserve  the  interest  of  the  wire- 
pulling, scheming  class.  The  consciousness  of  having  put  a good 
man  in  office  was  not  enough ; he  must  still  continue  to  turn  to  his 
makers  for  assistance,  otherwise  their  power  to  make  others 
would  Ire  gone  and  they  would  sink  to  the  common  level.  So,  in 
1825,  the  question  was  again  submitted  to  the  people.  If  favor- 
ably considered,  the  leading  feature  of  the  new  constitution  was 
to  endow  the  people  with  more  power;  or,  in  other  words,  reserve 
more  for  the  manipulation  of  their  leaders.  The  people  were  not 
impressed  with  the  need  for  a change,  and  by  a large  majority 
returned  to  the  proposal  a negative  answer. 

In  1826  Shulze  was  renominated  and  in  the  election  received 
72,000  votes,  or  within  1,000  of  all  the  votes  cast.  Such  unan- 
imity was  never  known  before  or  since.  It  was  an  era  of  good 
feeling;  all  had  confidence  in  him,  his  fine  character  and  intelli- 
gence. On  the  great  question  of  the  time — internal  improve- 
ments— all  then  were  nearly  agreed.  Canal  building  was  going 
on  rapidly,  furnishing  work  and  offices  for  large  numbers.  But 
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in  1828  the  State  essayed  a still  costlier  enterprise.  It  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  railroad  building.  The  canal  extending 
through  the  center  of  the  State  was  to  be  connected  by  a railroad 
crossing  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  with  Philadelphia  by  a 
railroad  extending  to  Columbia.  Thus  by  railroad  and  canal  a 
system  of  highly  improved  communication  would  extend  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio. 

In  making  these  internal  improvements,  expenditures  went 
on  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  With  a modest  appropriation  of 
$300,000  in  1820  the  first  loan  was  made,  while  the  next  year  a 
second  loan  was  made  for  $1,000,000.  In  nine  years  the  amount 
of  loans  had  rolled  up  to  $8,286,000,  besides  $1,398,790  of  unpaid 
debts,  and  contracts  calling  for  $2,060,742  more.  The  expendi- 
tures were  now  so  rapid  that  the  credit  of  the  State  began  to  suffer. 
It  had  easily  obtained  large  sums  from  the  banks,  for  so  long  as 
there  were  no  limitations  on  their  issues  of  notes  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  keep  the  printing  press  in  operation.  As  the  banks 
were  eager  to  find  customers  for  their  notes,  they  strongly  encour- 
aged the  work  of  the  State.  But  expenditures  grew  so  fast  and 
inefficiency  and  corruption  became  so  apparent,  with  no  returns 
scarcely  in  the  way  of  tolls,  that  the  borrowing  power  of  the  State 
was  impaired.  Governor  Shulze  then  convened  the  Assembly  in 
November,  shortly  before  retiring,  and  explained  the  situation. 
The  funds  had  given  out,  the  work  was  stopped  and  something 
must  be  done.  Said  Governor  Shulze  in  January,  1830:  “The 
situation  of  the  contractors  on  the. several  divisions  of  the  canal, 
and  of  those  employed  by  them,  was  represented  as  being  in  the 
highest  degree  distressing ; and  immediate  relief  was  indispensable, 
as  well  for  the  comfort  of  the  individuals  concerned  as  for  the 
honor  of  the  Commonwealth  itself.”  But  as  he  was  soon  to 
retire,  he  smoothed  over  the  situation,  leaving  his  successor  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem.  The  money  borrowed  by  authority 
of  a law  passed  that  year  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  kept 
things  going  if  the  canal  commissioners  'in  their  expenditures 
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“had  not  greatly  exceeded  what  had  been  usual  or  was  expected.” 
A loan  had  been  attempted  and  failed.  The  Governor  was  puzzled 
to  know  why,  when  the  canal  stock  of  a neighboring  State  com- 
manded a premium,  that  of  this  no  less  wealthy  Commonwealth 
was  in  no  demand  and  would  not  sell  at  par.  Had  the  provision 
that  the  amount  of  the  loan  not  subscribed  for  at  a given  time 
should  be  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
put  up  and  did  not  obtain  even  a bid,  had  any,  and  if  any,  what 
extent  of  influence  on  the  credit  of  the  State.  Yet  the  Governor's 
confidence  in  the  success  and  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  if 
they  were  only  kept  going  did  not  wane.  Nor  was  there  any 
doubt  of  getting  the  needful  funds  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
if  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  could  be  made  to  flow  into 
the  treasury  in  such  abundance  as  to  inspire  perfect  confidence  in 
the  lender  that  his  interest  would  at  all  times  be  punctually  paid 
at  the  time  for  that  purpose  regularly  fixed.  Of  course  not,  but 
the  Governor  did  not  know  from  whence  these  resources  were  to 
come.  The  Governor,  did  remark  that  it  “would  be  unjust,  as  well 
as  impolitic,  not  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  disposition  of  so 
many  of  our  moneyed  institutions  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
sums  wanted  to  enable  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  to  prose- 
cute the  work  entrusted  to  their  care  so  successfully  as  to  have  now 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles  of  canal  in  actual  opera- 
tion.’- When  we  remember  that  the  managers  of  most  of  these 
banks  had  acquired  corporate  existence  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
their  credit  to  the  State,  which  had  been  created  by  the  State,  at 
a good  rate  of  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  wherein  any  public 
obligation  had  been  incurred  by  their  action.  The  banks  had 
indeed  flourished  in  consequence  of  the  public  needs,  but  the  credit 
of  the  State  at  all  times  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  it  could  as  readily  have  borrowed  the  money  elsewhere. 

Governor  Shulze’s  confidence  in  these  enterprises  had  not  in 
the  least  been  destroyed  by  what  had  happened.  He  admitted 
that  “it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  economy  has  rarely  entered 
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into  the  system  of  expenditure,  but  that  prodigality  and  profusion 
had,  on  the  contrary,  been  its  distinguishing  characteristics.” 
Notwithstanding  these  conditions  there  was  “every  reason  to  be- 
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lieve”  that  by  completing  the  work  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  State  and  of  its  citizens  would  eventually  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  members  of  the  legislature  thought  the  same 
way.  Only  go  on  with  the  improvements  and  in  the  end  they 
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would  pay.  There  had  “been  no  accountability  on  the  part  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  disbursement  of  the  public  funds  ensuring 
a faithful  application  of  them”  to  the  proper  objects,  and  the 
Governor  recommended  the  adoption  of  some  effective  measures 
for  guarding  the  treasury. 

The  construction  of  canals  and  railroads  had  overshadowed 
the  more  modest  building  of  highways.  Many  had  been  built, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  money  contributed  by  individuals  and 
the  State.  But  the  funds  in  many  cases  had  proved  inadequate 
and  debts  had  been  created.  Though  of  great  value  to  the  coun- 
try, they  had  rarely  proved  profitable  to  their  shareholders.  The 
tolls  had  been  diverted,  by  the  urgent  demands  of  creditors,  from 
their  legitimate  object  of  keeping  the  roads  in  good  condition. 
Governor  Shulze  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
“whether  means  could  be  devised  by  which  the  State  might  con- 
tribute, not  only  with  justice,  but  advantage,  something  towards 
the  relief  of  those  who  have  employed  their  money  or  their  labor 
in  the  construction  of  these  roads,  and  who  have  been  compelled 
to  look  in  vain  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them  when  com- 
pleted for  a recompense.”  In  other  words,  the  State  having  gone 
into  the  business  of  building  canals  and  railroads  for  the  people, 
why  should  it  not  take  off  the  hands  of  the  people  those  unprofit- 
able road  enterprises  in  which  they  had  thoughtlessly  embarked? 
Without  question  such  a contribution  might  be  made  with  advan- 
tage to  them,  though  where  or  how  the  State  could  contribute  by 
helping  out  one  class  and  taking  it  from  another,  is  difficult  to 
understand.  The  loss  might  indeed  by  State  action  be  distributed 
through  taxation  more  equally,  but  would  be  quite  as  great. 

Governor  Shulze  was  followed  by  George  Wolf,  who  was 
born  in  Northampton  county  on  August  12,  1777.  His  father 
was  a native  of  Germany,  settling  in  Pennsylvania  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  George  Wrolf  was  educated  in 
a classical  school  in  Northampton  county  presided  over  bv  Robert 
Andrews,  a graduate  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  Leaving  school, 
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Wolf  became  a teacher,  and  soon  began  to  study  law.  Entering 
politics,  he  followed  the  principles  of  Jefferson.  He  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Easton  in  Jefferson’s  administration; 
afterward  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  Orphan’s  court  of  North- 
ampton county,  which  position  he  held  until  1809.  In  1814,  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature,  while  in  1824 
his  district  sent  him  to  Congress  by  a large  majority.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  for  three  terms,  and  developed  great  abilities 
in  debate  and  in  committee  work. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Wolf  was  nominated  as  a candidate  for  Governor 
and  was  elected  by  a large  majority.  He  sacrificed  a valuable 
law  practice  in  Northampton  county  when  he  became  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  State,  and  was  inaugurated  only  to  be  confronted 
with  many  serious  problems.  Vast  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment had  been  projected ; the  State  was  burdened  with  an  immense 
debt  and  the  revenues  were  not  equal  to  the  demands  upon  the 
treasury.  Besides  these  problems,  Wolf’s  administration  was  to 
be  rendered  memorable  by  the  great  agitation  of  a popular  system 
of  education. 

Mr.  Wolf  on  becoming  Governor  plainly  told  the  people  that 
the  true  way  to  improve  the  credit  of  the  State  was  to  establish 
a system  of  taxation  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  State  loan. 
Hitherto  not  a word  of  this  kind  had  been  uttered;  bonds,  mort- 
gages, judgments  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  certificates  of 
stock,  and  even  money  had  never  yet  been  taxed  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Governor  Wolf  asserted  that  the  time  had  come  for  imposing 
a light  tax  on  them.  Articles  of  luxury  that  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  necessaries  were  also  proper  subjects  of  taxation.  He 
also  suggested  a tax  on  State  loans  and  another  on  coal. 

In  his  message  at  the  close  of  1835  the  Governor  remarked 
that  the  system  of  public  works  in  which  the  State  had  been  en- 
gaged for  eight  years  had  been  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of 
transportation  throughout  the  State,  except  the  second  track  of 
railroad  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  was  nearly  finished. 
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The  State  now  had  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  actual  or 
prospective  operation.  Of  this  amount  six  hundred  and  one 
miles  consisted  of  canals  and  slack-water  navigation  and  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  miles  of  railways.  The  entire  cost  was 
estimated  at  $22,114,915.  The  Governor’s  glowing  words  are 
now  reproduced  for  the  sake  of  what  is  to  be  told  hereafter: 
“Upon  most  of  the  loans  negotiated  for  the  construction  of  the 
public  works  the  State  received  premiums  to  an  amount,  in  the 
main,  sufficient  in  connection  with  the  other  revenues  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  meet  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  whole 
amount  of  the  State  debt  at  the  respective  periods  when  the  same 
became  due.  The  increase  of  tolls  upon  the  public  works  will, 
it  is  not  doubted,  supply  the  place  of  premiums  hereafter;  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  people  of  no  State  in  the  Union, 
in  which  public  works  have  been  constructed  at  the  public  expense, 
have  been  less  burdened  with  the  payment  of  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  respective  improvements  than 
the  people  of  this  State  have  been.  And  such  are  the  flattering 
prospects  in  regard  to  the  future  revenues  which  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  and  railways  will  produce  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
after  the  25th  of  March,  1836,  taxation  for  these  objects  will  not 
be  required.” 

The  tolls  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  1834,  on  all  the 
public  improvements  were  $323,535.08.  The  estimate  had  been 
half  a million.  A lack  of  boats,  drought  and  other  causes  had 
contributed  to  produce  the  result.  “A  recurrence  of  such  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances”  he  was  sure  could  not  happen  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  the  people  and  the  banks  began  to  recover  from 
the  paralysis  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  excessive 
issue  of  paper  money  in  1812,  they  began  to  petition  for  more 
charters,  hence  these  institutions  during  Shulze’s  and  Wolf’s 
time  multiplied  with  marvelous  rapidity.  They  usually  offered 
a bonus  to  the  State  for  their  charters  and  the  legislature  did  a 
thriving  business  in  granting  them. 
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Many  of  these  institutions  were  created  as  pure  speculations. 
The  stock  usually  rose  in  value  very  considerably  after  it  was 
first  issued  and  many  therefore  were  organized  to  make  money 
from  the  first  sale  of  the  stock.  To  accomplish  the  end  it  was 
needful  for  the  organizers  to  be  the  first  holders  of  as  much  stock 
as  possible,  and  various  methods  were  adopted  to  compass  this 
end.  V arious  regulations  were  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
legislature,  one  of  which  required  that  the  scrip  to  be  given  for 
the  stock  should  be  sold  and  delivered  through  the  window  of  a 
specified  building,  that  a proper  time  should  be  allowed  for  dis- 
posing of  the  whole,  that  if  customers  were  not  found  for  all  in 
that  time  then  the  commissioners  should  divide  the  remaining 
shares  among  themselves.  A window  was  accordingly  made  in 
the  building,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  then  the  shutters 
were  closed  and  a hole  was  cut  in  one  about  six  inches  square, 
through  which  the  money  was  to  be  paid  for  the  scrip.  If  a 
person  wanted  stock  he  went  to  the  place  with  two  or  three  friends, 
tall,  powerful  friends,  who  could  fight  as  well  as  reach  up  to  the 
window.  “You  must  all  be  dressed,”  says  a witness,  “or  rather 
undressed,  for  the  occasion ; a pair  of  very  thin  trousers,  for 
those  in  active  service,  being  the  uniform  ; the  exertions  required, 
and  the  thermometer,  perhaps  at  a hundred  degrees,  making  any 
further  attire  not  only  superfluous,  but  an  impediment.  If,  in 
three  days’  attack,  during  which  the  stock  could  be  taken,  you 
should  be  so  far  victorious  as  to  get  up  to  the  wall  under  the 
window,  you  will  have  effected  that  which  hundreds  cannot  effect, 
though  they  may  be  beaten  black  and  blue  and  lose  their  trousers 
in  the  attempt.  But  we  will  suppose  you  and  your  friends  have 
so  far  succeeded  and  are  actually  under  the  window,  subject,  of 
course,  to  an  instantaneous  removal,  as  all  are  now  contending 
against  you  there.  You  will  be  punched  and  jostled  very  severely ; 
all  of  which  you  must  disregard  and  proceed  to  be  hoisted,  or  to 
hoist  one  of  your  friends,  up  to  the  hole  in  the  shutter — full  al- 
ready with  two  or  three  hands  that  have  held  by  the  frame,  and 
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suspended  as  many  bodies  for  perhaps  an  hour.  If  it  he  you  that 
is  hoisted  you  are  now  in  a most  favorable  position,  because,  when 
one  of  them  falls,  from  exhaustion,  you  can  clap  your  hand  in  the 
place  from  which  his  is  removed  and  thus  support  your  own 
weight  till  your  strength  is  fairly  gone,  in  the  event  of  your  friends 
whose  heads  you  stand  upon,  being  driven  from  under  you.  You 
will  have  to  fall  at  last,  and  most  likely  without  obtaining  the 
scrip ; but  you  can  console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  yours  is  a 
case  common  to  nine  out  of  ten  that  have  gained  the  same  happy 
and  advantageous  position,  and  indeed  to  all  that  have  not  the 
ring,  the  ribbon,  or  countersign,  without  which,  to  get  stock, 
none  but  the  stranger  thinks  of  making  an  attempt.  I have  seen 
all  this,  and  more,  over  and  over  again.  I have  seen  Philadelphia 
merchants  perform  this ; I have  seen  men  taken  off  the  ground 
for  dead ; I have  seen  them  entirely  naked ; and  I have  seen  them 
in  other  respects  in  a state  too  shameful  to  be  described.”1 

When  the  Girard  bank  was  incorporated  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
dispose  of  the  stock.  Each  of  these  commissioners  was  per- 
mitted by  the  act  to  take  five  shares  on  the  first  day,  ten  on  the 
second,  and  fifty  on  the  third,  and  after  that  they  were  allowed 
to  take  the  balance  of  shares  that  might  remain  unsold.  The 
number  of  shares  to  be  sold  was  30,000.  “These,”  said  the 
“Inquirer,”  “if  a proper  course  of  conduct  had  been  pursued, 
might  have  all  been  disposed  of  during  the  first  day,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  little  more  than  a thousand  shares  were  sold,  it  being 
the  interest  of  the  commissioners  to  protect  the  sale  until  after 
the  three  days.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  certain  of  the  commis- 
sioners avoided  disposing  of  the  shares  to  those  who  had  forced 
their  way  to  the  window,  having  entered  into  contracts  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  share  the  profits  of  the  stock.  Hence  they 
reached  over  the  hands  and  heads  of  others,  in  order  to  take  the 
money  from  those  with  whom  they  had  made  bargains  and  whose 
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bands  they  recognized  by  wearing  rings,  white  strings  tied  round 
their  fingers,  and  other  marks  of  designation. 

“In  order  to  obtain  a large  portion  of  the  stock  a few  persons 
- — three  or  four- — engaged  fifty  or  sixty  muscular  men,  who 
stripped  themselves  of  their  best  apparel,  and  substituted  other 
in  its  place  suitable  to  a riot ; they  then  formed  themselves  into  a 
cordon,  and  surrounded  the  three  windows  at  which  the  stock 
was  to  be  taken,  and  by  noise,  bustle,  blows  and  confusion,  pre- 
vented peaceable  citizens  from  obtaining  shares.”1 

The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  stock  excited  general  indigna- 
tion, and  a town  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  commissioners 
were  denounced  for  their  course.  Colonel  John  Swift  described 
the  mode  of  getting  the  charter,  the  appointment  of  so  many 
commissioners,  and  their  mode  of  procedure.  He  declared  that 
all  the  shares  might  have  been  disposed  of  in  a single  day,  that 
the  commissioners  evidently  sought  to  protect  the  sale  for  self- 
advantage, and  that  they  had  made  bargains  with  their  friends 
outside,  whom  they  recognized  by  concerted  badges,  rings,  etc. 
The  meeting  resolved : “That  the  open  and  palpable  system  of 
bargain  and  sale,  the  utter  disregard  of  the  people’s  rights,  the 
scenes  of  riot,  confusion  and  disorder  which  have  sprung  from 
and  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  are 
sources  of  sincere  regret  and  humiliation,  and  call  loudly  for  such 
expression  of  public  opinion  as  shall  not  only  bring  home  to  the 
authors  of  this  disgrace  the  odium  which  they  merit,  but  shall 
redeem  the  character  and  redress  the  ways  of  an  insulted  and 
injured  community.” 

The  taking  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  bank  in  1832  was  of 
the  same  disgraceful  character.  On  the  last  day  assigned  by  the 
legislature  for  subscribing,  as  fifty  shares  might  be  taken  by  each 
person,  the  struggle  and  excitement  to  get  them  were  great.  A 
spectator  says : “It  is  impossible,  without  rendering  ourselves 
liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
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the  disgraceful  and  inhuman  proceedings.  There  were  probably 
5,000  spectators,  many  of  them,  however,  interested  in  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  among  those  who  were  attempting  to 
force  their  way  to  the  window  and  obtain  scrip.  These  latter, 
about  300,  were  for  the  most  part  stout  and  athletic  men,  a large 
proportion  of  them  stripped  of  every  vestment  but  their  panta- 
loons and  shoes,  and  many  of  them  distinguished  by  black  eyes, 
bruised  limbs  and  gashed  faces,  sad  indications  of  their  struggles 
for  stock.” 

The  building  from  which  the  stock  was  dispensed  was  a four 
story  brick  house.  All  its  windows  were  closed,  and  over  the 
one  through  which  the  stock  was  delivered  boards  were  nailed, 
through  which  was  a solitary  aperture  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
two  hands  at  one  time.  Around  this  window  was  a solid  phalanx 
of  men  wedged  together  as  compactly  as  living  beings  could  be 
wedged,  some  of  them  writhing  and  struggling  to  reach  the  aper- 
ture, others  fainting,  shrieking  with  pain  and  beseeching  a pas- 
sage outward  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  Many  were  dragged 
out  like  dead  bodies,  after  ropes  had  been  attached  to  their  limbs. 
Not  one-fifth  of  those  who  reached  the  windows  were  able  to 
remain  there  a sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  commissioners  to 
take  their  money  and  hand  them  their  certificates ; and  some  who 
had  accomplished  their  object  were  so  weakened  and  exhausted 
by  the  effort  that  their  certificates  fell  from  their  nerveless  hands 
before  they  could  effect  their  escape.1 

Bank  charters  were  chiefly  valuable  by  reason  of  the  large 
prospective  profits  from  issuing  notes.  Notwithstanding  the 
bitter  lessons  learned  by  the  public  from  bank  failures,  public 
faith  in  them  was  usually  restored  quickly  and  then  their  notes 
again  began  to  move  around  the  circle.  The  profits  from  the 
business  were  great,  arising  first  from  the  payment  of  interest 
on  loans,  secondly  from  the  loss  of  notes  by  wear  in  possession 
of  outside  holders.  When  signatures  were  much  worn  the 
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issuers  refused  to  redeem  them,  and  a large  quantity  was  never 
paid.  Again,  the  banks  adopted  an  easy  method  of  paying  for 
their  stock.  They  discounted  the  notes  of  their  own  stockholders 
in  payment.  Thus  the  Girard  bank  in  1836  resolved  that  the 
stock  may  be  paid  up  in  full  at  the  time  it  is  taken,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter;  and,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  stockholders, 
the  bank  will  discount  the  notes  of  such  as  may  desire  it  for  forty 
dollars  per  share,  on  a hypothecation  of  the  stock,  at  sixty  days 
date,  and  renew  the  same  for  sixty  days,  from  time  to  time,  on 
payment  of  five  dollars  per  share  at  each  renewal,  until  the  whole 
shall  be  paid.  With  such  an  easy  method  of  paying  for  stock 
and  such  great  profits  in  the  business,  does  any  one  wonder  why 
banks  formed  so  rapidly  and  why  so  many  wished  to  become 
shareholders?  A bank  might  organize  without  the  payment  of 
a dollar  of  capital ; in  truth,  the  principal  source  of  profit  was 
from  the  issue  of  notes. 

At  this  period,  too,  charters  for  railroads  were  granted.  They 
contained  two  features  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  State 
could  become  the  owner  after  twenty  years,  and  individuals  under 
regulations  that  were  prescribed  could  send  their  own  cars  over 
them.  They  were  simply  another  kind  of  highway,  though 
somewhat  restricted  in  their  use  in  consequence  of  their  different 
nature.  The  idea  of  State  ownership  was  clearly  embodied  and 
intended ; individuals  could  build,  but  as  soon  as  the  State  had  the 
means  it  might  become  the  owner,  and  thus  fit  them  into  that 
great  system  of  transportation  in  which  it  had  so  boldly  embarked. 
Charters,  too,  were  desired  for  manufacturing  enterprises  and 
were  now  freely  granted.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried 
excited  no  little  alarm.  In  Governor  Wolf’s  message  for  1834 
he  uttered  some  strong  sentiments.  He  declared  that  corpora- 
tions ought  to  be  restricted  to  such  enterprises  as  were  incon- 
testibly  of  public  utility,  for  which  individual  capital  and  credit 
would  be  inadequate.  He  thought  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
by  proxy  at  their  meetings  ought  to  be  withheld  and  that  in 
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general  they  were  a deviation  from  “republican  simplicity,”  and 
an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  “By  multiplying 
these  formidable,  irresponsible  public  bodies  we  shall,  in  the 
process  of  time,  raise  up  within  the  Commonwealth  an  aristo- 
cratic combination  of  powers  which  will  dictate  its  own  laws  and 
put  at  defiance  the  government  and  the  people.  These  observa- 
tions have  been  suggested  by  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
morbid,  restless  solicitude  to  produce  a state  of  incautious  legis- 
lation, tending  to  precipitate  a system  of  legalized  speculation 
upon  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  has,  for  some  time  past, 
but  too  conspicuously  manifested  itself  in  our  legislative  halls,  in 
the  shape  of  applications  for  the  incorporation  of  monopolies  of 
various  descriptions.  A depraved,  unsound  spirit,  evincing  a 
vitiated  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  banking  institutions  and 
other  corporations  possessing  exclusive  privileges,  seems  to  have 
marked  the  era  in  which  we  live  as  one  peculiarly  distinguished 
for  its  inveterate  oppugnancy  to  the  tardy  but  certain  method  of 
securing  competency  and  independence  pursued  by  the  men  of 
other  days,  as  well  as  for  its  peculiar  predilection  in  favor  of  some 
shorter  and  less  difficult  path  by  which  to  arrive  at  wealth  and 
power.” 

The  governor  truthfully  saw  “that  an  increase  of  banks  would 
add  nothing  to  the  actual  capital  of  the  country,”  but  “would 
contribute  largely  to  increase  the  already  too  redundant  supply 
of  bank  paper.”  He  strongly  favored  the  withdrawal  of  all  notes 
below  ten  dollars.  Such  a measure  would  increase  the  circulation 
of  specie  and  give  the  people  a sounder  circulating  medium.  He 
also  proposed  other  restrictions  on  their  circulation  and  discounts, 
and  that  a portion  of  their  dividends  above  a prescribed  figure 
should  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  as  an  annual  equivalent  for 
the  privileges  conferred,  to  be  applied  to  the  education  fund,  or 
some  such  other  beneficial  public  purpose. 

The  internal  improvement  scheme  with  all  its  appendages 
was  a mighty  force  in  feeding  the  fever  of  speculation  and  in 
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diverting  thousands  from  honest,  legitimate  ways  of  making  a 
living.  Thus  the  State  led  a vast  number  into  an  unhealthy,  un- 
known wilderness  with  the  false  hope  that  they  were  to  grow  rich 
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without  work,  to  thrive  without  cost.  Another  scheme,  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  that  the  State  was  ready  to  assist  every- 
body and  everything,  was  the  guarantee  of  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  capital  employed  by  companies  incorporated  for  some 
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alleged  object  of  improvement,  in  which  the  State  had  no  direct 
or  immediate  interest,  thus  placing  it  in  the  attitude  of  an  under- 
writer issuing  to  the  corporators  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital,  invested  in  a project  which,  when  completed,  might 
never  yield  three,  or  even  one  per  cent.  Against  this  Governor 
Wolf  declaimed  in  strongest  terms.  After  describing  the  conse- 
quences of  this  course,  which  would  operate  “like  a canker  upon 
the  public  purse,”  he  added  : “In  the  legislative  body  alone  resides 
the  power  to  restrict  and  control  that  insatiable  thirst  for  monop- 
olies and  chartered  privileges,  that  morbid  spirit  of  speculation 
which  would  make  the  State  stand  sponsor  for  every  abortive 
scheme  in  which  corporations  may  choose  to  embark.” 

If  the  State  was  plunging  downward  at  a fearful  rate  in  its 
populistic  experiments,  and  the  rush  to  follow  and  reap  the  largest 
individual  gain  was  marked  with  an  utter  shamelessness  of  the 
general  welfare,  of  State  pride  and  decency,  the  growth  of  the 
common  law  and  its  administration  were  solid  steps  upward  to 
firmer  ground.  The  judiciary,  so  Governor  Wolf  remarked  in 
his  message  in  1835,  was  efficient,  safe  and  entirely  adequate  to 
a prompt  and  vigorous  administration  of  the  law.  Complaints 
of  its  delay  were  no  longer  heard.  The  judges  were  generally 
able  and  industrious,  sound  jurists,  and  their  decisions  com- 
manded the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public.  The  people  had 
at  last  learned  that  the  common  law  was  not  a phantom,  not  a 
mask  to  cover  arbitrary  decisions  of  judges,  but  a body  of  real 
law,  the  experience  of  many  minds  and  ages.  Besides,  for  many 
years,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  reported 
and  published,  and  were  now  embodied  in  several  volumes.  The 
people  had  learned  that  the  judges  had  respect  for  these  decisions, 
that  they  furnished  safe  rules  to  apply  in  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  true  that  society  is  slowly  changing,  and  so  the  grass  is  slowly 
growing  over  many  of  these  precedents,  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  living  law,  but  rather  as  tombs  in  which  the  wisdom  and  life 
of  the  past  lie  safely  buried.  But  over  this  body  of  law,  living 
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and  dead,  respect  had  accumulated — respect  for  the  living  law 
because  it  was  a code  of  wisdom  applicable  to  most  of  the  transac- 
tions of  daily  life;  respect  also  for  the  law  that  had  no  longer  any 
vitality,  as  a memorial  of  the  past,  of  the  changefulness  of  society, 
of  the  impossibility  of  ever  forming  rules  endowed  with  per- 
petuity. Thus  the  people  had  come  to  have  a respect  for  the  law 
and  its  administration,  which  is  one  of  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  human  progress. 

Governor  Wolf  strongly  defended  the  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  against  nullification  in  South  Carolina.  He  was 
not,  however,  a blind  admirer  of  the  President,  for  when  Jackson 
began  his  crusade  against  the  United  States  bank,  Governor  Wolf 
labored  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  This  action  caused  some 
opposition  to  the  Governor  in  his  campaign  for  a second  term ; 
but  he  was  triumphantly  re-elected  in  1832  and  thus  entered  upon 
the  greatest  work  of  his  public  career — the  establishing  of  a popu- 
lar system  of  education.  As  early  as  1831,  in  his  annual  message 
to  the  legislature,  he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  a general  system 
of  public  schools  free  to  all.  In  the  session  of  the  legislature 
in  that  year  the  lower  House  adopted  a resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  commissioners  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
collect  information  on  the  subject.  The  Senate  defeated  this 
measure,  however,  but  the  agitation  began  anew  immediately  after 
the  re-election  of  the  Governor.  The  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation gained  new  friends,  and  various  reports  were  made  to  the 
legislature,  giving  valuable  information  on  the  subject.  The 
legislative  session  of  1833-34  opened  with  bright  prospects  for 
the  cause.  The  Governor’s  message  was  devoted  to  an  earnest 
discussion  of  universal  education.  Among  other  things,  he  said  : 
“It  is  time,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  character  of  our  State  should 
be  redeemed  from  the  state  of  supineness  and  indifference  under 
which  its  most  important  interest,  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
has  so  long  been  languishing,  and  that  a system  should  be  ar- 
ranged that  would  ensure  not  only  an  adequate  number  of  schools 
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to  be  established  throughout  the  State,  but  would  extend  its  pro- 
visions so  as  to  secure  the  education  and  instruction  of  a com- 
petent number  of  active,  intelligent  teachers,  who  will  not  only  be 
prepared,  but  well  cpialified,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  and  to  communicate  instruction  to  the 
scholars.”  The  legislature  followed  the  Governor’s  suggestions 
and  a “joint  committee  on  education  of  the  two  houses”  was  ap- 
pointed “for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a general  system  of  educa- 
tion.” Senator  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,  was  made  chairman  of 
this  committee.  His  selection  was  a fortunate  one.  He  was  a 
man  of  public  spirit  and  fine  abilities,  and  had  gone  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  laboring  in  behalf  of  education,  which 
labor  be  regarded  as  the  highest  public  honor. 

Mr.  Breck’s  committee  finally  reported  a bill  providing  for  a 
general  system  of  public  education,  which  was  adopted  by  a prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature.  It  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  April  I,  1834.  The  details  of  this  school  law 
are  so  admirably  treated  in  Wickersham’s  History  of  Education 
in  Pennsylvania  that  the  writer  will  not  enter  here  upon  that 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  struggle  to  maintain  the  schools  just 
established  invites  the  attention  of  the  historian,  and  this  will  be 
the  chief  theme  of  the  last  year  of  Wolf’s  administration. 

The  school  system,  adopted  with  comparative  unanimity,  was 
at  once  attacked  by  a storm  of  opposition,  especially  in  the  central 
and  southeastern  portions  of  the  State.  This  opposition  arose 
from  several  sources.  The  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
longed to  various  religious  sects;  and  in  the  course  of  time  hun- 
dreds of  schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the  churches. 
Many  of  these  denominational  schools  were  in  a thriving  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  feared  that  the  new  educational  system  would 
finally  destroy  them,  and  that  all  instruction  would  become  secular 
in  character.  Hence  the  German  sects  opposed  the  free  schools 
from  the  purest  of  motives.  They  feared,  likewise,  that  their 
language  would  be  displaced;  therefore,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to 
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defend  the  mother  tongue.  Wickersham  claims  that  considerable 
opposition  to  the  new  law  came  from  the  aristocratic  families  in 
the  State,  who  had  no  sympathies  with  the  democratic  conditions 
of  American  life;  while  the  bitterest  enemies  were  the  ignorant 
and  narrow-minded,  who  appealed  to  the  most  sordid  motives  to 
defeat  popular  education. 
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The  opposition  was  well  crystallized  when  the  legislature  con- 
vened in  the  fall  of  1834.  Governor  Wolf’s  message  was  firm 
and  defended  the  new  law  in  the  most  positive  terms.  The  legis- 
lature was  flooded  with  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  measure, 
and  on  March  19,  1835,  the  Senate  passed  a supplementary  act 
entitled  “An  act  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis,  and  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  first  day  of  April,  1834.’’ 
April  1 1 was  the  historic  day  when  the  school  bill  with  its  amend- 
ments came  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  general 
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impression  prevailed  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  the  repeal,  but 
as  Samuel  Breck  had  much  to  do  in  founding-  the  free  schools, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  appeared  at  the  crisis  and  defended  the  schools 
when  threatened  with  destruction. 

Stevens  moved  to  strike  out  all  the  senate  bill  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  substitute  for  it  a bill  strengthening  the  law. 
Upon  this  motion  he  delivered  the  memorable  speech  which  will 
always  rank  with  the  great  masterpieces  of  oratory.  As  a parlia- 
mentary effort,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  opposed  to  the 
free  school  law.  The  speech  of  Stevens  swayed  that  opposition, 
and  his  substitute  motion  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  fifty-five  to 
thirty. 

Thus  popular  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  saved ; but  Gov- 
ernor Wolf,  who  had  advocated  ft  so  strenuously,  was  defeated 
for  a third  term.  Retiring  from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson,  in  1836,  to  the  office  of  first 
comptroller  of  the  treasury.  After  holding  this  position  two 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  President  VanBurento  the  collector- 
ship  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on 
March  11,  1840. 


2—17 
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RITNER’S  ADMINISTRATION-1835-1839 

THE  defeat  of  Governor  Wolf  was  accomplished  by  a number 
of  causes  combined.  It  is  true,  his  advocacy  of  free  schools 
had  rendered  him  unpopular ; but  issues  over  which  he  had 
no  control  whatever  were  involved  in  the  campaign.  The  anti- 
Masonic  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  was  at  that  time  a powerful 
factor  in  politics.  In  addition  to  this  disturbing  element,  there  was 
the  swarm  of  hungry  office-seekers  who  were  harassing  the  Gov- 
ernor for  positions.  Some  of  the  best  paying  offices  had  been  held 
by  the  same  parties  for  a long  time,  and  the  Governor  was  ear- 
nestly besought  to  turn  them  out.  To  all  these  he  gave  a deaf  ear.  ’ 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  reasons  for  thus  acting,  they  did 
not  satisfy  hungry  and  disappointed  applicants.  They  had  labored 
faithfully  for  him,  expecting  a reward,  and  it  had  not  come;  this 
they  knew,  and  this  was  enough.  That  others  who  held  the 
offices  had  labored  quite  as  faithfully  was  no  affair  of  theirs.  The 
offices  should  be  changel,  all  should  have  a chance — this  was  their 
belief.  The  number  of  the  disappointed  was  large.  The  only 
thing  left  for  them  was  to  labor  against  Wolf's  renomination. 
To  this  end  they  bent  themselves,  everywhere  proclaiming  that 
two  terms  were  enough.  The  friends  of  Governor  Wolf  beheld 
the  approaching  storm.  His  renomination  would  be  no  easy 
matter,  his  re-election  still  more  difficult.  The  Democratic  con- 
vention met  at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th  of  March,  1835.  Many 
of  the  counties  had  chosen  two  sets  of  delegates.  Three  days 
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were  spent  in  disputing  and  on  the  6th  the  convention  voted  by 
fifty-two  to  forty-one  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Lewistown  on  the 
6th  of  May.  The  friends  of  Wolf  voted  against  the  resolution, 
and  on  March  7 renominated  him  for  a third  term. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  Lewistown  convention  met  and  nom- 
inated Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  and  also  passed  a resolution  in 
favor  of  Van  Buren  for  president.  In  the  meantime,  the  Whig 
and  anti-Masonic  parties  nominated  Joseph  Ritner;  so  three  can- 
didates were  now  in  the  field.  The  split  in  the  Democratic  party 
seemed  to  be  hopeless,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
Wolf  and  Muhlenberg  to  withdraw ; for  all  could  see  clearly  that 
unless  they  did  unite  defeat  would  be  inevitable.  Of  course,  the 
friends  of  Ritner  were  jubilant.  For  six  years  they  had  been 
fighting,  and  though  the  principle  inscribed  on  their  banner,  if 
containing  some  virtue,  did  not  have  enough  to  keep  men  long 
united.  But  it  had  united  them  thus  far,  and,  stimulated  by  the 
division  of  their  enemies,  they  went  into  the  contest  with  renewed 
heart.  Doubtless  there  were  many  leaders  who  saw  the  situa- 
tion more  clearly  even  than  outsiders,  but  could  do  nothing.  They 
could  simply  let  the  ship  drive  before  the  storm  and  be  grounded, 
believing  that  then  all  on  board  would  go  to  work  with  a new 
heart  to  put  her  afloat  once  more,  and  having  learned  the  lesson, 
would  remember  it  for  a season. 

The  condition  of  the  office-holding  class  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Devoted  to  Wolf  so  long  as  he  was  devoted  to  them,  believing 
that  his  political  death  was  near,  they  deserted  him  and  put  forth 
every  effort  to  elect  Ritner.  By  this  course  they  hoped  to  retain 
their  places,  while  illustrating,  as  they  certainly  did,  their  regard 
for  their  chief  and  loyalty  to  their  party.  The  cohesive  power  of 
the  party  lost  its  virtue,  and  the  gray-grown  veteran  managers 
looked  on  in  disgusted  despair. 

The  result,  therefore,  was  inevitable.  Ritner  received  94,023 
votes,  Wolf  65,801,  and  Muhlenberg  40,586.  Thus  the  party 
which,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hiester’s  three  years  of  office, 
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had  been  in  control  thirty-three  years,  was  obliged  to  retire.  It 
is  true  that  it  was  not  to  remain  out  long,  but  the  defeat  was  bitter 
because  it  had  been  caused  largely  by  selfish  division.  No  party 
can  permanently  maintain  itself  on  this  basis,  no  government,  no 
people.  Something  of  the  element  of  disinterestedness  must 
exist,  some  regard  for  others,  some  patriotism,  some  self-sacrifice, 
otherwise  the  dissonance  will  untimately  jar  the  structure  to 
pieces.  This  is  the  history  of  every  government  and  every  party 
in  the  world.  Again  had  the  old  lesion  been  told  for  the  more 
thoughtful  to  remember.  The  vote  cast  showed  if  the  Democrats 
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had  been  united  their  candidate  would  have  been  elected,  as  the 
combined  votes  of  Wolf  and  Muhlenberg  exceeded  Ritner’s  by 
12,364. 

The  split  extended  to  many  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  anti-Masons  and  Whigs  elected  seventy-one  members  of  the 
House.  Six  of  the  eight  Senators  elected  were  of  the  same  po- 
litical belief,  but  the  Democrats  had  enough  holding  over  to 
give  them  a majority  of  nine.  The  opposition,  therefore  had  a 
large  majority  on  joint  ballot,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  that 
session  requiring  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Senate  was 
organized  by  a combination  of  the  victorious  party  and  the 
Muhlenbergs,  effected  by  a division  of  the  spoils,  and  were  able 
to  cast  nineteen  votes.  The  friends  of  Wolf  were  very  indignant 
over  such  shameful  conduct  of  their  late  party  friends,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their  own  virtue  was  of  a superior 
durable  quality,  and  would  not  have  yielded  as  readily  to  the 
seductive  power  of  public  office  and  personal  gain.  Doubtless 
they  felt  the  slight  of  Ritner’s  party  in  not  attempting  to  unite 
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with  them,  for  notwithstanding  their  severe  castigation  of  him 
and  all  his  works,  they  were  doubtless  quite  as  ready  to  unite  on 
such  a solid  basis  as  actual  office,  salary  and  incidentals,  and  fill 
them  and  extract  all  the  profits  in  sight  or  that  might  with  dili- 
gence be  discovered,  as  the  members  of  any  other  party.  Their 
indignation,  therefore,  was  not  especially  noteworthy;  for  their 
union  three  years  afterward  shows  that,  after  all,  it  was  merely 
a ripple  on  the  surface  and  not  a ground  swell  coming  from  afar 
and  heard  long  after  breaking  on  the  shore. 

At  this  point  in  our  narrative  the  newly-elected  Governor, 
Joseph  Ritner,  deserves  some  personal  notice.  His  father,  John 
Ritner,  emigrated  from  Alsace  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
settled  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Here  Joseph  Ritner  was 
born  on  March  25,  1780.  His  only  school  advantages  were  lim- 
ited to  one  term  of  six  months.  Most  of  his  early  life  was  spent 
upon  his  father’s  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to 
Cumberland  county.  In  1800  he  married  Susan  Alter  of  Cum- 
berland county.  A few  years  later  he  settled  with  his  family 
upon  the  farm  of  his  wife’s  uncle,  David  Alter,  in  Washington 
county.  Mr.  Alter  owned  a valuable  library  and  to  Mr.  Ritner 
this  was  a rare  mine  of  wealth.  By  means  of  this  collection  of 
books,  he  removed  many  of  the  defects  of  his  early  education. 
His  abilities  were  soon  recognized,  and  in  1820  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  from  Washington  county,  in  which  body  he  served 
for  six  years. 

Mr.  Ritner  led  the  anti-Masonic  forces  in  his  section  of  the 
State  and  in  1829  that  party  nominated  him  for  Governor.  He 
received  a respectable  vote,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  a candi- 
date again  in  1832,  and,  although  defeated,  made  considerable 
gain  over  his  former  vote.  His  election  in  1835  gives  evidence 
of  great  popularity  as  a party  leader. 

The  meeting  of  the  legislature  under  the  new  administration 
was  attended  with  many  interesting  problems.  Soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  Senate,  the  question  of  continuing  and  com- 
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pleting  the  internal  improvements  was  considered.  Governor 
Wolf,  in  his  final  message,  after  describing  the  completion  of  the 
original  scheme,  cut  out  a large  quantity  of  improvements.  These 
were  a canal  from  western  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Erie,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  canal  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Elmira  canal  and 
Ithaca  railroad,  and  a third  from  some  place  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  to  connect  with  the  French  creek  division 
and  to  the  harbor  of  Lake  Erie.  The  legislature  that  assembled 
in  December,  1835,  took  very  kindly  to  Governor  Wolfs  recom- 
mendations, though  the  majority  of  the  House  differed  with  him 
politically.  Early  in  the  session  a bill  was  presented  having  three 
distinct  objects:  the  first,  to  repeal  the  State  tax  on  real  and 
personal  property;  the  second,  to  continue  and  extend  the  im- 
provements of  the  State  by  railroads  and  canals,  and  the  third, 
to  charter  a State  bank.  The  capital  was  to  be  $35,000,000  and 
for  the  charter  a bonus  of  $3,000,000  was  to  be  paid  ; a permanent 
loan  to  the  State  of  $6,000,000  at  four  per  cent,  interest  was  to  be 
made,  and  other  loans  when  required  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000 
annually.  The  money  was  to  be  spent  in  completing  the  rail- 
roads, canals,  turnpike  roads  and  providing  for  a general  system 
of  education. 

This  measure  created  intense  interest  and  excitement.  Jack- 
son  was  now  urging  war  on  the  Lmited  States  bank.  The  State 
had  favored  internal  improvements  and  had  issued  bank  charters 
and  thus  fostered  the  speculative  spirit.  It  is  true  that  Governor 
Wolf  had  vigorously  denounced  speculation  and  incorporation  in 
general  and  banks  in  particular;  but  the  legislature  was  Demo- 
cratic in  both  branches  and  had  granted  numerous  charters.  He 
and  others  like  himself,  thoughtful  and  observing  men,  knew  that 
a day  of  reckoning  was  not  far  off.  Petitions  for  and  against 
the  bank  were  sent  to  the  legislature  and  meetings  were  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  bank  tried  to  manufacture  sentiment 
in  its  favor  and  the  opponents  strived  to  end  its  work.  The 
Democrats  to  some  extent  sought  to  array  their  party  against 
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the  bank,  but  the  influence  in  its  favor  was  so  strong  that  they 
did  not  make  much  headway. 

The  measure  passed  the  House  by  a large  majority.  The  en- 
tire Ritner-Muhlenberg  party,  except  three,  and  many  Democrats 
voted  for  it.  It  was  thought  that  the  members  who  represented 
strong  Democratic  counties  would  oppose  the  bill,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  make  capital  for  themselves,  as  it  was  evident  that 
all  who  voted  for  the  bill  immolated  themselves  upon  the  altar  of 
party  fealty.  The  capital  was  filled  with  adroit  and  skillful  ad- 
vocates of  the  bank,  who  understood  the  science  of  influencing 
members  quite  as  well  as  the  modern  experts,  and  they  succeeded 
in  inducing  members  to  vote  for  the  bill  against  their  better  judg- 
ment. under  the  plea  that  the  bonus  given  to  the  State  was  so 
liberal  that  it  would  become  immensely  popular  with  the  masses, 
just  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  properly  understood,  and  secure  a 
succession  to  the  party  then  in  power. 

The  admonition  of  the  mass  of  the  Democrats  to  the  leaders 
of  their  party  was,  “Look  to  the  Senate.”  Looking  to  that  body, 
however,  had  not  the  desired  effect,  for  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  friends  of  the  bank  were  wielding  a potent  charm  on 
that  body.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1836,  the  bank  bill  passed 
in  the  Senate  finally,  by  a vote  of  twenty  yeas  to  twelve  nays. 
Eight  Democrats  voted  in  its  favor  and  among  these  were  some 
of  trie  most  prominent  members. 

Their  desertion  of  orthodox  Democratic  principles  met  with 
the  severest  condemnation,  their  motives  were  impugned  and 
by  some  they  were  openly  denounced  as  bank-bought  traitors. 
To  sustain  this  assertion  the  Democratic  papers  republished 
ferocious  anti-bank  speeches  made  by  two  of  them,  Penrose  and 
Dickey,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  another,  Cunning- 
ham of  Mercer,  had  presided  at  the  Democratic  State  convention 
on  the  8th  of  January,  only  a little  more  than  a month  before, 
while  Fore,  Penrose,  Irvin  and  Dickey  had  also  been  delegates 
to  the  convention  and  all  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  strong  reso- 
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lutions  denouncing  any  attempt  to  give  a charter  to  the  United 
States  bank.  None  of  them,  except  Penrose,  ever  went  before 
the  people  for  office  again,  and  he  only  after  a lapse  of  seventeen 
years  and  then  as  a member  of  the  opposition  party.  Neither  did 
any  of  them,  in  their  obscurity,  after  they  retired  from  office,  ever 
act  again  with  the  Democrats. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  members,  December  19, 
1835,  a committee,  on  motion  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  was  ap- 
pointed “to  investigate  the  evils  of -Free  Masonry,”  with  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  Many  spectators  attended  the 
meetings,  expecting  to  hear  extraordinary  revelations,  while 
others  went  to  witness  the  culmination  of  what  they  regarded  as 
an  “unholy  inquisition.”  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  State  were  summoned  to  appear  and  testify,  among  others 
ex-Governor  Wolf,  Francis  R.  Shunk,  Chief  Justice  Gibson.  On 
the  1 2th  of  January,  1836,  Mr.  Stevens  reported  to  the  house  that 
the  committee  had  summoned  Governor  Wolf,  John  Neilson  and 
Charles  Shaler  to  appear  before  them,  and  that  they  had  denied 
the  right  of  the  committee  or  the  House  to  serve  and  enforce  such 
process  on  them  and  consequently  refused  to  appear.  The 
“insult”  was  not  to  be  borne,  so  Mr.  Stevens  said,  and  he  moved 
that  attachments  be  issued  to  compel  the  attendance  of  Governor 
Wolf  and  other  delinquent  witnesses.  For  two  days  this  motion 
was  earnestly  discussed.  It  was  finally  adopted  by  fifty-nine  yeas 
and  twenty-nine  nays.  An  attachment  was  issued  against  Gov- 
ernor Wolf,  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  but  declined  to 
be  sworn  and  read  his  protest.  Attachments  against  others  were 
issued  and  they  all  refused  to  answer  or  be  sworn,  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  “bill  of  rights”  and  protested  against  the  right 
of  the  House  to  investigate  Free  Masonary.  The  most  eloquent 
and  cutting  of  these  protests  was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Sprole. 
Francis  R.  Shunk  appeared  before  the  committee  on  the  13th  of 
January  and  read  his  protest,  which  was  a powerful,  scathing 
document.  The  excitement  was  now  at  fever  heat.  When  the 
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old  man  had  finished,  the  applause  from  the  crowded  room  was 
long  and  loud.  Stevens,  enraged  over  it,  gave  notice  that  if  there 
was  another  display  of  it  the  authors  would  be  arrested.  The 
investigation  continued  for  nearly  a month  and  ended  in  nothing. 
The  man  whom  the  committee  tried  to  impale  would  not  testify ; 
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those  who  did  were  pretended  renouncers  of  Masonry.  Con- 
cerning the  real  motive  of  Stevens  public  opinion  was  divided. 

Stevens  feared  nothing;  that  was  his  motive,  and  he  would 
have  resorted  to  strong  measures  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify 
if  he  had  not  seen  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  beginning 
to  set  in  against  the  inquiry.  The  Whigs-  of  Philadelphia,  a 
strong  element  in  the  opposition  ranks,  threatened  secession.  To 
preserve  appearances  a lengthy  report  was  submitted  and  adopted. 
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The  legislature  closed  with  fixing  a time  for  electing  delegates 
to  amend  the  constitution,  and  apportioning  the  State  into  legis- 
lative and  senatorial  districts.  The  latter  act  was  manifestly 
unfair,  a gerrymander  which  gave  the  Democrats  great  offense, 
since  it  involved  their  success  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
in  1836-37  in  considerable  doubt.  The  basis  of  representation 
was  three  thousand,  and  the  bill  gave  the  city,  which  was  now  in 
opposition  with  18,449  taxables,  seven  representatives,  and  the 
county,  which  was  Democratic,  with  31,398  taxables,  only  eight 
representatives,  while  the  former  should  have  six  and  the  latter  ten. 

When  Ritner  was  chosen  Governor  it  was  a period  of  great 
speculation  and  adventure.  President  Jackson  had  been  waging 
war  on  the  United  States  bank  and  had  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
removal  of  the  national  deposits ; and  every  one  knew  that  he  was 
intent  on  destroying  the  institution.  President  Biddle  had  kept 
it  out  of  politics  and  that  was  too  much  for  Jackson.  Had  Biddle 
yielded  and  the  President  filled  up  its  offices  with  his  followers  he 
would  have  been  content  and  suffered  it  to  live.  The  institution 
did,  indeed,  procure  a new  charter  from  the  State,  but  it  was  not 
the  same  bank ; its  national  deposits  were  gone,  which  had  been 
a great  source  of  profit.  Their  removal  caused  a terrible  shock 
to  trade,  but  this  was  not  the  worst.  New  banking  enterprises 
were  organized  everywhere,  which  sought  to  be  incorporated. 
The  Girard  bank  desired  an  extension  of  capital,  and  its  charter 
was  amended  by  the  Assembly.  Governor  Ritner,  however,  smote 
it  down  with  a veto,  in  which  he  mixed  up  some  most  wholesome 
truths  with  some  strangely  misleading  fancies  and  erroneous  pre- 
dictions. “All  changes,”  he  said,  “in  the  circulating  medium,  no 
matter  how  wisely  planned  or  what  amount  of  good  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  them,  are  in  themselves  as  changes  dangerous, 
and  if  possible  to  be  avoided.  To  the  man  in  really  useful  and 
active  business,  who  regards  money  as  the  means,  not  the  subject 
of  trade ; to  the  capitalist  whose  whole  fortune  is  invested  in  such 
a manner  as  to  yield  its  annual  profits  to  himself  and  afford  facili- 
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ties  to  his  more  active  but  needy  neighbor;  to  the  poor  man  whose 
whole  riches,  his  weekly  or  monthly  pay,  are  comprised  in  a cer- 
tain amount  of  the  most  usual  and  convenient  currency ; to  these, 
every  change  of  a currency,  depending  as  it  necessarily  must  on 
mutual  credit  and  confidence,  is  a matter  fraught  with  incon- 
venience and  danger.  But  to  the  vampires  of  the  body  politic, 
to  those  who  reduce  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  system  to  a 
state  of  torpid  stagnation,  or  drug  it  into  fevered  excitement,  that 
they  may  fatten  on  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  public  prosperity ; to 
the  stock-jobber,  the  usurer,  the  shaver  and  the  legal  extortioner, 
changes  in  the  currency  are  at  all  times  welcome,  and  are  by  them 
ever  promoted.” 

Though  declining  to  extend  the  charter  of  that  bank,  he  had 
signed  the  charter  for  the  United  States  bank,  justifying  himself 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  preserve  the  circulation  and  less  seriously 
disturb  the  finances  and  business  of  the  country.  Had  its  life  not 
been  continued  as  a State  institution  the  government  would  have 
been  obliged,  so  Governor  Ritner  thought,  to  charter  other  banks, 
to  sustain  the  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests  of  the  State.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  what  would 
have  been  the  consecpiences  of  doing  so,  and  these  are  curious 
indeed  in  view  of  what  did  actually  happen.  “The  amount  would 
most  probably  have  been  distributed  amongst  a considerable  num- 
ber of  small  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  stock  of 
those  banks,  by  the  numberless  arts  whose  true  character  none  but 
those  who  practice  them  can  fully  comprehend,  would  have  risen 
far  above  par  or  even  real  value.  In  the  unholy  thirst  for  profit 
from  the  mere  act  of  creating  paper-money,  the  real  object  of  its 
creation,  viz.  : public  convenience  and  safety,  would  have  been 
entirely  forgotten.  A few  fortunes  would  have  been  realized  to 
the  ruin  of  thousands.  The  banks  themselves,  when  in  operation, 
all  commencing  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  greatly  increased 
by  the  winding  up  of  the  United  States  bank,  many  of  them  under 
inexperienced  direction  and  all  anxious  for  business,  would,  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  force  into  circulation  the  whole  amount  of  their 
notes  at  once  and  without  delay.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  midst 
of  the  existing  rivalry,  security  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  been  refused  would  be  taken.  Money  would  at  once  become 
plenty,  speculation  increase,  property  rise  in  value  and  contracts 
for  the  future  payment  of  sums  he  made,  in  the  hope  that  no  cloud 
would  ever  overshadow  the  golden  prospect.  All  would  appear 
to  be  well.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  agreeable  delusion,  and  the 
very  next  me  ment  after  the  banks  had  infused  the  whole  of  their 
‘trash’  into  the  vitals  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  would  inevitably 
commence  the  to  them  necessary,  but  to  the  community  ruinous, 
operations  of  saving  themselves.  They  would  begin  rapidly  to 
call  in  their  debts  and  demand  further  security.  Their  debtors 
would  fail,  the  hanks  themselves  become  embarrassed  and  most 
probably  break,  property  fall,  business  stagnate.  In  one  word, 
we  should  have  to  pass  through  the  same  gloomy  times  that  fol- 
lowed the  litter  of  banks  of  1814.  To  pay  a bond  given  for  paper- 
money,  which  had  depreciated  into  its  constituent  rags,  the  farmer 
must  coin  his  acres  of  land  into  hard  dollars,  the  manufacturer 
his  mill,  and  the  merchant  his  store.  These  would  be  still  really 
worth  as  much  as  ever  they  were,  but  the  bond,  the  pound  of 
flesh,  must  be  paid,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.” 

The  Governor  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  good  effects  of 
chartering  that  bank  by  furnishing  the  people  with  a currency  of 
unquestioned  soundness.  “To  have  checked  a circulation  then 
healthy,  to  have  changed  a medium  then  general,  or  to  have  de- 
prived ourselves  of  benefits  so  manifest,  would  have  been  the  very 
height  of  madness.” 

Speculation,  as  we  have  said,  had  now  set  in  very  strongly. 
Bank  stock  was  one  of  the  most  popular  speculative  materials. 
So  Ritner  remarked,  and  truly,  “The  more  you  increase  bank 
stock,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  stock-jobbers,  the  more 
wild  will  be  stock  speculation,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  bank  facilities  in  the  hands  of  those  ‘operators’  on  the  best 
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interests  of  the  community.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  choke  with 
increase  of  food  a throat  which  seems,  like  that  of  the  boa  con- 
strictor, to  stretch  to  the  size  of  any  victim ; or  to  satiate  an  appe- 
tite that  grows  faster  than  the  supply.” 

In  his  message  for  1836  the  Governor  dwelt  elaborately  on 
the  speculation  then  prevalent.  He  declared  that  it  was  the  great 
malady  of  the  times,  “that  desire  which  is  now  so  ravenous,  of 
acquiring  wealth  without  labor.  Submission  to  the  old  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  State  yet  restrains  the  open  avowal  of  the 
doctrine  that  money  is  power,  and  keeps  up  the  appearance  of 
respect  for  useful  labor,  which  h'as  always  characterized  hard- 
working and  economical  Pennsylvania.  But,  in  reality,  we  are 
far  departed  from  the  manly  principles  and  vigorous  morals  of 
our  fathers.  A gambling  spirit  of  speculation  is  abroad.  The 
basis  of  it  is  a desire  to  obtain  wealth  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
without  equivalent. 

“The  speculations  of  the  present  day,  whether  in  stock,  in 
coal  lands,  or  town  lots,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  the  sale  of  a 
mere  hope  of  greater  success  and  profit  than  the  seller  had  real- 
ized at  the  time  of  sale.  If  the  eye  be  kept  upon  one  of  these 
transactions  from  the  commencement  of  the  excitement  till  the 
final  prostration  of  the  concern,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a regular 
series  of  deceptions,  disappointment  and  distress.  No  adequate 
value  in  labor  or  productiveness  being  generally  transmitted  from 
dupe  to  dupe,  he  in  whose  hands  the  gilded  deception  finally  rests 
must  prove  its  emptiness,  and  pay  the  whole  amount  of  all  pre- 
vious profits.  It  is  thus  that  with  a regularity  which  might  al- 
most be  graduated  to  mathematical  exactness,  the  various  stages 
of  speculation  are  passed  through  till  the  final  depression  arrives 
with  unavoidable  and  hopeless  ruin.  The  great  secret  of  the 
game  is  for  each  to  hold  the  ball  just  long  enough  to  enable  him 
to  strike  his  neighbor  with  the  greatest  possible  severity,  and  not 
so  long  as  to  incur  upon  himself  the  forfeit.  The  spirit  cannot 
all  be  checked  even  by  the  wisest  measure  of  government.  Part 
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of  it  proceeds*  from  principles  and  weaknesses  inherent  in  human 
nature.  But  much  of  it  is  caused  by,  and  of  course  is  within  the 
control  of,  legislation.  The  great  number  and  variety  of  corpo- 
rations created  within  a few  years  have  increased  and  given  food 
to  this  depraved  appetite.”  The  governor  thought  “a  due  regard 
for  the  public  welfare  demands  that  no  new  corporate  bodies 
should  be  created  except  upon  the  most  certain  proof  of  their 
necessity,  and  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  object  being 
beyond  the  power  of  individual  enterprise.” 

Foreigners  who  visited  our  country  remarked  on  this  rampant 
spirit  that  was  everywhere  prevalent.  v One  of  these  writers  de- 
scribed Philadelphia  as  a “bank-bound  city  of  speculators,  a gang 
of  foul  spirits,  a city  of  merchants,  whose  counting-houses  are 
their  churches,  whose  money  is  their  god  and  whose  ledgers  are 
their  Bibles.” 

This  speculative  spirit  was  fed  by  the  banks  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  There  was  money  to  be  made  in  organizing  and  selling 
the  stock,  money  in  issuing  notes  and  lending  them,  and  the  spirit 
became  very  general  and  led  to  most  disastrous  consequences.  It 
is  true  that  the  bank  note  circulation  at  the  time  Ritner  began  his 
administration  seemed  to  be  sound,  but  it  was  a delusive  sound- 
ness, as  all  were  soon  to  learn.  Nevertheless,  the  Governor  merely 
sought  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  any  note  below  $10.  This  would 
have  been  a most  important  check  to  reckless  issuing  if  it  could 
have  been  carried.  There  were  too  many  in  circulation  for  their 
basis  of  support.  But  the  banks  desired  no  such  change  and  they 
were  strong  enough  to  have  their  way. 

The  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  now  claiming 
special  attention.  All  the  Governors  had  rejoiced  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  and  had  been  active  in  executing  the 
law.  But  while  they  were  honest  and  effective  in  doing  this,  they 
did  not  regard  with  favor  the  disturbing  of  slavery  in  other  States. 
But  the  extension  of  slavery  into  unoccupied  territory  was  another 
question.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1819,  the  legislature  re- 
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solved  “that  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  State  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  he  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to 
vote  against  the  admission  of  any  territory  as  a State  into  the 
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Union  unless  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  prohibited;  and  all  chil- 
dren born  within  the  said  territory,  after  its  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a State,  shall  be  free,  but  may  be  held  to  service  until 
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the  age  of  twenty-five  years.”  Opposition  to  slavery  at  home, 
which  had  been  rendered  effectual,  opposition  to  new  slave-holding 
States,  and  to  its  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ritner 
declared,  were  the  cherished  doctrines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
proposed  to  “maintain  them  unshrinkingly  and  fearlessly.” 

The  speculation  described  so  vividly  by  Ritner  in  his  messages, 
the  establishing  of  banks,  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  paper- 
money,  the  unhealthy  expansion  of  prices  and  business,  the  fever 
everywhere  prevalent,  finally  culminated,  as  every  thoughtful  man 
knew  it  would,  in  the  general  crash  of  the  banks,  overthrow  of 
business,  and  of  failures  of  men  throughout  the  country.  At 
once  there  was  a strong  pressure  pitf  on  Governor  Ritner  to  con- 
vene the  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  granting  authority  to  the 
banks  to  suspend  specie  payments,  in  other  language,  to  grant 
them  authority  to  extend  the  time  for  paying  their  notes  until 
they  were  able  and  could  conveniently  do  so.  The  Governor 
wisely  resisted,  for,  had  the  Assembly  convened,  the  banks  would 
have  had  their  way  and  a new  flood  of  State  notes  would  probably 
have  been  authorized  to  fill  the  place  of  the  discredited  bank  circu- 
lation. Such  certainly  was  Governor  Ritner’s  opinion,  for  in  his 
message  in  December,  1837,  he  declared  that  we  had  “escaped  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  currency  by  a vast  emission  of  small  notes, 
which  the  legislature  would  probably  have  authorized,  and  which 
would  have  continued  to  curse  the  country  long  after  the  present 
illegal  circulation  of  a similar  description  shall  have  disappeared.” 
Though  the  banks  suspended  the  payment  of  their  notes,  in 
other  words,  had  failed,  they  continued  to  circulate  them,  though 
this  was  not  legal.  In  law  the  banks  had  become  discredited  from 
the  moment  of  their  failure  and  had  no  right  to  continue  business. 
Says  Governor  Ritner:  “The  fact  that  a general  suspension  of 
payment  in  gold  and  silver  has  taken  place,  without  producing  a 
general  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  though  it  was  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  prevent  or  punish  such  a catastrophe  by 
that  penalty,  neither  justifies  the  suspension,  nor  proves  that  the 
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penalty  is  unjust.  It  only  shows  that  a crisis  has  arisen  not  fore- 
seen by  the  legislature  of  1824.  in  which  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty  would  be  productive  of  more  evil  to  the  people  than  a 
continuance  of  the  suspension.  It  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
virtual  repeal  of  a general  law  of  the  land  by  the  expressive,  but 
silent,  action  of  public  necessity,  by  which  even  the  fierceness  of 
party  zeal  has  been  restrained.” 

It  was  simply  necessity  which  kept  the  discredited  notes  in 
circulation.  What  would  the  people  do  if  they  were  withdrawn? 
Would  the  substitution  of  State  notes  be  any  better?  The  people 
had  been  treated  to  some  severe  and  lengthy  experience  of  that 
kind.  So,  notwithstanding  their  discredited  condition,  they  con- 
tinued to  float  among  the  people.  But  now  came  a sudden  change. 
The  banks  had  been  organized  to  make  money  by  exploiting  in 
all  kinds  of  ways  the  credulity  of  the  people;  they  had  been 
tempted  to  borrow  money,  to  speculate,  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of 
excesses ; and  now  that  danger  was  seen  ahead  the  banks  turned 
on  their  customers  suddenly  and  thought  only  of  rescuing  them- 
selves. 

More  than  sixteen  million  of  loans  had  been  cut  off  suddenly, 
and  the  notes  paid  by  creditors  had  been  retired.  The  banks  were 
trying  to  preserve  themselves,  though  by  so  doing  they  were  doing 
their  best  to  ruin  their  customers  by  cutting  off  their  monetary 
supply.  The  Governor,  though  a friend  of  the  banks,  believed 
that  the  system  needed  radical  amendments,  and  some  of  his  rec- 
ommendations are  worth  giving.  He  argued  that  the  profits  to 
shareholders  should  be  restricted  to  seven  per  cent,  annually,  the 
notes  to  be  still  further  reduced  in  amount;  other  borrowers  than 
brokers  should  be  first  accommodated,  and  every  bank  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  its  notes  at  par  in  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia;  that  all  notes  below  $10  be  withdrawn. 

Meantime  the  State  was  flooded  with  small  notes.  They  were 
odious,  yet  they  went.  Each  political  party  blamed  the  other  for 
their  origin ; each  disliked  them,  yet  took  them,  for  the  larger 
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portion  came  from  unquestioned  solvent  sources,  but  all  were 
illegal.  At  the  last  day  of  the  previous  session  the  State  author- 
ized a loan  of  $150,000  to  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  Railroad 
company.  This  was  vetoed  because  the  Governor  did  not  believe 
in  beginning  private  works  with  State  assistance  “without  full 
ability  and  preparation  to  complete  them.”  This  was  an  old  prac- 
tice which  the  Governor  thought  had  been  “too  extensively  fol- 
lowed and  should  be  discountenanced.”  Besides,  the  proposed 
road  was  to  parallel  that  of  the  State. 

Knowing  that  Ritner  was  a strong  believer  in  internal  im- 
provements, the  legislature  passed  a bill  appropriating  large  sums 
for  private,  as  well  as  for  public  works.  This  he  vetoed,  but  the 
next  year  the  Assembly  passed  another  and  still  more  objectionable 
act.  It  appropriated  for  State  work  and  repairs  $1,382,044,  for 
State  roads  and  bridges  $116,300,  for  turnpikes  $159,000  and  for 
company  canals  and  railroads  $295,000.  The  Governor  hesitated 
to  sign  it,  for  he  knew  that  a large  portion  of  the  money  would  be 
spent  for  useless  purposes.  Yet  the  Governor  did  sign  it,  and  in 
his  next  message,  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  he  thus  explained  his 
action : “The  appropriations  of  last  session  were  made  with  great 
profusion.  They  exceeded  by  nearly  $1,000,000  the  amount  which 
a prudent  foresight  seemed  to  me  to  justify.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  a full  expose  of  the  means  of  the  State  and 
the  most  pressing  claims  upon  the  treasury  was  exhibited.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  session  an  adherence  to  moderation  in  ex- 
penditure was  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  every  means  within  the 
power  of  the  executive,  on  every  proper  occasion,  but  without 
success.  And  finally  the  unpleasant  alternative  was  presented,  as 
had  been  foreseen,  of  sanctioning  appropriations,  of  which,  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  public  finances,  he  could  not  approve,  or 
of  wholly  obstructing  the  use  of  the  completed  works  by  defeating 
a bill  containing  the  indispensable  provision  for  repairs.  Under 
these  circumstances  that  bill  was  sanctioned,  but  no  act  of  my 
public  life  was  ever  performed  with  greater  reluctance.” 
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Strong  as  Governor  Ritner  had  always  been  in  favor  of  internal 
improvements,  his  faith  began  to  fail  toward  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  frauds  were  so  great,  the  need  of  appropriating 
so  much  money  to  worthless  purposes  to  secure  the  sum  needful 
for  useful  ones,  that  he  began  to  despair.  In  his  last  message  he 
sadly  remarked  : “I  once  thought  that  no  combination  of  circum- 

stances would  cause  me  ever  to  hesitate  in  advocating  the  speediest 
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means  that  could  be  devised  for  the  completion  of  our  noble 
system  of  improvements;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
has,  I confess,  shaken  my  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  end,  within  any  reasonable  period.  I have  beheld  the 
treasury  amply  supplied  with  means,  and  yet  the  session  terminate 
without  any  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  the  works,  because 
the  terms  dictated  by  companies  and  sectional  jealousies  could  not 
be  complied  with.  The  next  year  the  executive  has  been  compelled, 
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for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a repair  fund,  without  which  even  the 
portion  already  in  operation  would  have  been  thrown  idle,  to 
sanction  a bill  pouring  almost  the  last  dollar  of  the  public  into  the 
coffers  of  the  private  companies  and  into  new  channels. 

“Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  notwithstanding  a succession 
of  circumstances  the  most  fortunate,  and  of  receipts  the  most 
ample  and  unexpected,  the  Commonwealth  is  left  without  means 
to  continue  her  own  works  and  redeem  her  own  faith.  Her  con- 
tractors, her  citizens,  and  the  public  generally,  are,  I fear,  about  to 
possess  good  cause  of  complaint  that  she  has  entered  upon  under- 
takings that  she  cannot  accomplish ; or,  as  the  only  alternative, 
the  means  to  complete  and  render  productive  the  projects  of  pri- 
vate speculation  which  have  already  proved  so  burdensome  to  the 
treasury  and  so  insatiable  in  their  demands,  must  continue  to  be 
granted  without  regard  to  consequences.  If  I could  believe  that 
the  lesson,  thus  far,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  reformation, 
I could  even  compel  myself  to  recommend  an  increase  of  the  State 
debt  to  meet  the  urgent  wants  which  are  now  around  us ; but  I 
cannot.  The  same  spirit  is  yet  at  work;  the  same  tax  will  still 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  State  for  permission  to  apply  even  her  bor- 
rowed funds  to  her  own  works.”  All  that  he  did,  therefore,  was 
to  commit  the  matter  to  the  legislature  with  a statement  of  the 
sums  that  would  be  required  and  the  sources  whence  they  might 
be  obtained,  if  the  gigantic  swindle  was  to  be  continued. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1838— THE  BUCKSHOT  WAR 

WE  must  now  turn  aside  from  the  main  stream  of  history 
to  describe  a new  experience  in  constitution  making.  As 
the  constitution  of  1790  was  a radical  departure  from 
that  of  1776  in  strengthening  the  executive  and  changing  the  mode 
of  legislation,  so  another  departure  was  made  hardly  less  radical 
than  the  last.  Even  if  the  constitution  of  1790  had  been  perfect 
for  the  people  of  the  day,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  people  living  half  a century  afterwards.  Afraid  of 
the  shadow  of  power  in  1776,  when  battling  with  Great  Britain, 
a constitution  had  been  hastily  formed  confiding  nearly  all  power 
to  the  Assembly,  believing  that,  as  the  members  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  there  was  no  danger  of  usurpation.  The 
constitution  broke  down  from  the  lack  of  an  executive  head, 
and  its  unfitness,  especially  for  a Revolutionary  purpose,  would 
have  been  soon  apparent  if  the  bold  leaders  had  not  disregarded 
its  provisions  whenever  necessary.  The  constitution  of  1790,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Governor,  especially 
in  making  appointments  to  office.  The  belief  soon  began  to  grow 
that  this  should  be  lessened,  and  the  term  of  the  judges  short- 
ened ; in  other  words,  that  the  constitution  should  be  more  demo- 
cratic, reserving  to  the  people  a larger  measure  of  power  in  the 
election  of  officers.  Such  a change,  it  was  believed,  would  result 
in  better  selections  and  a juster  balance  of  power.  For  many 
years  the  subject  of  holding  a convention  had  been  considered. 
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Duane  tried  years  before  to  stir  the  people  to  action,  but  he  met 
with  no  success.  Public  sentiment  had  been  gradually  chang- 
ing, however,  and  in  1835  the  question  was  submitted  and  carried 
by  a majority  of  13,404  in  a vote  of  159,736.  The  people  hav- 
ing voted  in  favor  of  a convention,  the  legislature  fixed  on  Harris- 
burg as  the  place  for  assembling  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
1837.  Meantime  delegates  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  (on  the 
first  Friday  in  November,  1836),  apportioned  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Senate  and  House  and  of  the  same  number. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  sent  John  Sergeant,  Charles  Chauncey, 
William  M.  Meredith  and  James  C.  Biddle:  the  county,  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll ; Adams  county  was  represented  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  ; 
Beaver  by  John  Dickey  and  Daniel  Agnew,  and  Northampton  by 
James  M.  Porter.  There  were  other  delegates  who  often  partici- 
pated in  the  proceedings ; indeed,  the  stream  of  debate  was  copious 
and  prolonged,  but  these  were  its  most  prominent  characters. 
Over  this  body  John  Sergeant  presided.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  honored  men  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, a member  of  congress,  effective  in  securing  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  an  envoy  in  1826  to  the  Panama  congress  and  a 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ticket  with  Henry  Clay  in  1832.  Of  stainless  character,  impar- 
tial, the  friend  of  all,  the  members  of  that  body,  one  of  the  most 
worthy  that  ever  sat  in  the  State,  selected  him  with  a rare  willing- 
ness, knowing  that  his  judgment  would  be  as  impartial  as  his  well 
known  love  of  justice.  • The  convention  met  on  May  2,  1837,  but 
not  until  the  16th  did  they  begin  to  consider  amendments.  The 
intervening  time  had  been  occupied  in  organizing  and  adopting 
rules  of  procedure,  which  caused  lengthy  debate.  Everything 
was  debated;  the  stream  of  talk  was  unending.  The  convention 
had  not  been  assembled  a week  before  the  fires  of  controversy 
began  to  rage.  The  convention  had  been  called  during  a time  of 
intense  political  excitement.  Ritner  was  Governor  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  smarting  under  their  defeat.  The  appointment  ol 
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special  committees  on  currency  and  finance  and  internal  improve- 
ments caused  a hot  debate ; for  all  knew  what  an  opening  of  these 
discussions  meant. 


Boulder  marking  old  Fort  Sullivan 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads  : “In  Sulli- 

van’s expedition,  the  march  that  destroyed  sav- 
agery  and  opened  the  Keystone  and  Empire 
States  to  civilization,  four  brigades  furnished 
by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  New  Hampshire,  with  Proctor’s  ar- 
tillery and  Poor’s  riflemen,  took  part.  At  this 
Tioga  Point,  long  the  southern  door  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy,  5,000  troops  encamped. 
Named  by  the  Continentals  and  garrisoned  by 
250  soldiers  of  the  2nd  New  Jersey  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Israel  Shrieve,  here  stood  Fort 
Sullivan  with  four  block  houses,  curtains  and 
abatis,  from  August  nth  to  October  3rd,  1779. 
This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Tioga  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  1902.” 


The  first  regular  debate  was  on  article  VIII,  relating  to  the 
oath  of  office.  This  provided  that  “members  of  the  general  as- 
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semblv  and  all  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  with 
fidelity.”  During  the  debate  Mr.  Biddle  inquired  into  the  influ- 
ence of  oaths.  “Are  they  reverenced  ? Are  they  not  rather 
almost  like  custom-house  oaths,  which  are  proverbially  a by-word 
and  a reproach?  But  it  is  said  that  the  history  of  these  States 
has  shown  such  oaths  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  different  States  in  due  subordination  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, that  States  have  openly  and  even  by  laws  resisted  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  Union  ....  We  must  be  bound  to- 
gether by  something  stronger  than  oaths  of  office ; these  will  never 
prevail  against  the  conflicts  of  passion,  and  the  jarring  interests 
which  may,  at  times,  shake  our  government.  It  must  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  respect,  the  confidence,  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Let  these  be  lost  and  parchment  constitutions  and  official  oaths 
will  prove  of  no  avail.” 

On  May  17,  Mr.  Stevens  threw  a little  fire-brand  into  the 
convention  in  the  form  of  a resolution  to  appoint  a committee  on 
the  subject  of  secret  societies  and  extra-judicial  oaths.  This  was 
adopted,  but  the  discussion  was  temperate.  The  fourth  article 
relating  to  impeachments  was  debated  at  great  length.  It  was 
proposed  to  change  it,  making  the  vote  of  a majority  sufficient 
for  conviction.  The  debate  ran  strongly  against  the  change. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  speeches  was  made  by  Mr.  Biddle. 
“In  all  cases,”  he  remarked,  “this  is  objectionable,  but  especially 
so  in  its  operations  on  the  judiciary.  There  is  no  department  01 
government  in  which  all  are  so  deeply  interested  ...  It  pervades 
all  society,  and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  is  coextensive  with  social 
order.  While  its  functions  are  thus  important,  it  is  the  weakest  of 
all  departments.  It  possesses  no  patronage,  it  dispenses  neither 
favors  nor  rewards.  While  on  the  other  hand  it  is  thus  unsup- 
ported, on  the  other,  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  assault 

The  very  nature  of  their  duties  exposes  them  to  the  vengeance  of 
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ill-disposed  men.  Shall  no  shield  be  extended  over  them  for 
their  protection?” 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Northampton,  asked,  “What  evils  have  ever 
grown  out  of  the  present  system  of  impeachment  ? Has  any  man 
ever  been  acquitted  who  ought  to  have  been  convicted?  If  so,  I 
have  not  heard  of  the  case.  Judge  Addison  was  convicted  and  all 
agree  that  he  deserved  to  be  removed  from  office  for  bringing 
politics  upon  the  bench,  yet  many  have  thought  that  his  offenses 
were  rather  such  as  would  have  justified  removal  by  address  than 
conviction  or  impeachment.” 

After  a debate  of  several  days  and  before  concluding  it,  a 
majority  of  the  committee  on  currency,  corporations,  public  high- 
ways and  eminent  domain,  reported  that  it  was  “unnecessary  and 
inexpedient”  to  make  any  changes  in  the  constitution  on  those 
matters.  The  minority,  however,  of  whom  Mr.  C.  J.  Tngersoll 
was  the  leading  spirit,  thought  differently.  Their  report  was  one 
of  the  most  forcible  documents  presented  to  the  convention,  in- 
deed, a noteworthy  report  in  every  way. 

“Sore  from  the  evils  of  paper  money,  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  Revolution  extorted,  the  funding  of  whose  greatly  depreciated 
obligations  was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  discontent  and  division 
between  the  speculating  and  substantial  classes  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican nation,  any  other  standard  of  value  than  the  precious  metals 
was  earnestly  deprecated  at  the  outset  of  American  government 
by  all  the  prudent,  the  patriotic  and  the  industrious,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guarded  against  by  adequate  provisions.  For  there 
is  no  other  standard.  There  can  be  none.  Every  attempted  sub- 
stitute is  delusive,  if  not  fraudulent,  a snare  by  which  industry, 
morality,  private  property  and  public  prosperity,  all  suffer  alike. 

. . . . The  shocking  vicissitudes  of  an  unconvertible  paper  me- 
dium are  but  too  familiar  to  all  experience.  They  have  cost  this 
country  more  than  all  its  wars.  They  were  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  the  Revolution ; and  they  are  at  this  moment,  the  most  oppres- 
sive, by  far,  of  all  the  public  burthens.  They  have  caused  a 
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calamitous  convulsion.  No  law  can  create  capital  at  a strike. 
It  is  the  slow  growing  offspring  of  industry  and  liberty  alone. 
Preposterous  luxury,  insolvency  and  crime  are  the  certain  follow- 
ers of  the  bank  mania,  a system  of  stupendous  gambling  and 
supersedes  and  derides  regular  occupation.  Plethora  brings  on 
want,  unnatural  plenty,  unnatural  scarcity,  prices  so  high  that  the 
working  classes  were  pinched  for  food;  then  all  at  once,  so  low 
that  nothing  but  a bad  currency,  speculation  and  monopoly  can 
account  for  such  sudden  vicissitudes,  the  most  devouring  usury, 
controversy  and  litigation,  panic,  clamor,  convulsion,  and  at  last 
the  refusal  of  the  banks,  in  a time  of  profound  peace,  to  redeem 
their  notes  in  good  money.  These  have  been  the  rapid  events  of 
the  last  few  months.'  With  $80,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  and 
abundance  of  everything  needful  for  prosperity  and  content,  large 
portions  of  our  people  are  in  a revolutionary  state  of  disgust  and 
excitement,  are  reduced  to  want,  and  maddened  with  disappointed 
hope. 

“In  common  with  the  whole  United  States,  this  State  is  now 
suffering  the  most  distressing  crisis  of  a disordered  currency. 
The  great,  first  and  pervading  cause  of  that  disorder  is  departure 
from  the  specie  basis,  and  the  whole  strain  of  this  review  of  the 
subject,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  those  exciting  topics  which 
have  become  party  politics  and  as  such  infuse  themselves  into  all 
discussion,  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  to  restore  the  specie 
standard  and  reduce  the  bank  supremacy  is  the  obvious,  the  only 
and  the  infallible  remedy.  The  last  has  been  a terrible  year  for 
this  country,  more  so  than  any  one  that  has  preceded  it  since  the 
independence  of  these  United  States,  distressing  at  home  and  dis- 
graceful abroad.  It  will  require  many  seasons  of  prosperous  pro- 
duction to  repair  the  banking  ravages  of  the  last  two  years  at 
home,  and  a long  tract  of  time  to  recover  the  American  character 
lost  abroad.  The  mode  of  living  introduced  by  the  imposing 
facilities  of  bank  credit  must  be  like  the  less  ostentatious  habits 
of  the  days  of  hard  money ; it  is  the  first  interest  of  this  leading 
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State  to  restore  that  sterling  standard.”  The  committee  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  limitations  that  should  be  enforced  on 
banks  and  then  to  consider  the  subject  of  corporations.  “At  the 
period  of  adopting  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  they 
were  so  little  known  in  practice  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
invest  the  legislature  with  express  power  to  grant  them.  Thus 
the  numberless  and  multifarious  charters  that  had  been  granted 
by  the  present  constitution  of  this  State  are  the  creatures  of  a 
constructive  power  both  novel  and  questionable.  They  are  all  a 
compromise  of  the  principle  of  equality  with  that  of  property. 
Whatever  power  is  given  to  a corporation  is  just  so  much  power 
taken  from  the  State  in  derogation  of  the  original  power  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  and  violative  of  the  equality  of  every 
individual  not  incorporated.  Should  no  check  be  put  on  the  pres- 
ent facilities  and  habits  of  incorporating  individuals  for  lucrative 
purposes,  that  system  of  extensive  and  provident  legislation  which 
guarded  against  the  accumulation  and  perpetuity  of  property  by 
primogeniture  and  entail  will  be  completely  annulled,  and  the 
tenure  of  a property  carried  back  to  a system,  not  feudal  in  its 
military  features,  but  much  more  strict  and  lasting  than  feudal 
tenure.  Liberty  remains,  freedom  of  speech,  of  action,  of  the 
press,  of  religion,  and  of  acquiring  property;  but  equality  is 
rapidly  disappearing  in  the  possession,  distribution  and  trans- 
mission of  it.” 

Various  limitations  to  corporate  power  were  proposed ; laws 
forbidding  perpetuities  or  monopolies  for  private  purposes,  the 
granting  of  charters  only  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
of  two  successive  legislatures.  A fierce  debate  arose  over  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  this  report.  Thaddeus  Stevens 
started  the  debate.  He  said  he  had  “listened  to  town  meeting 
speeches  and  inflammatory  harangues  from  raw  Irishmen  and 
imported  Democrats,  but  he  never  listened  to  anything  so  incen- 
diary in  its  principles  and  absurd  in  its  arguments  as  this  most 
extraordinary  document.  At  a time  when  the  whole  community 
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was  ready  for  an  explosion ; when  a magazine  was  laid  which  a 
single  spark  would  cause  to  explode,  to  the  disaster  and  utter  ruin 
of  the  whole  community,  would  the  convention  permit  a member 
of  its  body  to  lay  the  train  and  apply  the  torch?’’ 

The  debate  grew  hotter  and  hotter  over  the  printing  of  Inger- 
soll’s  report.  Then  Mr.  Dunlap  arose  and  inquired:  “What,  sir, 
have  we  to  fear  from  this  report?  I esteem  it  perfectly  gentle, 
harmless  as  the  comet  of  Encke,  that  all  the  astronomers  have 
been  able  to  see  through  without  the  least  difficulty,  a mere 
globule  of  steam  and  vapor.  We  are  told  that  it  is  inaccurate  in 
its  facts,  delusive  in  its  reasoning  and  unsound  in  its  deductions. 
Is  that  any  reason  it  should  not  be  printed?  If  it  is  a mere  pic- 
ture of  the  works  of  fancy,  the  mere  vagaries  of  genius,  would 
you  not  let  the  people  have  a look  at  it?  We  permit  our  children 
to  read  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  is  this  more  false  than 
they?  The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  studied  by  our  boys,  and 
is  there  anything  more  monstrous  in  this  abused  and  pelted  docu- 
ment? I ask  you  imploringly,  won’t  you  let  this  elegant  and 
polished  document  be  presented  to  the  full  grown  men  and  women 
of  this  Commonwealth  ? Why,  sir,  they’ll  get  it  anyhow ; do  not 
gentlemen  know  that  it  will  be  printed  by  that  very  accurate  and 
industrious  paper,  the  ‘Daily  Chronicle,’  which  shows  us  up  so 
prettily  to  our  fellow  citizens  every  morning?”  The  debate  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day  and  at  its  close  the  convention  decided 
by  sixty-eight  to  fifty-seven  to  print  the  report. 

Without  considering  any  further  these  interesting  debates,  it 
may  be  remarked  here  that  in  July  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  again  at  Harrisburg,  and  removed  in  December  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  labors 'of  that  body  were  completed  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1838.  The  amendments  proposed  were  ratified  at  the 
general  election  in  October  by  a vote  of  113,971  to  112,759.  The 
principal  features  of  the  constitution  of  1838  were  that  the  polit- 
ical year  should  begin  in  January  ; that  the  Governor  should  serve 
but  two  terms  of  three  years  each  in  any  period  of  nine  years,  and 
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that  the  senatorial  term  should  be  reduced  to  three  years.  The 
power  of  the  legislature  to  grant  bank  charters  and  privileges  was 
greatly  restricted,  and  the  Governor’s  patronage  was  taken  away 
by  making  nearly  all  offices  elective.  The  life  tenure  of  judges 
in  the  Supreme  court  was  changed  to  a period  of  fifteen  years, 
while  the  term  of  other  judges  was  fixed  at  ten  years.  The  right 
to  vote  was  extended  only  to  white  freemen.  These  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  illustrate  the  general  trend  of 
constitutional  development  in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
The  influences  of  democracy  were  permeating  every  section  of  the 
country ; life  tenures  in  office  were  broken  down ; the  aristocracy 
of  office-holders  were  retired,  and  the  people  took  actual  posses- 
sion of  their  governments.  It  is  a period  rich  in  suggestions  for 
the  student  of  constitutional  history,  and  it  reflects  most  power- 
fully the  influences  of  the  Jacksonian  era  in  politics. 

In  the  summer  of  1838  Ritner  was  renominated  for  Governor 
and  the  Democrats  nominated  David  R.  Porter  of  Huntingdon. 
Bitter  and  abusive  as  was  the  last  campaign,  time  had  added  to 
the  hostile  feeling  in  both  parties.  During  Ritner’s  administra- 
tion a series  of  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him  to 
his  kitchen  cabinet,  composed  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Theodore  Fenn, 
appeared  and  were  circulated  as  a campaign  document.  They 
were  written  by  Ovid  F.  Johnson,  afterwards  attorney-general 
under  Governor  Porter,  and  Benjamin  Parks,  an  editor  of  the 
“Keystone,”  at  that  time  the  Democratic  organ  at  Harrisburg. 
The  “Governor’s  Letters”  attempted  to  belittle  his  excellency;  he 
was  declared  to  he  ignorant,  lacking  in  statesmanship  and  in  about 
every  quality  needed  of  one  to  fill  such  a high  office.  But  Ritner’s 
party  was  not  behind  in  vituperative  power.  The  “Iron  Gray” 
and  “Keystone”  were  the  regular  Democratic  organs  at  Harris- 
burg and  the  “Telegraph”  the  anti-Masonic  organ.  Stevens, 
Burrowes  and  James  Todd,  Ritner’s  attorney-general,  assisted 
Fenn,  the  editor  of  the  “Telegraph;”  and  whatever  Andrew  Cox, 
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editor  of  the  “Iron  Gray,”  lacked  in  brilliancy  and  keenness  was 
supplied  by  Isaac  R.  Dillar,  George  W.  Crabb  and  George  M. 
Dallas,  while  on  the  “Keystone”  staff,  besides  Parke,  were  Wil- 
liam F.  Packer  and  Orville  Barret.  With  such  an  array  at  the 
center  of  the  State  to  furnish  material  and  inspire  the  writers  and 


Fort  Rice,  Northumberland  County 

Erected  1779-1780.  Still  standing.  From  a 
sketch  made  especially  for  this  work 

speakers  in  other  sections,  it  was  certain  that  nothing  which 
imagination  and  daring  could  invent  and  publish  would  be  long 
hidden  under  a bushel. 

The  internal  improvements  had  now  come  to  play  a great  part 
in  the  election.  Both  parties  realized  how  so  much  money  and 
patronage  could  be  used  for  party  purposes.  Ritner’s  party  was 
now  in  and  during  the  three  years  of  his  administration  had  not 
been  negligent  in  filling  all  the  places  with  his  friends.  Thou- 
sands were  now  employed  in  building,  improving  and  navigating 
the  system,  while  others,  no  small  number,  were  employed  to 
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watch  the  navigators,  adjust  the  compasses  and  to  use  the  public 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good  for  the  Ritner  party.  In  the 
way  of  expending  money  the  party  managers  had  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Among  the  enterprises  to  absorb  the  public 
money,  employ  laborers  and  care  for  the  needy,  and  swell  Ritner’s 
support,  was  the  Gettysburg  railroad,  the  peculiar  creation  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  termed  by  his  opponents  by  reason  of  its 
crookedness  the  “Tapeworm,”  emblematic  of  its  author  and  of 
the  methods  of  its  construction,  and  which,  after  a large  expendi- 
ture had  been  made,  was  finally  abandoned  as  a worthless  enter- 
prise for  which  there  never  was  the  slightest  justification  save 
party  necessity.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  the  storms  had  been 
unusually  violent  that  year  and  had  greatly  injured  the  canals, 
so  that  an  unusual  number  of  workmen  were  employed  to  mend 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  not  unmindful  that 
whether  the  canals  would  need  to  be  improved  long  or  not  de- 
pended on  the  re-election  of  Joseph  Ritner  and  the  representatives 
of  his  party.  Fed  on  such  motives  those  employed  dug  and  navi- 
gated night  and  day,  though  the  stories  of  their  industry  that 
have  been  preserved  cluster  more  thickly  around  the  “Tapeworm" 
than  around  any  other  of  the  numerous  enterprises  of  the  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ritner’s  opponents  were  not  asleep.  If 
they  had  not  the  canals  and  other  places  where  they  could  em- 
ploy men  at  public  expense,  they  had  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
a great  city,  where  it  was  popularly  believed  they  could  execute 
almost  any  scheme  that  was  needful  to  obtain  a majority  of 
the  popular  vote  and  elect  enough  members  to  secure  the  legis- 
lature. The  defeat  of  Wolf  had  had  the  effect  of  uniting  the 
party,  except  so  far  as  men  could  he  drawn  away  by  the  powerful 
stimulants  of  place;  thus  the  contest  was  regarded  as  close,  and 
this  lent  extraordinary  zest  to  it.  The  Democrats  were  eager  to 
regain  their  ascendency  and  the  multitude  of  places  they  had  lost, 
with  the  rich  prospect  of  millions  more  in  store  for  them;  the 
other  party  had  been  long  enough  in  power  to  realize  what  a 
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pleasant  thing  it  was  to  rule  and  to  hold  office  and  draw  a good 
salary  and  suffer  others  to  do  the  work. 

In  these  days  betting  was  common  at  elections  and  there  was 
no  law  against  it  on  the  statute-book.  The  chances  were  so  even 
that  betting  was  perhaps  more  general  than  ever  before  and  the 
stakes  higher.  Ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollar  stakes  were  put 
up ; the  names  of  the  adventurers  were  known ; others  followed ; 
the  excitement  daily  increased ; scheming  to  win,  regardless  of 
methods,  grew  bolder  as  the  time  for  voting  drew  nearer.  Finally 
the  day  came  and  the  result,  never  awaited  with  so  great  suspense, 
showed  that  Porter  had  been  elected  by  5,540  votes.  As  soon  as 
the  result  was  known,  Burrowes,  who  was  chairman  of  the  anti- 
Masonic  committee,  issued  a circular  to  the  “Friends  of  Governor 
Ritner,”  calling  on  them  to  demand  an  investigation  of  the  fraud 
at  the  polls,  and  advised,  them  to  “treat  the  election  as  if  it  had 
never  taken  place.”  The  circular  had  the  effect  desired,  many 
of  the  defeated  candidates  now  learning  that  thev  had  a fearless 
leader,  determined  on  the  smallest  pretext  to  contest  the  seats  of 
their  opponents.  Amid  the  confusion  Stevens’s  voice  was  heard, 
not  in  the  least  dismayed  by  Porter's  majority.  He  declared  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  court-house  at  Gettysburg  that  the  anti- 
Masons  would  organize  the  House,  and  if  Governor  Porter  were 
declared  elected,  the  legislature  would  elect  canal  commissioners 
for  three  years  and  then  adjourn  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  new 
constitution  for  the  inauguration  and  that  Porter  should  never  be 
Governor. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  legislature  to  assemble  (Decem- 
ber 4)  “Committees  of  Safety”  were  appointed  in  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  thousands  flocked  to  Harrisburg  to 
witness  the  scene.  The  House  consisted  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, composed  of  eight  from  Philadelphia,  whose  seats  were 
contested,  forty-eight  Democrats  and  forty-four  anti-Masonic 
Whigs.  The  former  clerk  of  the  House  read  the  names  of  the 
members  given  to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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When  the  returns  of  Philadelphia  county  were  read,  fraudulent 
returns  signed  by  only  six  of  the  seventeen  return  judges  were 
substituted  for  the  legal  returns.  Such  action  having  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  Democrats,  they  had  the  true  returns  properly 
certified,  which  were  read,  and  thus  the  returns  of  two  sets  of 
contesting  members  from  Philadelphia  were  before  the  House. 
One  set  surely  was  wrong,  and  the  organization  of  the  House 
depended  on  the  admission  of  these  eight  members.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  moved  the  immediate  election  of  a speaker.  The  clerk 
called  the  roll  of  Whig  and  anti-Masonic  members  and  declared 
that  Thomas  G.  Cunningham  of  Beaver,  was  elected  speaker,  and 
he  was  conducted  to  the  speaker’s  chair  and  took  his  seat.  The 
Democrats,  disregarding  what  had  been  done,  elected  William 
Hopkins  of  Washington  county,  speaker,  who  was  escorted  to 
the  speaker’s  platform.  Thus  the  two  speakers  stood  close  by 
each  other  and  faced  the  house,  a strange  and  embarrassing  posi- 
tion for  both.  The  next  movement  was  by  Colonel  Thomas  B. 
McElver  of  Bedford  county,  who  went  up  to  the  platform  and 
ordered  Mr.  Cunningham  to  surrender  the  chair  to  Mr.  Hopkins. 
To  Stevens’s  amazement  especially,  he  yielded  and  took  another 
standing  close  by  on  the  same  platform.  Though  the  attempt  to 
do  business  was  as  novel  as  confusing,  both  began  by  administer- 
ing the  oath  to  the  members,  Mr.  Cunningham  to  fifty-two  mem- 
bers and  Mr.  Hopkins  to  fifty-six.  Thus  a double  House  was 
formed  and  each  body  appointed  committees  to  wait  on  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Senate  and  state  that  the  House  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
business,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  day  at  ten  o’clock. 
The  Cunningham  party  was  so  eager  for  business  that  it  waited 
only  until  the  afternoon,  met  in  the  hall,  was  called  to  order  by 
the  speaker,  who  then  appointed  Mr.  Spademan,  of  Philadelphia, 
speaker  pro  tern.  This  was  too  much  for  some  of  the  spectators, 
and,  impelled  by  their  indignation,  they  went  to  the  platform  and 
carried  off  Spackman  and  put  him  down  in  not  the  gentlest  and 
most  dignified  manner  in  the  aisle.  His  career  as  speaker  had 
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been  much  too  short  to  distinguish  himself  in  any  manner  except 
during  the  very  brief  moments  that  he  was  coming  down  the  aisle 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  indignant  countrymen,  when  he  perhaps 
excited  as  much  attention  as  any  man  who  was  ever  in  the  House. 
With  such  a sudden  and  entirely  unexpected  decapitation  of  their 
speaker  this  discomfited  rump  and  headless  House  adjourned  to 
Matthew  Wilson’s  hotel  (now  the  Lochiel).  Here  they  were  left 
free  to  sit,  discuss  and  meditate  over  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  day 
without  interruption. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  House,  events  in  the 
Senate  were  still  graver.  The  majority  of  the  Senate  were  anti- 
Masonic  Whigs,  and  promptly  organized  by  electing  Charles  B. 
Penrose  speaker.  There  were  contests  from  several  districts  and 
the  majority  were  determined  to  seat  those  who  would  strengthen 
their  number.  Stevens  and  Burrowes  went  to  the  Senate  to  assist 
in  the  proceedings.  They  desired  that  the  principle  should  be 
adopted  of  reading  the  first  returns  received  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  whether  there  were  a minority  or  majority.  The 
two  senators  whose  seats  Stevens  and  his  associates  sought  to 
overthrow  were  Messrs.  Hanna  and  Wagner  of  Philadelphia.  As 
soon  as  the  clerk  had  read  the  returns  of  their  opponents,  Charles 
Brown,  who  had  been  elected  on  a majority  return,  arose  and 
presented  to  the  speaker  a copy  of  the  true  return,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  the  one  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  false.  The  speaker  attempted  to  stop  him,  but 
the  crowd  in  the  lobbies  shouted,  “Hear  Brown,”  “Brown  shall 
speak.”  Finally,  on  motion  of  one  of  the  senators,  Brown  was 
permitted  to  speak,  and  while  speaking  the  people  in  the  galleries 
arose,  shouted  and  threatened  violence  to  Burrowes,  Stevens  and 
Penrose.  The  spirit  of  the  crowd  quickly  rose  to  fury.  The 
speaker,  unable  to  control  the  storm,  abandoned  the  chair. 
Stevens  and  Burrowes  escaped  through  a window  in  the  rear  of 
the  Senate  chamber  and  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  darkness  fled 
from  the  capital  grounds.  One  of  the  newspapers,  in  describing 
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Penrose's  retreat  from  the  Senate  chamber,  declared  that  he  had 
“jumped  out  of  the  window,  twelve  feet  high,  through  three  thorn 
bushes,  and  over  a seven-foot  picket  fence.”  During  the  evening 
a large  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court-house,  which  passed 
resolutions  recommending  the  citizens  “to  pursue  a prudent  and 
a calm  course”  and  await  events  with  firmness.  The  next  reso- 
lution was  couched  in  stronger  language.  “That  neither  those 
in  power,  who  endeavor  to  perpetuate  their  reign  through  unlaw- 
ful and  fraudulent  returns,  or  citizen-soldiers,  who  have  the  same 
feelings  and  interests  with  us,  will  intimidate  people  resolved 
upon  having  their  rights.”  A committee  was  also  appointed  to 
wait  on  Burrowes  and  request  him  to  furnish  the  clerk  of  the 
House  and  Senate  full  legal  returns  of  the  election,  and  another 
committee  “of  safety.”  At  the  time  of  assembling  the  Governor 
issued  a proclamation  in  which,  after  three  whereases,  describing 
the  “lawless,  infuriated,  armed  mob”  that  had  entered  the  Senate 
chamber  and  threatened  “violence  and  death  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers," and  that  still  remained  in  Harrisburg  in  force,  encouraged 
by  a person  who  was  an  officer  of  the  general  government,  and 
“setting  the  law  at  open  defiance  and  rendering  it  unsafe  for  the 
legislative  bodies  to  assemble  in  the  capitol,”  he  called  on  the  civil 
authority  to  exert  themselves  to  restore  order  and  upon  the  mili- 
tary force  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to  the  seat  of 
government. 

At  this  time  the  State  arsenal,  which  was  then  located  on  the 
capitol  grounds,  was  entered  and  held  by  the  friends  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  persons  selected  for  this  purpose  were  the  employes 
on  the  canals  and  railroads,  again  showing  how  useful  a force 
engaged  nominally  by  a State,  but  actually  by  a party,  at  public 
expense,  may  be  to  the  appointing  power.  Doubtless  these  men 
were  quite  as  willing  to  serve  in  the  arsenal  as  to  work  on 
Thaddeus  Stevens’s  “Tapeworm;”  their  pay  was  the  only  thought 
that  excited  any  emotion  within  them.  This  act  of  seizing  the 
arsenal  filled  the  people  with  alarm.  There  had  been  no  out- 
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break,  but  many  began  to  feel  that  the  Governor  proposed  to  use 
force  if  necessary  to  execute  his  purpose  as  marked  out  by  Stevens 
and  Burrowes  and  other  leaders.  Every  one  knew  that  Ritner 
was  a man  of  great  courage  and  honest  in  his  purposes ; it  was 
felt  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  cunning  and  desperate  men,  pos- 
sessing far  more  mental  ability,  and  who  had  darkened  his  under- 
standing and  were  about  to  use  him  to  overawe  the  legislature 
by  force.  The  crowd  around  the  arsenal  rapidly  strengthened  in 
number  and  fierceness  and  it  was  feared  by  the  more  thoughtful 
that  they  would  soon  make  an  attempt  to  dislodge  those  in  posses- 


sion. Seeing  this,  a committee  appointed  by  the  State  authorities 
appeared  before  the  committee  of  safety  and  pledged  that,  as  men 
of  honor,  no  ordnance,  arms,  muskets  or  ammunition  should,  by 
any  order  of  the  Governor,  be  taken  from  the  arsenal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arming  any  force  that  might  collect  in  obedience  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor.  This  pledge  was  deemed  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  were  informed 
the  multitude  began  to  disperse.  The  next  day  the  Governor 
called  out  the  First  division  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  commanded 
by  Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  to  march  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment “to  quell  this  insurrection.”  This  division,  consisting  of 
about  nine  hundred  men,  was  in  Philadelphia ; and,  having  ob- 
tained a supply  of  buckshot  from  the  United  States  arsenal  at 
Frankford,  started  for  Harrisburg.  To  reach  there  required  two 
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days  and  on  their  arrival  they  were  divided  into  two  detachments, 
one  of  them  taking  the  arsenal  for  quarters.  The  General  and  his 
staff  at  once  reported  to  the  Governor,  whose  residence  was  then 
on  Front  street  below  Chestnut.  The  door  was  locked  and  barred 
and  the  General  was  unable  to  gain  an  entrance  until  after  repeated 
knockings,  when  the  second  story  front  window  was  opened  and 
the  Governor  inquired  who  was  there  and  what  was  wanted.  The 
Governor  immediately  came  down,  opened  the  door  and  invited 
the  General  and  his  staff  into  the  house.  The  General  then  asked 
for  his  instructions ; the  Governor  made  no  reply,  but  at  once  sent 
for  his  cabinet.  They  appeared  and  began  to  question  him.  He 
was  asked  if  he  would  obey  an  order  of  the  speaker  of  the  Senate, 
to  which  he  gave  a negative  reply;  for  to  do  this  would  be  to  sus- 
tain a party,  and  that  he  had  not  come  for  a political  purpose. 
He  was  then  asked  if  he  would  obey  an  order  from  the  speaker 
of  the  House,  to  which  he  replied  as  before,  because  there  were 
two  Houses  and  he  did  not  know  which  was  the  lawful  body ; be- 
sides, he  had  no  right  in  any  event  to  take  orders  from  either. 
He  would  obey  only  the  Governor,  save  that  he  would  protect  the 
capitol,  public  property  and  preserve  order.  He  was  then  asked 
if  he  would  obey  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  and  he  replied  that 
he  would — all  orders  that  the  Governor  had  a right  to  give.  Of 
course,  his  answer  led  straight  to  the  question,  “What  would  you 
consider  a proper  order?”  to  which  he  wisely  answered,  “I  would 
consider  that  when  the  order  was  given.”  If  he  was  ordered  to 
clear  the  capitol  and  install  in  the  chair  either  or  both  of  the 
speakers  he  would  decline  to  do  this,  for  the  organization  of  the 
House  must  be  done  by  its  own  members.  If  lie  were  ordered  to 
fire  on  those  they  chose  to  call  rebels  he  should  decline  to  do  so, 
nor  would  he  permit  a single  shot  to  be  fired  except  in  self-defense 
or  in  the  protection  of  the  public  property.  These  were  not  the 
kind  of  answers  that  the  Governor,  Stevens,  Burrowes  and  the 
other  legislative  speakers  wanted ; they  had  already  had  enough 
of  the  General,  and  the  conference  ended  abruptly.  Meanwhile 
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the  Governor,  not  content  with  ordering  the  First  division  to 
Harrisburg',  addressed  a letter  to  Captain  Sumner,  in  command 
of  the  Carlisle  barracks,  requesting  him  to  march  his  troops  to 
Harrisburg.  The  Captain  declined,  saying  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  interfere  in  the  troubles  at  the  capitol.  which  seemed  to 
be  purely  political.  Governor  Ritner  then  wrote  to  President 
Van  Buren,  informing  him' of  all  that  had  happened,  further  add- 
ing' that  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  mob  were  John  J.  McCahan, 
of  the  Philadelphia  post-office ; Charles  F.  Muench,  a deputy- 
marshal  of  the  Middle  district  of  the  State,  and  Edward  A. 
Penniman,  an  officer  of  the  custom-house.  The  President,  reply- 
ing through  the  Secretary  of  War,  declined  to  interfere,  until  it 
appeared  certain  that  the  legislature  could  not  compose  its  differ- 
ences. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  discovered  that  General  Patterson 
had  no  intention  of  becoming  a partisan  and  using  the  soldiery 
for  a partisan  end,  he  had  no  use  for  them  and  ordered  the  troops 
to  return  to  their  homes.  He  then  called  out  Major-General 
Alexander,  commander  of  the  Eleventh  division  of  the  State 
militia,  who  lived  at  Carlisle  and  politically  was  an  ultra  Whig. 
There  were  three  companies  at  Carlisle,  numbering  about  ninety 
men ; of  these,  sixty-seven  responded.  The  battalion  was  in  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Willis  Fould,  a staunch  Democrat,  but  the  Gen- 
eral ignored  him  and  on  the  15th  of  December  started  for  Harris- 
burg. General  Patterson  and  his  soldiers  were  gone,  and  the 
Carlisle  troops  marched  into  the  market-house  and  then  to  the 
State  arsenal,  where  they  remained  for  a week.  The  end  was 
now  swiftly  approaching.  On  the  17th  of  December,  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Sturdevant  of  Luzerne  county,  and  Montclair  of 
Union  county,  legally  elected  Whig  members,  abandoned  their 
party  and  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the  Hopkins  House. 
Thus  increased,  it  had  a legal  majority  without  regard  to  the 
eight  Democrats  from  Philadelphia  whose  rights  to  seats  Stevens’s 
“rump  house”  had  disputed.  The  Senate,  however,  was  unwilling 
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to  co-operate  with  the  House  and  continued  its  hostility  for  ten 
days  longer,  when  that  body  finally  yielded  and  by  a vote  of 
seventeen  to  sixteen  “resolved,  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  Senate  is  now  organized  and  ready  to 
proceed  to  business.”  A joint  committee  was  then  appointed  by 
both  branches  to  inform  the  Governor  that  the  legislature  was 
organized.  The  returns  were  then  opened,  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution  were  declared  carried,  and  the  election  of  David 
R.  Porter  as  Governor  was  promulgated.  But  the  fires  did  not 
soon  die  down.  Both  Houses  appointed  select  committees  to  in- 
quire into  the  “causes  of  the  disturbances  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  December,  1838.”  A large  mass  of  testimony  was  taken, 
elaborate  reports  were  made  and  by  this  time  all  had  cooled  off 
and  began  to  laugh  over  the  attempt  of  Stevens  and  his  colleagues 
to  steal  the  legislature  and  Governor. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PORTER'S  ADMINISTRATION-1839-1845 

DAVID  R.  PORTER,  who  became  Governor  in  1839,  was 
born  near  Norristown  two  years  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  1790.  From  his  father,  who  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  the  son  inherited  strong  qualities.  At  Nor- 
ristown Academy  he  fitted  himself  for  Princeton  College,  which 
he  did  not  enter  on  account  of  its  destruction  by  fire.  After  his 
father’s  appointment  as  Surveyor-General  of  the  State  he  took  his 
son  with  him  as  an  assistant  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  studied  law. 
Business  drew  him  into  Huntingdon  county,  from  which  in  1819 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Assembly.  For  several  years  he 
held  some  county  offices ; meanwhile  he  was  much  interested  in 
farming,  and  in  1836  was  elected  a member  of  the  State  Senate. 
His  marked  qualities  were  soon  recognized,  and  without  aspiring 
to  leadership,  he  rose  to  a commanding  position. 

Elected  Governor  in  1838,  he  was  the  first  to  serve  under  the 
new  constitution.  His  opening  message  is  a review  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  an  appeal  for  economy  and  good  government, 
the  separation  of  the  government  from  banking,  the  lessening  of 
the  number  of  corporations  and  a strong  plea  for  education.  A 
few  days  afterward  he  presented  another  message  relating  to  the 
finances  of  the  State.  The  House  was  Democratic,  while  the 
Senate  was  controlled  by  Whigs.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
$30,174,304.  Of  this  sum  $22,229,003  had  been  spent  for  canals 
and  railroads,  and  more  than  a quarter,  or  $5,945,201.  had  been 
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contracted  within  three  years.  The  large  sum  of  $3,928,117  was 
either  clue  or  would  be  within  a few  months.  This  sum  must  be 
met,  but  whether  besides  doing  so  the  public  improvements  should 
go  on  was  another  question.  If  they  were  to  be  continued, 
Ritner  had  regarded  the  following  as  the  most  useful : Erie  ex- 
tension, $500,000;  North  Branch  canal,  $500,000;  Gettysburg  rail- 
road, $300,000;  West  Branch  canal,  $200,000;  Wiconisco  canal, 
$100,000;  Allegheny  feeder,  $100,000.  The  canal  commissioners 
had  recommended  $1,200,000  for  each  of  the  first  two  objects, 
doubled  the  Governor’s  recommendation  for  the  Gettysburg  rail- 
road and  Allegheny  feeder,  recommended  $286,000  for  the  Wic- 
onisco canal  and  $300,000  for  the  Sinnemahoning  extension. 
The  commissioners  also  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1,256,467  “as  necessary  for  the  permanent  repair  and  prosperity 
of  the  improvements.”  Though  in  favor  of  a judicious  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  public  improvements,  the  Governor  sug- 
gested to  the  legislature  the  impolicy  of  applying  the  funds  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  present  time  to  any  other  work  than 
the  main  lines  and  their  immediate  tributaries.  How  did  the 
Assembly  respond  to  these  recommendations  ? It  appropriated 
sums  varying  from  $500  to  $10,000  for  roads  and  bridges  all  over 
the  State,  including  $3,000  to  the  Mechanics’  society  at  Lancaster. 
After  repeating  his  faith  in  the  main  scheme  of  internal  improve- 
ments, he  said : “Influenced  bv  unfortunate  causes  and  counsels, 
the  legislature  of  the  State  has  recently  tended  to  distract  the 
attention  and  divide  the  means  of  the  public  by  the  prosecution  of 
various  undertakings  unconnected  with  the  main  lines  and  in 
many  instances  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  private  companies;  thus 
placing  the  public  means  under  their  unlimited  control,  when  the 
faith  of  the  commonwealth  was  already  pledged  to  apply  its 
resources  to  the  completion  of  its  own  works  and  to  the  payment 
of  its  own  liabilities.  It  is  manifest  at  a glance  that  just  so  far 
as  the  original  system  has  been  departed  from,  so  far  has  the 
system  itself  been  retarded,  and  the  public  money  has  been  squan- 
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dered  upon  unproductive  objects.  It  has  only  been  within  the 
last  few  years  that  this  infraction  of  the  internal  improvement 
system  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  To  a person  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts  it  would  be  a question  not 
easy  to  solve,  from  an  examination  of  the  recent  appropriation 
bills,  whether  the  main  lines  of  our  improvements  were  prose- 
cuted on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  importance,  or  merely  as 
pretext  for  lavishing  upon  numberless  other  subordinate  objects 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  money  of  the  people.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  that  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  the  appropriations  to 
secondary  objects  have  been  made  first,  while  the  appropriations 
to  the  main  lines  have  thus  far  failed  entirely.  It  will  be  but  one 
step  farther  in  the  departure  from  the  original  system  to  drop  the 
main  lines  altogether  and  henceforth  disperse  the  treasures  of  the 
Commonwealth  among  incorporated  companies,  local  prejudices, 
local  interest  and  expert  bargaining  to  secure  in  the  general 
scramble  the  largest  share  of  the  public  money.” 

The  remark  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  that  a million 
and  a half  dollars  were  needed  to  render  the  canals  “adequate  to 
transact  the  business  which  may  and  should  be  done  upon  them,” 
led  to  a legislative  investigation,  and  the  committee  found  that 
“the  amount  required  for  repairs  was  greatly  exaggerated.”  The 
committee  could  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  late  reports  made 
by  the  engineer,  occasion  seemed  to  be  taken  and  a disposition 
was  strongly  manifested  to  swell  the  estimates  to  an  unreasonable 
amount.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  some  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  canal  commissioners,  evinces  an  earnest 
desire  to  create  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  under 
the  late  administration  the  public  improvements  had  been 
neglected,  and  had  suffered  from  the  want  of  timely  repairs.  Of 
such  negligence  the  committee  found  no  evidence.  The  com- 
mittee deprecated  the  introduction  of  anything  like  political  or 
party  feeling  in  the  prosecution  or  management  of  our  internal 
improvement  system,  but  the  inference  was  too  glaring  to  escape 
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observation,  and  too  palpable  to  be  permitted  to  pass  unrebuked. 
The  committee  then  proceeded  to  show  in  detail  how  greatly  the 
estimate  made  by  the  board  for  repairs  surpassed  what  a liberal 
policy  demanded.  The  plot  now  thickens  and  henceforth  our 
legislative  records  are  full  of  the  story  of  internal  improvements, 
which  for  several  years  overshadows  all  others.  There  was  a vast 
amount  of  floating  indebtedness  to  be  paid  off  that  was  affecting 
the  credit  of  the  State.  Party  politics,  too,  was  playing  havoc 
with  all  the  appointments.  Appropriations  were  irregularly  made 
and  all  work  was  fitfully  done,  costing  far  more  than  it  would  if 
made  in  a regular  manner.  One  of  the  investigations  relating  to 
the  Gettysburg  railroad  may  be  briefly  described.  It  was  a 
parallel  line  to  the  main  works  to  a considerable  extent,  and  if 
completed  would  have  diverted  trade  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  A road  was  to  be  built  from  Columbia 
to  Gettysburg  and  then  there  would  be  a through  line  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio.  The  committee  remarked  that  of  all  the  works 
of  doubtful  expediency  constructed  by  the  State,  there  was  none 
so  useless,  so  expensive  or  of  as  little  value  as  this.  It  was  com- 
menced by  fraud  and  intrigue  and  will  end  in  disgrace  and  loss 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  road  was  to  cost  $77,340  per  mile, 
nearly  double  as  much  as  any  other  road  at  that  time  built  in  the 
country.  Six  sections  which  were  estimated  to  cost  $37,660  had 
cost  $99, 18 1.  Sections  had  been  relet  at  greatly  advanced  prices 
to  the  old  contractors,  without  abandoning  the  former  contracts 
or  stopping  work  under  them,  or  without  advertising  for  pro- 
posals. Politics  had,  indeed,  played  its  disastrous  part.  During 
the  election  of  1838  those  who  were  conducting  the  works  inter- 
fered in  the  pending  election  for  Governor.  The  superintendent 
raised  the  contractors’  prices  by  a connivance  at  the  provisions 
and  injunctions  of  the  law,  and  the  contractors  in  turn  taxed  the 
men  engaged  upon  the  work  as  laborers  large  proportionate 
amounts  of  their  hard  earnings  to  bet  upon  Mr.  Ritner’s  election, 
and  to  bear  the  electioneering  expenses.  In  some  cases  this  sys- 
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tem  of  oppression  and  robbery  was  resisted  and  the  money  col- 
lected by  an  appeal  to  the  law. 

When  Governor  Porter  came  to  have  a knowledge  of  the 
public  improvements  his  zeal  for  them  greatly  cooled.  He  de- 
clared in  his  first  annual  message  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  exhibit  the  actual  productiveness  of  our  internal  improvements 
in  a light  somewhat  less  flattering  than  that  in  which  it  had  usually 
appeared.  . . . “It  had  been  customary  to  state  the  gross 

amount  of  tolls  derived  from  the  canals  and  railroads  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  yielded  that  sum 
clear  of  all  deductions  for  management  and  repairs.  The  con- 
stant yearly  increase  of  tolls  had  served  as  a powerful  stimulant 
to  the  prosecution  and  extension  of  the  entire  system  of  our  im- 
provements. Men  of  sanguine  feelings  had  confidently  looked 
forward  to  an  early  day  on  which  the  tolls  arising  from  our 
improvements  would  not  only  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  State 
debt,  but  yield,  in  addition,  a large  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the 
extinguishment  of  the  principal.  Local  interest  and  ardent  public 
enterprise  readily  concurred  in  this  opinion.  We  had  embarked 
in  the  system  too  deeply,  both  in  pecuniary  investments,  and  in 
a State  pride,  to  turn  back.  The  great  undertaking  must  go 
through ; we  had  pledged  our  faith,  our  firmness  and  our  ability 
to  that  effect,  and  we  gathered  hope  and  confidence  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  our 
governors,  legislators  and  people  have  deceived  themselves  and 
deceived  each  other  in  pursuit  of  the  favorite  object.  It  forms  no 
just  ground  of  censure  against  the  active  supporters  of  our  system 
of  internal  improvements  that  they  have  fallen  short,  far  short,  of 
public  expectation,  in  the  amount  of  revenue  they  afforded.  The 
time  may  perhaps  arise,  at  no  very  distant  day,  when  the  increase 
of  our  population,  business  and  wealth  will  enable  us  to  realize  the 
flattering  anticipations  of  the  early  friends  of  the  system." 

The  income  from  tolls  and  motive  power  for  1835  had  been 
$684,357;  repairs  and  cost  of  motive  power,  $431,626.  1836, 
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income  $671,849;  repairs,  $551,024.  1837,  income,  $975,350; 

repairs,  $883,516.  1838,  income,  $966,029;  repairs,  $1,069,657; 

debts  due,  $275,000;  deficit,  $378,628.  1839,  income,  $1,101,904; 

repairs,  $656,460. 

Thus  the  State  made  a poor  showing  as  a builder  and  manager 
of  canals  and  railroads.  Those  in  charge  had  covered  up  the 
truth,  and  the  public  had  been  fooled  into  believing  that  the 
improvements  paid.  As  long  as  the  people  were  not  taxed  they 
did  not  care.  The  State,  instead  of  paying,  kept  borrowing  and 
telling  the  people  that  eventually  enough  would  come  from  the 
works  to  pay  all  expenses,  interest,  and  the  debt  itself.  The 
time  was  rapidly  coming  when  the  truth  would  be  known  and 
the  people  be  compelled  to  foot  the  bill.  Indeed,  the  time  had 
now  come  when  the  Governor  had  to  tell  a part  of  the  truth.  “The 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,”  he  said,  in  his  message  of  1840, 
“have  been  for  several  years  gradually  verging  on  towards  deeper 
and  deeper  embarrassment,  until  we  have  at  length  reached  this 
unexpected  deficiency  of  funds  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  it.  The  people  have  been  told  again  and  again  that 
our  fiscal  condition  was  flourishing  and  prosperous,  while  in  fact 
our  prosperity  was  all  based  on  paper  calculations  and  loans,  which 
we  are  just  now  beginning  to  perceive  bear  interest,  and  are  some 
day  to  be  paid.”  The  sale  of  the  public  property  was  imprac- 
ticable and  the  Governor  was  firmly  opposed  to  more  loans.  Tax- 
ation, therefore,  was  the  only  expedient. 

Accordingly,  on  the  nth  of  June,  1840,  a tax  “to  create  addi- 
tional revenue  to  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  interest  and 
the  extinguishment  of  the  debts  of  the  Commonwealth,”  which 
was  to  bring  in  $600,000  annually,  was  imposed.  It  was  to  be 
collected  for  five  years.  Its  advocates  believed  that  the  sum  thus 
raised,  together  with  other  resources,  would  “probably  liquidate 
the  interest  account  without  further  resort  to  loans  for  that  pur- 
pose.” It  provided  “such  a rate  for  the  assessment  of  taxes  as 
to  fall  with  gentle  weight  on  those  who  are  little  able  to  bear  any 
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addition  to  their  expenses.”  The  articles  taxed  were  those  purely 
of  luxury,  gold  watches,  pleasure  carriages,  household  furniture 
exceeding  in  value  $300,  together  with  bonds,  bills,  and  notes  of 
solvent  obligors,  bank  stock,  or  stock  in  other  corporations,  yield- 
ing dividends  of  at  least  one  per  cent.,  salaries  of  public  officers 
and  real  estate.  Although  this  act  undoubtedly  operated  with 
some  hardship  upon  those  who  fell  within  its  provisions,  still  they 
did  not  suffer  much,  for  they  did  not  belong  to  the  poorer  classes. 
Governor  Porter  defended  his  scheme  of  taxation  in  his  next 
message.  He  said:  “I  recommended  taxation;  that  recommend- 
ation was  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  it  is  a source  of  proud 
gratification  to  me  when  I consider  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, almost  to  a man,  so  far  as  I have  been  informed,  with  a 
firmness  and  patriotism  worthy  of  themselves,  have  yielded  to 
this  necessity  without  murmur  or  repining.  I feel  fully  con- 
vinced that  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  at  farthest,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prudence,  and  with  strict  economy  in  the 
management  of  our  affairs,  the  income  of  our  improvements  will 
render  renewal  of  this  law  wholly  unnecessary.” 

Still,  all  did  not  pay  the  taxes  so  willingly.  The  Governor 
had  presented  a too  rosy  view.  Indeed,  his  own  language  be- 
trayed the  truth.  “If,”  he  said,  “any  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  necessity  of  this  tax,  let  these  questions  be*  answered  by 
those  objecting.  Does  not  Pennsylvania  owe  this  debt?  Is  she 
not  morally  and  legally  bound  to  pay  it  and  its  interest  as  it  falls 
due?  Can  they  point  out  any  other  mode  by  which  this  can  be 
done?”  At  that  time  no  tax  had  yet  been  collected.  The  act 
was  amended  in  various  ways  in  1841  to  make  it  more  palatable. 
The  county  commissioners  were  delinquent  and  some  of  them 
made  no  returns,  consequently  the  Governor  was  quite  unable  to 
give  the  legislature  much  information  on  the  subject,  except  that 
only  a small  amount  of  taxes  had  been  collected.  This  was  not 
strong  proof  that  the  people'  were  willing  to  pay  and  to  save  the 
State  credit.  The  Governor  talked  well,  declared  that  the  debt 
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must  be  paid,  and  that  taxes  must  be  imposed.  On  this  subject 
there  was,  he  said,  no  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  All  agree  that  whenever  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  have  entered  into  engage- 
ments conformably  to  the  constitution  and  laws,  whether  these 


engagements  have  been  characterized  by  due  prudence  and  a 
proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public  or  not,  the  honor  of 
the  State,  the  permanence  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  a 
sacred  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  public  engagements,  require  that 
the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  energies  of  her 
citizens  be  put  in  requisition  to  meet  her  public  engagements 
promptly,  punctually,  and  unhesitatingly.  But  the  uncomfortable 
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fact  is,  if  they  thought  so,  they  set  their  good  intentions  aside  by 
not  paying  their  taxes.  They  were  strangely  delinquent  for  a 
people  who  believed  in  maintaining  the  faith  of  the  State.  They 
were  more  interested  in  escaping  the  payment  of  their  taxes, 
which  would  save  the  honor  of  the  State,  than  in  preserving  it  at 
a slight  sacrifice,  perhaps,  to  themselves. 

Another  remedy  was  to  sell  the  State  stocks,  railroads  and 
canals.  This  was  intimated  by  the  Governor  in  his  first  message 
in  1840,  especially  the  sale  of  the  bank  stocks.  There  were  two 
strong  reasons  for  doing  this;  they  would  bring  a good  price, 
yield  some  much-needed  money,  and  again  the  State  would 
thereby  be  divorced  from  the  banks.  Once  more  they  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments  and  were  discredited  institutions.  “The 
interest  of  the  State,”  said  the  State  treasurer,  A.  H.  Read,  in 
1841,  “as  a banker  is  necessarily  subjected  to  all  the  fluctuations, 
suspensions,  and  explosions  of  the  present  miserably  defective 
system.  The  aid  and  countenance  accorded  to  suspended  banks, 
in  virtue  of  a partnership  with  the  Commonwealth,  naturally 
tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  morals  in  the  community,  to  de- 
press the  character  of  the  State  for  high  moral  sentiment,  and  to 
impress  a withering  stain  upon  our  national  escutcheon.  The 
only  objection  ever  made  to  the  sale  of  these  stocks  is,  they  are 
productive.  This  is  not  even  a plausible  objection.  They  are 
productive' stocks,  and  therefore  will  command  a fair  price  in  the 
market,  with  the  advantage  of  a prompt  and  ready  sale,  and  hence 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pressing  exigencies  of  an  exhausted 
treasury.  Even  were  it  morally  honest,  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  continue  a partnership  with  suspended  banks,  it  cannot 
be  right,  when  the  public  creditor,  who  has  confided  in  the  faith 
and  honor  of  the  State,  is  daily  knocking  at  your  treasury  in 
vain.”  The  productive  character  of  this  investment  of  the  peo- 
ple’s money  is  not  a legitimate  argument,  because  governments 
are  instituted  for  specific  purposes,  and  not  at  liberty  to  engage  in 
any  and  every  pursuit  which  may  present  the  stimulus  of  large 
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profits.  If  admitted  as  an  argument,  it  would  prove  too  much; 
it  would  justify  the  Commonwealth  in  commencing  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  iron,  and  in  growing  silk  and  wool,  or  any 
other  business  of  equal  profits  with  that  of  banking.  What  would 
be  the  conduct  of  a prudent  individual  in  like  circumstances? 
His  credit  exhausted,  his  notes  at  a discount,  further  loans  re- 
fused, no  means  of  paying  interest  on  his  accumulated  debts,  large 
investments  previously  made  in  reference  to  his  principal  business 
lying  dead  and  unproductive  for  the  want  of  a small  additional 
sum,  would  he  hesitate?  Would  he  not  instantly  part  with  his 
bank  stocks  to  relieve  his  embarrassment  and  put  his  affairs  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  resource  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  February  I but  the  sale  of  a portion 
of  these  stocks.”  The  Governor  also  recommended  at  the  same 
time  the  sale  of  the  motive  power  on  the  State  railroads,  including 
locomotive  engines,  cars,  tenders,  workshops,  engine-houses, 
depots,  wells,  water-power,  sheds,  mechanical  instruments,  and 
all  other  appurtenances  of  motive  power. 

In  Governor  Porter’s  first  message  he  strongly  urged  a separa- 
tion of  the  State  and  banking  institutions.  He  said  : “The  asso- 
ciation of  private  individuals  with  the  State  in  banking  institu- 
tions results  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
Whatever  hopes  may  have  been  founded  on  such  association  by 
the  legislature,  that  the  banks  thus  owned  would  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  aid  the  Commonwealth,  have  been  illusory.  Although  the 
State  owns  3,750  shares  of  stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  bank,  5,233 
shares  in  the  Philadelphia  bank,  and  1,708  shares  in  the  Farmers’ 
and  Mechanics’  bank,  yet  she  has  not  such  a share  in  the  direction 
of  either  as  to  control  any  of  their  proceedings,  and  derives  no 
benefit  from  the  partnership.  Her  capital  is  used  by  her  indi- 
vidual associates  for  purposes  of  private  gain  and  speculation, 
and  the  Commonwealth,  when  she  wants  money,  is  compelled  to 
look  elsewhere.  I,  therefore,  recommend  the  passage  of  a law 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  State’s  stock  in  said  banks,  at  such 
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time  and  in  such  manner  as  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  to  the 
State;  or,  if  it  be  found  that  such  sale  cannot  be  made  without 
too  great  a sacrifice,  owing  to  adverse  circumstances  or  other 
causes,  that  authority  be  given  to  declare  their  charters  annulled 
and  to  divide  the  assets  among  the  State  and  private  stockhold- 
ers.” 

Never  did  sounder  reasons  exist  for  selling  public  property, 
yet  the  legislature  refused  to  give  the  Governor  authority  to  sell. 
Did  the  banks  oppose  the  sale  of  them?  Did  they  fear  that  they 
would  decline  in  value  by  the  sale  of  such  a large  quantity,  or  by 
the  retirement  of  the  State  as  a shareholder?  Whatever  the 
reasons  might  have  been  the  stocks  began  to  decline.  And  still 
the  legislature  declined  to  sell,  though  the  value  of  the  stocks  was 
depreciating  and  the  credit  of  the  State  was  sinking  still  lower. 
Although  the  bankruptcy  of  the  State  was  staring  the  Governor 
in  the  face,  and  he  was  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  save  its 
credit,  he  continued  to  urge  the  completion  of  the  public  improve- 
ments. If  they  were  not,  various  enterprises  would  be  revived; 
if  they  were,  it  was  doubtful  if  they  would  pay  much.  These  were 
the  North  Branch  extension  from  Lackawanna  to  the  New  York 
line,  to  connect  there  with  the  New  York  system;  the  Erie  exten- 
sion from  Greenville  to  Erie  harbor,  and  the  Wiconisco  canal  from 
Duncan’s  island  to  Wiconisco  creek,  and  a short  road  to  avoid 
an  inclined  plane  at  Columbia.  In  1840  $3,322,333  had  been 
spent  on  these  and  $4,553,503  were  needed  to  finish  them  ; and  the 
Governor  urged  their  completion,  notwithstanding  their  doubtful 
utility.  The  Gettysburg  railroad  was  dead,  for  all  time;  that 
sink  was  finally  closed,  but  the  time  had  not  quite  come  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  rest  of  these  ill-conceived  enterprises.  The  true 
policy,  so  Governor  Porter  thought,  was  to  finish  these  and  build 
no  more.  The  State  treasurer  in  1841  still  declared  that  the 
policy  heretofore  pursued  of  negotiating  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  public  works,  thereby  stimulating  industry,  maintain- 
ing the  character  and  dignity  of  the  State,  and  placing  us  in  the 
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front  rank  in  the  march  of  improvement,  is  in  the  main  approved, 
that  the  public  debt  is  a matter  of  regret  only  in  so  far  as  the 
fruits  thereof  have  been  recklessly  squandered  on  local  projects. 
But  a public  debt  should  always  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  avail- 
able resources.  There  was  a point,  however,  beyond  which  that 
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The  illustration  shows  the  obverse  and  reverse 
sides  of  a cross  which  is  one  of  several  relics 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  river  about  one  mile  west  of 
Great  Island.  The  original  of  the  above  is 
owned  by  Dudley  H.  Martin,  the  finder.  These 
crucifixes  were  probably  given  the  Indians  by 
Jesuit  missionaries.  An  unauthenticated  story 
tells  of  a mission  where  Evangeline,  immortal- 
ized by  Longfellow,  stopped  in  search  for  her 
lover,  which,  if  true,  might  explain  the  many 
relics  found  in  the  locality.  To  give  further  color  to  the  story,  a warrant  of  land  near  by 
was  taken  out  in  1794  by  Robert  Ritchey  and  named  Acadia,  which  name  it  still  retains. 
Photographed  especially  for  this  work  by  C.  Alex.  Shempp 


policy  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  point  in  Pennsylvania  had 
already  been  reached.  The  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit  and  any  further  effort  to  extend 
it  would,  if  successful,  sever  the  cords  of  our  social  compact,  part 
us  from  the  anchor  of  our  hope,  and  wreck  us  in  the  gulf  of  State 
bankruptcy.  The  system  of  loans  was  at  an  end.  The  source 
of  revenue  had  failed;  that  fountain  had  become  dry;  we  could 
not,  if  we  would,  obtain  further  loans.  The  tax  law  of  the  last 
session,  contrary  to  expectation,  had  failed  to  revive  our  waning 
credit ; our  stocks  continued  to  decline  in  the  market.  The  eagle- 
eyed  capitalist,  comparing  our  resources  with  the  liabilities  in- 
curred, refused  to  receive  them,  and  if  not  from  an  enlightened 
policy,  from  imperative  necessity,  we  must  change  our  mode  of 
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action ; we  must  have  recourse  to  our  vendible  and  available  re- 
sources for  the  completion  of  our  splendid  system  of  internal 
improvements.  At  last  the  borrowing  power  was  exhausted, 
while  the  people  who  were  so  willing  to  come  to  the  rescue  and 
save  the  declining  credit  of  the  State  by  paying  their  taxes  were 
scarce.  But  was  there  no  income  from  their  gigantic  system  of 
canals  and  other  modes  of  transportation?  Nearly  twenty  years 
had  expired  since  beginning  them,  and  it  was  quite  time  that  some 
revenue  should  come  from  them  unless  this  was  to  utterly  fail. 

The  main  line  of  improvements,  though  built  at  a cost  far 
greater  than  to  a private  individual,  would  have  paid  a handsome 
profit  if  it  had  been  managed  by  the  State  after  its  completion. 
But  individuals  who  are  always  alert  to  make  a fortune  quickly 
stepped  in  and  undertook  to  use  the  means  of  transportation  thus 
prepared  for  their  own  gain,  and  so  the  State  reaped  no  profit 
from  its  undertaking.  It  had  simply  prepared  a splendid  way 
for  a fresh  set  of  individuals  to  reap  great  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  other  people  of  the  State.  But  others  besides  them  profited. 
The  contractors  and  employees  were  legion  and  their  claims 
against  the  State  were  innumerable.  If  a contractor  bid  far  below 
another  and  less  than  he  ought,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go  on  with 
his  work,  confident  that  the  legislature  would  reimburse  him  in 
the  end.  Such  a method  destroyed  the  whole  force  and  effect 
of  competition  in  bidding  for  contracts,  because  the  contractor  did 
not  care  how  low  he  took  the  contract,  provided  he  had  some 
assurance  that  the  legislature  would  remunerate  him  “and  which 
he  had  a strong  assurance  they  would  do  from  the  legislation  of 
the  last  few  years  on  the  subject.” 

A few  dissatisfied  contractors  and  others  imposed  on  the  cre- 
dulity and  stimulated  the  ambition  of  some  member  of  the  leg- 
islature to  offer  a petition  complaining  of  public  grievances.  A 
committee  to  investigate  was  appointed,  subpoenas  were  issued, 
and  straightway  swarms  of  hungry  confederates  repaired  to  the 
seat  of  government  to  prosecute  their  claims  before  the  legis- 
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lature,  to  lounge  at  the  public  expense  and  join  in  a wholesale 
pillage  of  the  treasury.  In  the  close  of  the  session  the  com- 
mittee reports,  “the  witnesses  return  to  their  homes  and  laugh 
at  the  trick  as  they  pocket  the  spoils.”  A large  portion  of  the 
legislative  expenses  is  incurred  in  this  way.  The  extraordinary 
increase  of  these  expenses,  over  those  of  all  other  departments 
of  the  government,  has  been  of  late  years  a matter  of  just  com- 
plaint. At  last,  in  1842,  the  Governor  began  to  think  it  was  time 
for  the  State  to  retire  from  the  transportation  business.  He  had 
reached  this  conclusion  with  respect  to  banking  business  before 
he  became  Governor,  but  it  needed  some  more  hard  experience 
of  sham  contracts,  worthless  officials,  and  a lack  of  income  to 
convince  him  that  the  State  was  not  prepared  to  build  and  manage 
canals  and  railroads.  The  story  of  trying  to  complete  the  North 
Branch  and  Erie  extension  canals  was  disheartening.  They  had 
cost  far  more  than  the  estimates ; the  contractors  had  taken  all 
they  could  get  and  serenely  continued  to  work,  confident  that  the 
legislature  would  amply  compensate  them  for  their  patriotic  en- 
deavors to  complete  the  canals. after  the  commissioners  were 
unable  to  supply  any  more  funds.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the 
Governor  hesitated  to  call  a halt.  One  reason,  and  a potent  one, 
was  that  contractors  would  have  a new  class  of  claims  for 
remuneration  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  State’s  abandonment 
of  its  work.  “Contractors  who  have  gone  on  to  the  work,  and 
perhaps  executed  the  least  profitable  part  of  it,  will  have  fair 
claims  on  the  justice  of  the  legislature  for  remuneration  for  the 
losses  they  have  sustained  by  an  abandonment  of  the  work  by  the 
State.”  “Judging  from  the  success  which  usually  crowns  per- 
severance in  similar  applications  before  the  legislature,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  this  class  of  claimants  will  not  go  away 
unanswered  and  unsatisfied.”  The  Governor  declared  that  if  the 
State  were  out  of  debt  he  would  not  favor  selling  the  transporta- 
tion lines,  but,  oppressed  as  the  State  was,  its  credit  gone,  unable 
to  borrow  any  more,  he  proposed  to  sell  the  Columbia  railroad 
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and  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  A little 
later  he  was  ready  to  sell  all ; and  public  opinion  was  moving  in 
the  same  direction. 

We  may  now  turn  to  other  matters.  In  October,  1839,  most 
of  the  banks  in  Philadelphia  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  State  followed  their  example.  The 
banks  generally  throughout  the  Union  did  likewise,  except  those 
of  New  York  city-.  The  suspension  came  as  a surprise  to  the 
public,  paralyzed  business  and  shook  public  and  private  credit. 
From  all  classes  of  the  community,  save  those  alone  who  were 
interested  in  banks,  was  heard  a loud  and  deep  condemnation  of 
the  measure.  Innumerable  remedies  were  suggested,  some  look- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  these  institutions,  others  to  their  pun- 
ishment and  extirpation,  and  the  Governor  was  besought  to  con- 
vene the  legislature  at  an  earlier  day  to  consider  measures  for 
relieving  the  banks  and  the  people.  There  were  at  that  time  fifty- 
two  banks  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  sixty 
million  dollars.  Some  had  been  so  disregardful  of  the  law  con- 
cerning returns  as  to  make  no  returns,  or  such  imperfect  ones 
that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  accuracy  in  the 
amount  of  their  circulations,  specie,  or  debts  due  to  them.  Their 
notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  thirty-three  million  dollars  and 
the  amounts  due  to  them  perhaps  seventy  millions.  “Stocks  in 
our  railroads,  canals,  turnpikes,  etc.,  were  held  by  some  of  these 
banks,  and  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions,  bonuses  or  dividends, 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  general  fund  in  the  State  treasury, 
and  to  the  support  of  the  common  school  system.  Their  charters 
expired  at  various  periods  between  that  time  and  1870,  and 
the  stock  in  them  was  owned  by  a great  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages,  classes,  conditions  and  pecuniary  means.  The  capitalists  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  those  of  moderate  means,  widows,  orphans 
and  guardians,  all  own  stock  in  our  several  banking  institutions.” 
Thus  the  business  interests  and  banking  institutions  were  inti- 
mately connected  together  and  mutually  exerted  a powerful  in- 
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fluence  on  each  other.  From  one  point  of  view  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people  at  this  time  from 
what  it  was  in  1816-18.  Then,  as  now,  the  country  was  Hooded 
with  foreign  goods,  which  low  duties,  and  credit  upon  those 
duties,  enabled  foreigners  to  introduce  and  then  create  a large 
debt  abroad.  Then,  as  now,  the  banking  capital,  banking  facili- 
ties, and  bank  issues  were  increased  beyond  what  the  necessities 
of  the  country  for  the  healthful  transaction  of  its  business  re- 
quired. Then  the  spirit  of  speculation  had  infected  the  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  other  portions  of  the  community;  now,  however, 
the  farmers  were  generally  out  of  debt  and  flourishing;  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  classes  were  the  principal  sufferers  by 
an  undue  expansion  of  the  credit  system.  A large  amount  was 
due  abroad,  borrowed  for  creating  banks,  canals,  railroads,  and 
other  purposes,  and  also  by  the  State.  The  banks  had  acted  as 
the  brokers  on  a large  scale  in  negotiating  the  State  loans  with 
foreign  capitalists.  But  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  had 
created  the  loans,  and  were  therefore  responsible  for  furnishing 
the  chief  aliment  in  feeding  the  credit  system.  It  was  no  doubt 
true  that  the  inordinate  increase  of  banks  in  late  years  had  been 
partly  produced  by  the  immense  accumulation  of  State  credits 
and  had,  in  some  degree,  stimulated  the  action  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  by  affording  agents  to  negotiate  and  cus- 
tomers to  consume  the  avails  of  the  stock  when  negotiated. 

Until  within  the  last  year  the  State  had  been  able  to  borrow 
money  without  difficulty  on  State  stocks  in  Europe  and  to  pay 
the  interest  arising  in  former  loans  by  new  ones.  The  people 
felt  no  inconvenience  from  this  inflated  system  of  credits  and 
seldom  reflected  that  a day  of  reckoning  would  come,  when  the 
State  could  then  -pay  debts  no  longer.  States,  banks,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals  all  moved  forward  in  harmonious  union, 
borrowing  all  they  could  and  wherever  they  could,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  future  ability  and  means  of  repayment.  The  delu- 
sion was  over  at  last.  State  stocks  were  unsalable,  a drug  in 
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foreign  markets,  and  the  State  was  asked  to  pay  the  interest  on 
its  permanent  loans,  and  had  no  means  of  paying  unless  specie  was 
exported,  “except  to  rely  on  the  remote  avails  of  our  agricultural 
productions  or  dispose  of  more  State  stock,  at  a ruinous  sacrifice.” 
The  legislature  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  attempted  to  pre- 
scribe a remedy.  So  strongly  entrenched  were  the  banks  in  the 
Assembly,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  passage  of  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s stern  recommendations.  On  the  3d  of  April,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  banks  which  did  not  pay  on  demand  all  their  notes, 
bills,  deposits  and  other  liabilities  in  gold  or  silver  coin  should 
forfeit  their  charters.  The  Governor  in  his  next  message  stated 
that  though  the  day  fixed  for  resuming  specie  payments  was  more 
remote  than  he  wished  at  the  time,  yet  the  period  of  indulgence 
had  nearly  passed  away  and  there  was  good  ground  to  believe 
that  the  banks  would  be  prepared  to  discharge  their  liabilities  in 
specie.  Should  they  do  so,  by  continuing  strictly  to  observe  the 
law  and  fulfilling  the  just  expectations  of  the  public,  they  might 
regain  the  confidence  they  had  lost,  and  especially  if  they  adopted 
better  regulations.  One  of  the  most  immediate  advantages  re- 
sulting to  the  community  from  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
would  be  the  entire  expulsion  from  circulation  of  the  illegitimate 
brood  of  small  notes  that  had  been  poured  in  from  the  neighboring 
States  on  all  sides  in  defiance  of  law  and  of  the  most  active  en- 
deavors to  suppress  them.  We  could  conclude  without  recom- 
mending that  no  increase  of  banking  capital  be  made  under  any 
circumstances,  and  that  effectual  provision  be  made  by  law  that  if 
any  bank  should  at  any  time  hereafter  suspend  specie  payments 
it  should  Ire,  ipso  facto,  a forfeiture  of  its  charter.  Nothing  short 
of  an  absolute  and  unconditional  provision  of  this  kind  could 
arrest  the  frequent  over-issues  by  the  banks,  induced  by  the  inor- 
dinate cupidity  of  those  under  whose  directions  they  may  be  con- 
ducted. But  the  Governor’s  hopes  were  not  to  be  realized.  The 
greatest  irregularity  still  prevailed  in  the  currency.  There  was 
not  much  of  that  wretched,  illegal  trash  in  circulation  which  dur- 
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ing  the  early  part  of  the  last  six  years  had  infected  all  sections  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  forms  of  notes,  checks,  certificates,  etc., 
of  corporations  and  individuals  for  small  sums,  put  forth  without 
lawful  authority  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  law,  but  there 
was  still  a large  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  ostensibly  legal, 
and  purporting  to  be  of  equal  value,  because  founded  on  the  faith 
of  the  State,  by  whatever  bank  issued,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  discredited  and  repudiated  by  the  very  institutions  for 
whose  benefit  and  relief  they  were  authorized  to  be  issued. 

In  1841  the  legislature  authorized  the  banks  to  issue  notes 
below  $5  to  the  amount  of  $3,100,000  as  a loan  to  the  State,  that 
were  to  be  used  in  paying  its  expenditures,  schools,  pensions  and 
the  like.  • By  this  plan  banks  were  authorized  to  issue  notes  to 
the  amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions  to  the  loan  and  pay 
them  into  the  State  treasury,  and  any  holder  of  $100  or  more  of 
them  could  present  them  to  the  issuing  bank  and  when  doing  so 
was  entitled  to  an  order  on  the  auditor-general  for  an  equal 
amount  of  stock.  In  this  manner  were  they  to  be  redeemed ; 
meanwhile  the  banks  were  entitled  to  one  per  cent,  interest  on 
them  while  they  were  in  circulation.  They  were  to  be  received 
by  the  bank  that  issued  them  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  it,  and  on 
deposit,  like  currency,  and  the  State  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
re-issue  them.  The  Governor  vetoed  the  bill,  but  the  banks  were 
too  strong  for  him.  They  succeeded  in  passing  the  bill  over  his 
veto,  and  he  was  compelled  to  execute  the  law.  “I  did  hope,”  he 
said  in  his  message  in  1842,  “that  some  of  the  evils  which  have  re- 
sulted from  it  might  have  been  obviated  if  it  was  enforced  by  me 
and  acted  upon  in  a spirit  of  enlarged  wisdom  by  the  banks  them- 
selves.” This  hope  had  been  vain.  The  worst  anticipations  had 
been  realized.  The  Governor  thought  the  law  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, the  loan  forced,  and  the  banks  compelled  to  begin  the  pay- 
ment of  specie  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Governor  Porter  was  not  less  zealous  in  trying  to  restrict  the 
spread  of  corporations.  In  his  message  of  1840  he  said:  “Let 
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the  increase  of  corporations  hereafter  be  limited  to  cases  of  un- 
doubted public  utility,  where  individual  capital  and  enterprise  are 
insufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  intended,  and  let  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  control  or  abolish  them,  be  at  all  times  ex- 
pressly reserved.  A system  resting  on  opposite  principles  must 
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eventually  transfer  nearly  all  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  the  business  of  the  people,  to  corporate 
bodies,  and  then  silently  but  effectually  achieve  a revolution  in 
our  civil  relations;  for  if  the  obligations  of  men  may  be  converted 
into  those  of  a limited  and  artificial  nature,  instead  of  a direct 
personal  responsibility,  it  is  manifest  that  the  very  elementary 
principles  of  society  are  changed.  We  shall  be  constrained  under 
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such  change  to  reach  the  citizen,  not  by  the  immediate  process  of 
the  law,  but  by  its  clumsy,  indirect  application  to  him  in  an  ideal 
state  of  existence  created  by  legislation  and  rendered  independent 
of  the  usual  responsibility  of  the  members  of  society.  This  is 
the  condition  of  things,  complicated  and  clogged  by  corporate 
exceptions  and  privileges,  towards  which  our  recent  system  of 
legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  hastening  us,  and  at  which  we 
shall  sooner  or  later  arrive,  unless  it  be  abandoned.” 

Notwithstanding  Porter’s  unflinching  opposition  to  the  banks, 
to  every  form  of  wasteful  legislation  and  corruption,  to  more 
effective  taxation,  he  was  re-elected  in  1842  by  a large  majority. 
His  re-election  was  a triumph  of  principle,  proof  that  the  people 
had  at  last  aroused  from  their  torpor  and  desired  a better  govern- 
ment. His  re-election  was  a cause  of  rejoicing  by  every  honest 
man  having  any  pride  in  his  State  and  desire  to  have  it  raised 
from  the  low  place  into  which  it  had  sunk. 

Porter  had  not  served  long  in  his  second  term  when  the  finan- 
cial crash  came,  which  he  had  striven  so  hard  to  avert.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  1843,  tf*e  State  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on 
its  debt.  Notes  for  interest  were  issued  bearing  five  per  cent, 
interest,  that  were  funded  years  afterward  by  giving  new  certifi- 
cates of  stock  bearing  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest.  There 
was  some  complaining  because  the  same  rate  of  interest  was  not 
paid  on  these  as  was  paid  on  the  original  certificates.  They 
were  given  five  times,  in  August,  1842,  and  in  February  and 
August,  1843  and  1844.  After  this  the  State  resumed  payment. 
The  relief  notes  issued  by  the  banks  under  the  law  of  May  4, 

1841,  amounted  to  $2,220,265.  These  were  presented  for  pay- 
ment at  different  times,  paid  and  cancelled.  By  January  1, 
1846,  $867,087  had  been  discharged. 

The  taxes  assessed  and  collected  during  the  first  five  years  of 
the  law  were:  1841,  assessments,  $523,200:  collections,  $33,292. 

1842,  assessments,  $663,075  ; collections,  $486,635.  1843,  assess- 

sessments,  $992,206;  collections,  $553,911.  1844,  assessments, 
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$946,055;  collections,  $751,210.  1845,  assessments,  $1,300,751; 

collections,  $1,318,332.  Total  assessments,  $4,425,289;  total  col- 
lections, $3,143,382. 

The  amount  due  December  1,  1845,  was  $873,535.  The  debt 
on  December  1,  1845,  was  $40,986,393.  The  sale  of  the  main 
line  of  the  public  works  had  been  left  the  year  before  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  people,  and  at  the  October  election  they  had  voted  in 
favor  of  selling.  The  people  were  quite  willing  to  sell  the  public 
works  for  other  reasons  than  a desire  to  lighten  their  burden  of 
taxes.  Many  were  now  heartily  sick  of  the  State’s  attempt  to 
undertake  the  transportation  business,  and  were  eager  for  its 
retirement.  They  clearly  saw  that  if  it  continued,  wastefulness, 
fraud,  and  demoralization  would  be  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ments. Last  of  all,  there  was  a large  class  who  had  been  con- 
ducting business  on  the  canals  with  great  profit  to  themselves  and 
who  wished  to  gain  still  more  by  becoming  the  owners. 

Unable  to  sell  them  for  the  price  fixed,  it  was  reduced  by  the 
legislature.  The  Beaver  division  of  the  Wyoming  line  on  the 
North  Branch,  forty-three  miles,  and  the  French  creek  feeder, 
costing  in  the  aggregate  $1,222,927,  were  given  away  in  1845,  the 
closing  of  the  first  chapter  in  this  miserable  business.  Meanwhile 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  House  made  a final  effort 
to  stay  the  tide  and  convince  the  people  that  the  retention  of  the 
public  works  was,  after  all,  desirable.  The  committee  asserted 
that  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
main  line,  “the  public  mind  was  very  much  excited  in  consequence 
of  the  State  debt  and  the  contemplated  increase  of  taxation.” 
The  committee  sought  to  show  that  the  works  were  improving  in 
value  and  would  ultimately  pay.  Besides,  they  would  then  pass 
into  the  control  of  a private  corporation,  and  these  “have  gener- 
ally been  considered  obnoxious  to  the  public  weal ; their  history  is 
one  of  entire  selfishness,  monopolizing  in  their  design  and  results; 
they  always  interfere  with  the  action  of  individual  enterprise, 
concentrating  large  amounts  of  capital,  which  necessarily  oper- 
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ates  injuriously  to  the  interest  of  men  with  small  means.”  After 
describing  the  powerful  results  of  permitting  a corporation  to  own 
the  works,  then  dabbling  and  interference  in  politics,  they  closed 
thus : “The  Commonwealth  has  been  infested  with  individuals 
who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  creating  this  oppressive 
debt,  and  have  made  princely  fortunes  by  the  operation ; and  now 
they  are  willing  to  relieve  the  people  again  by  taking  the  improve- 
ments off  their  hands,  provided  they  can  get  them  at  their  own 
price.  This  would  be  a humiliating  state  of  affairs,  and  a result 
that  all  should  deplore.  But  if  they  are  realized  by  a vote  of  the 
people  sanctioning  a sale  of  the  main  line,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
lamentable;  but  as  there  is  no  other  tribunal  to  which  an  appeal 
can  be  taken,  it  must  be  submitted  to.”  But  the  people  had  had 
enough,  and,  though  the  retirement  of  the  State  from  the  trans- 
portation business  was  not  to  come  for  several  years,  the  system 
was  doomed,  and  all  knew  it,  and  every  well-wisher  of  the  State 
felt  somewhat  relieved.  During  Governor  Porter’s  administra- 
tion, “not  a single  dollar  had  been  appropriated  and  paid  towards 
the  commencement  of  any  new  work  whatever and  the  thoughts 
of  all  except  those  who  were  fattening  on  the  system  were  bent  on 
extricating  the  State  from  the  public  works  and  from  the  disgrace 
with  which  they  had  covered  it. 

During  Governor  Porter's  administration  serious  riots  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia,  due  to  the  hostility  to  the  foreign  element 
in  the  city.  A new  party  had  arisen,  the  Native  American,  which 
insisted  that  only  native-born  citizens  should  be  elected  to  public 
office.  This  new  party  held  a public  meeting  in  Kensington  on 
May  3,  1844.  This  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
district,  and  the  latter  attacked  the  meeting  in  large  force.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  there  on  May  6,  when  the  Irish  renewed 
the  attack  with  bricks  and  firearms.  One  American  was  killed 
and  several  were  wounded.  The  next  day  the  Natives  held  an 
indignation  meeting  in  Independence  square.  A number  of 
speakers  exhorted  to  peace,  but  to  no  avail.  The  crowd  adjourned 
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to  Kensington,  where  a serious  conflict  ensued,  in  which  a num- 
ber were  killed  and  others  wounded.  Although  the  militia  under 
General  Cadwalader  appeared  in  the  evening,  the  rioting  contin- 
ued. Several  Catholic  churches  were  burned  and  other  valuable 
property  was  destroyed.  On  May  io,  Governor  Porter  arrived 
and  large  bodies  of  soldiers  were  called  into  service,  but  not  until 
damage  had  been  done  amounting  to  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

This  spirit  of  hostility  smouldered  only  to  break  forth  again 
in  July.  On  the  fifth  of  this  month,  it  was  discovered  that  arms 
had  been  taken  into  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  in  South- 
wark. The  people  gathered  in  a large  multitude  about  the  church 
and  demanded  a search,  and  a supply  of  muskets,  powder,  and 
cartridges  was  found  in  it.  The  militia  was  again  called  forth 
to  protect  the  place,  but  the  mob  could  not  be  controlled.  The 
church  was  secretly  entered  at  night  and  fired,  but  the  fire  was 
extinguished.  The  crowd  procured  firearms  and  at  one  time  were 
in  possession  of  three  cannon,  which  they  used  both  against  pri- 
vate citizens  and  the  militia  with  deadly  effect.  On  July  8,  Gov- 
ernor Porter  was  assured  that  if  the  soldiers  were  withdrawn  the 
civil  authorities  could  maintain  peace.  This  line  of  action  was 
followed  and  order  was  restored. 

Among  the  events  of  Porter’s  administration  an  important 
reform  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  1842  the  Assembly  abolished 
imprisonment  for  debt.  Before  that  time  a debtor  who  had  a 
judgment  rendered  against  him  for  more  than  $5.33  had  a right 
to  a stay  of  execution.  An  act  of  the  legislature  then  attempted 
to  secure  to  his  family  the  articles  of  absolute  household  necessity 
by  exempting  them  from  execution,  a provision  which  was  very 
often  defeated  by  the  right  of  another  creditor  to  take  the  person 
of  the  father  of  a family  in  execution  for  a sum  less  than  $5.33, 
upon  obtaining  judgment.  The  family  of  the  unfortunate  debtor 
was  then  compelled  to  a forced  sale  of  the  articles  intended  to  be 
protected  from  execution  in  order  to  relieve  the  person  of  the 
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debtor,  and  thus  there  was  a power  directly  to  produce  a sale  of 
those  articles  of  essential  household  convenience  which  the  legis- 
lature designed  to  defend  upon  motives  of  humanity.  In  those 
thickly  populated  districts  where  pawn  brokers  do  exist  they  were 
applied  to  to  advance  money  upon  clothes,  beds,  furniture,  tools, 
and  kitchen  furniture,  in  order  to  enable  the  unfortunate  debtor  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a trifling  suit  before  a magistrate  and  avoid  a 
place  which  should  be  the  receptacle  of  guilty  men  and  criminals. 
For  the  evidence  of  such  we  need  only  recur  to  the  great  variety  of 
articles  which  were  commonly  advertised  for  sale  at  those  estab- 
lishments. These  were  wrenched  from  the  distress  of  the  poor 
man’s  family,  to  support  and  supply  the  means  of  existence  which 
that  odious  and  cruel  law  afforded  to  a magistracy,  oppressively 
numerous,  and  in  many  instances  too  eager  to  gain  advantage  of 
the  existence  of  a fee  bill  to  permit  anything  to  escape  that  would 
permit  them  to  charge  a fee.  In  the  rural  districts  these  evils 
were  not  so  frequent. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  three  years  prior  to  1830,  three  thousand 
and  one  persons  were  imprisoned  for  debt.  The  poorest  debtor 
only  received  one  five  cent  loaf  daily  from  the  county  and  had  the 
use  of  two  blankets,  some  of  which  were  not  of  sufficient  length. 
The  loaf,  which  ought  to  have  weighed  one  and  one-half  pounds, 
was  often  deficient  in  weight.  The  poorest  debtor  had  nothing 
hut  bread,  water,  blankets,  room,  fire.  As  the  laws  were  then, 
honesty  of  intention  and  purpose  had  no  preference  over  roguery. 
The  rich  villain  who  was  a rogue  in  a transaction  of  thousands  of 
dollars  could  then,  as  now,  obtain  hail,  appeal,  or  escape;  but  the 
poor  man,  for  a debt  of  one  dollar,  was  dragged  before  a magis- 
trate, no  bail,  thence  to  prison,  there  to  mingle  with  those  initiated 
in  various  tricks  of  fraud,  to  return  upon  society  with  the  impres- 
sions there  received  and,  at  the  least,  a disgraced  man,  smarting 
with  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  fellow  men. 

Governor  Porter’s  administration  had  been  stormy  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end — a long,  incessant  conflict  with  the  legis- 
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lature.  He  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  on  his  own  prerogatives.  He  regarded  his 
own  office  as  an  independent,  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  a message  to  the  Senate  he  said : “Claiming  to  un- 
derstand and  respect  the  rights  of  the  senate,  I shall  studiously 
avoid  any  infringement  upon  them ; and  claiming  also  to  under- 
stand the  rights  and  duties  of  the  executive  under  the  constitution, 
I shall  take  special  care  that  they  shall  not  be  invaded  and  will 
maintain  them  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  Independence  and 
harmony  of  action  only  can  be  preserved  by  strictly  observing  the 
rights  of  all  departments  of  the  government.”  Governor  Porter’s 
whole  administration  was  guided  by  this  spirit  of  firmness  and 
determination.  On  this  account,  he  frequently  made  political 
enemies  ; indeed,  his  opponents  even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
impeach  him.  In  1842,  a specific  charge  was  made  that  he  had 
used  his  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  resumption  act  of 
1840.  A legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  charges,  and  after  hearing  much  evidence  the  whole  proceed- 
ings were  dropped.  Political  passion  finally  subsided,  and  when 
the  Governor  retired  from  office  it  was  with  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  served  the  State  courageously  and  well. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


SHUNK'S  AND  JOHNSTON'S  ADMINISTRATIONS— 1845-1852 

GOVERNOR  PORTER  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Rawn 
Shunk,  whose  father  had  emigrated  from  the  Palatinate  in 
1715,  and  finally  settled  at  the  Trappe  in  Montgomery 
county.  Pennsylvania.  Here  Francis  was  born  on  Aug.  7,  1788. 
As  his  parents  were  very  poor,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
schools  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  When  not  more 
than  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  regularly  employed  on  the  farms  in 
his  neighborhood.  By  his  untiring  industry,  however,  he  ac- 
quired much  knowledge,  and  he  became  a teacher  when  only  fif- 
teen years  old.  Between  1803  and  1812,  he  was  employed  during 
the  winter  months  as  master  of  the  village  school,  while  during 
the  summer  he  continued  to  labor  on  the  farm.  In  1812  he  was 
appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the  surveyor-general’s  office,  and 
while  thus  employed  he  had  an  opportunity  to  take  up  the  study 
of  law  with  Thomas  Elder,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg.  In  1814 
Shunk  enlisted  in  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  on  re- 
turning was  appointed  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  filled  this  office  for  a number  of  years  with 
great  ability,  and  afterwards  became  secretary  of  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners.  In  1838  Governor  Porter  appointed  him 
secretary  of  state,  and  on  retiring  from  this  office  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Pittsburg. 

In  1844,  Shunk  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  his  term  of  office  almost  coincides  with  that  of  James  Iv.  Polk 
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as  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
governorship,  the  United  States  became  involved  in  war  with 
Mexico.  The  President  was  authorized  to  employ  the  militia 
and  to  call  into  service  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  He  requested 
Governor  Shunk  to  have  six  regiments  of  volunteer  infantry  en- 
rolled, and  held  in  readiness  for  muster  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  The  term  of  enlistment  was  for  a year,  or  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  feeling  of  patriotism  ran  high ; for 
within  thirty  days,  ninety  companies,  or  sufficient  to  fill  nine 
regiments,  offered  to  serve.  On  December  15,  1846,  the  first 
regiment  of  volunteers  was  organized  at  Pittsburg;  while  on 
January  5,  1847,  die  second  regiment  was  ordered  to  rendezvous 
at  the  same  place.  These  regiments  were  commanded  respective- 
ly by  Colonels  Wynkoop  and  Geary.  The  State  afterwards  mus- 
tered several  additional  companies,  and  all  the  troops  that  went 
to  the  front  made  a valiant  record  in  the  hard  fought  battles  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

During  Shunk’s  administration,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
State  was  greatly  improved.  The  financial  storm  had  passed  by 
and  men  were  recovering  from  their  reverses,  while  everywhere 
prosperity  was  visible.  The  State  was  paying  interest  on  its 
debt,  and  the  revenue  was  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenditures.  The 
failure  to  sell  the  public  works  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
legislature  led  to  their  continued  ownership  and  management  by 
the  State.  The  income  from  this  source  improved  somewhat ; 
but  not  much,  and  public  sentiment  was  apparently  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  experiment.  The  banks  were  clamoring  for 
more  charters;  but  the  Governor  was  steadfastly  set  on  limiting 
the  number.  He  did,  however,  consider  the  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing a system  of  free  banking,1  which  was  in  operation  in 
some  of  the  States.  One  great  merit  of  this  system  was  that  it 
prevented  special  legislative  grants.  After  examining  every  fea- 
ture of  this  free  banking  plan,  the  Governor  opposed  it,  and  he 

’See  message  of  1848,  p.  9. 
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set  forth  his  objections  as  follows:  “If  this  system  of  converting 
State  stock  into  banking  capital,  and  hypothecating  it  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  bank  issues  were  not  a delusion,  mortgages 
on  real  estate  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  which  would 
afford  an  equal,  if  not  a better  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
notes,  and  by  this  process  the  whole  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
country  might  be  converted  into  banking  capital  and  the  people 
into  a nation  of  bankers.  But  suppose  all  real  estate  were  thus 
set  afloat,  made  negotiable,  would  it  not  show  the  whole  scheme 
illusory  and  unsound?’’ 

The  legislature  still  continued  to  grant  charters,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor to  sign  them,  afterwards  condemning  himself  for  so  doing. 
His  remarks,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  development  of  corporate 
life  are  interesting  reading:  “While  all  the  great  departments  of 
business  in  the  Commonwealth  are  prosperously  conducted,  under 
free  and  equal  competition,  there  are  yet  some  men  who  seem  to 
stand  still  while  the  world  is  going  on  around  them  and  who  cher- 
ish the  antiquated  notion  that  the  timid,  contracted  and  selfish 
aggregation  of  wealth  under  the  protection  of  corporate  privileges 
is  preferable  for  the  transaction  of  business  to  the  free,  ardent 
and  bounding  capabilities  of  individual  enterprise — a power 
which  since  William  Penn  arrived  on  these  shores,  in  1682,  has 
changed  an  immense  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields  and  has,  in  this 
march  of  civilization  and  improvement,  provided  for  the  wants, 
the  comforts,  the  education  and  refinement  of  two  million  of  free 
people.  What  have  corporations  done  towards  this  great  achieve- 
ment? Where  are  the  trophies  of  their  generous  spirit?  They 
are  behind  the  times;  they  belong  to  an  age  that  is  past.  The 
time  was  in  other  countries,  when  all  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  usurped  by  despotic  governments ; when  a grant  by  the  king 
to  a portion  of  his  subjects,  of  corporate  privileges  to  carry  on 
trade,  or  for  municipal  purposes,  was  a partial  enfranchisement, 
and  made  the  means  of  resuming  some  of  their  civil  rights.  In 
this  age  and  country,  under  our  free  system,  where  the  people  are 
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sovereign,  to  grant  special  privileges  is  an  inversion  of  the  order 
of  things.  It  is  not  to  restore,  but  to  take  away  from  the  people 
their  common  rights  and  give  them  to  a few.”1 

Governor  Shunk  opposed,  therefore,  all  accumulations  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  as  well  as  all  special  legislation  for 
the  privileged  class.  It  was  this  sense  of  justice  which  led  him 
to  urge  the  enactment  of  laws  extending  certain  rights  to  mar- 
ried women.  Before  that  time,  the  State  had  been  negligent  in 
this  matter.  By  the  then  existing  laws,  the  husband  on  marriage 
had  the  power  to  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  personal  estate 
of  his  wife.  When  he  thus  acquired  the  ownership,  he  might 
dispose  of  it  by  will  at  his  death  to  whom  he  pleased.  The  wife 
had  no  control  of  her  own  personal  estate,  or  that  of  her  husband 
during  her  marriage,  and  at  her  death  she  had  no  power  to  dis- 
pose of  even  that  which  was  her  own,  by  will : but  the  whole  be- 
longed to  her  husband.  He  might  encumber  his  estate  by  con- 
tracting debts  without  the  consent  of  his  wife,  and  upon  his  dying 
intestate,  she  was  only  entitled  to  the  one-third  of  the  personal  es- 
tate, and  a life  estate  in  one-thircl  of  the  real  estate,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  debts.  If  the  estate  was  not  sufficient  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  she  lost  all.  Governor  Shunk  strongly  urged 
a modification  in  these  laws,  so  as  to  give  married  women  the 
rights  of  property.  He  said : “The  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  age  has  developed  and  secured  the  rights  of  man,  and  has 
redeemed  woman  and  elevated  her  from  the  degrading  position 
she  occupied,  and  placed  her  where  she  always  should  have  been, 
at  the  side  of  her  husband,  his  equal  in  rank  and  dignity.  Then 
why  should  her  rights  of  property  still  be  to  a great  extent  con- 
trolled by  the  contracted  enactments  of  an  age  when  her  husband 
was  her  lord,  and  he  might  chastise  her  by  law,  as  if  she  were  a 
servant.”  Following  the  Governor’s  advice,  the  legislature,  in 
1848,  enacted  the  first  law  extending  to  women  the  rights  of 
property.  Strangely  enough,  however,  these  rights  were  frit- 

1 Message  1848,  p.  9. 
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tered  away  by  several  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
greatly  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  original  enactment. 

Governor  Shunk  also  favored  a change  in  the  law  relating  to 
the  separation  of  married  persons.  From  the  beginning  of  the 


Physician;  soldier;  scholar;  president  Continen- 
tal Congress,  1787;  governor  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, 1789-1802.  Reproduced  especially  for  this 
work  from  print  in  possession  of  Mrs.  William 
M.  Darlington 

Commonwealth  it  had  been  the  policy  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract  for  other  causes  than  adul- 
tery. These  causes  were  enumerated  in  an  act  passed  in  1815. 
They  embraced  a wide  range  and  seemed  to  provide  for  all  the 
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grievances  that  might  arise  “in  this  interesting  relation,”  requir- 
ing legal  interposition.  During  the  first  period  of  ten  years  after 
passing  this  law,  sixteen  divorces  were  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, forty-two  during  the  next  similar  period,  and  ninety  during 
the  third.  Governor  Shunk  remarked  in  his  message  of  1847: 
“Special  acts  of  the  legislature  for  disturbing  the  contract  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  are  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  good  citizen,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  disregard  of 
the  marriage  vows,  and  the  facilities  for  releasing  parties  from 
their  obligations  are  strong  indications  of  degeneracy  in  public 
virtue  and  public  morals.  The  Governor  believed  that  the  special 
legislative  divorce  had  a dangerous  tendency,  and  should  be  exer- 
cised. if  at  all,  in  cases  only  “of  extreme  hardship  and  unques- 
tionable propriety.”  The  law  was  finally  changed,  and  the  legis- 
lature relieved  from  granting  divorces.  Since  then,  the  courts 
alone  have  been  entrusted  with  this  power. 

From  time  to  time  the  Governors  had  remarked  on  the  evil 
tendency  of  special  legislation ; but  none  had  described  the  evils 
so  plainly  as  Shunk.  He  said  that  the  demand  for  special  legis- 
lation had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  which  no  industry  of 
the  Assembly  would  be  able  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  ses- 
sion to  justify  if  the  practice  was  continued.  This  evil  had 
grown  from  small  beginnings.  At  first  the  legislature  had  time 
enough  to  consider  the  merits  of  every  subject  presented;  but 
with  the  increase  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the  expansion  of 
industry,  the  subjects  of  legislation  rapidly  multiplied.  There 
was  need,  therefore,  of  enacting  general  laws  that  would  cover 
all  matters  worthy  of  attention ; or  else  many  of  them  would  pass 
unnoticed.  To  prevent  the  latter  result,  arrangements  of  various 
kinds  are  made  to  secure  their  adoption.  Thousands  of  mer- 
itorious bills  have  been  enacted ; but  by  unworthy  means,  because 
they  were  improperly  opposed  or  otherwise  endangered.  The 
constant  struggle  for  charters  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration. 
Most  of  these  were  without  any  objectionable  features,  and  would 
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be  passed  by  a modern  legislature  without  opposition.  But  in 
the  earlier  days  there  were  several  strong  objections  to  them — 
the  chief  one,  perhaps,  because  they  were  regarded  as  monopolies 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  When  they  ceased  to  possess  this 
character,  and  were  nothing  more  than  mere  aggregations  of 
men  with  limited  .pecuniary  responsibilities,  the  legislature  would 
have  greatly  lessened  its  labors  had  it  enacted  general  laws  per- 
mitting individuals  to  he  incorporated  at  an  earlier  period.  By 
so  doing,  the  work  of  legislation  would  have  been  expedited  and 
bargains  among  law  makers  would  have  been  fewer.  Much 
trouble  would  have  been  wholly  averted  by  the  enactment  of  gen- 
eral laws,  thus  greatly  abridging  the  quantity  of  legislation.  The 
slowness  in  evolving  general  laws  from  special  ones,  when  the 
reasons  for  doing  this  were  so  strong,  is  a most  singular  thing  in 
the  history  of  American  legislation.  At  no  time  would  any  one 
have  opposed  such  laws,  because  they  were  of  general  applica- 
tion for  the  public  welfare  and  not  for  any  special  time  or  class. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  delayed  much  longer.  Governor  Shunk 
expressed  an  idea  that  had  grounded  itself  at  last  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  before  long  would  be  embodied  in  legal  form  and 
endowed  with  a real  practical  life. 

In  1847,  Governor  Shunk  was  re-elected  for  a second  term. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1848,  he  was  attacked  with  a pulmonary 
trouble  which  assumed  a fatal  character.  On  the  morning  of 
July  9 lie  had  a severe  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  On  that  day, 
feeling  that  his  days  were  numbered,  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
of  resignation : 

“To  the  People  of  Pennsylvania: 

“It  having  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  deprive  me  of  the 
strength  necessary  to  the  further  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  to  lay  me  on  a bed  of  sickness,  from  which 
T am  admonished  by  my  physicians,  and  my  own  increasing  debil- 
ity, 1 may,  in  all  human  probability,  never  rise,  I have  resolved, 
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upon  mature  reflection,  under  a conviction  of  duty,  on  this  day, 
to  restore  to  you  the  trust  with  which  your  suffrages  have  clothed 
me,  in  order  that  you  may  avail  yourselves  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  to  choose  a successor  at  the  next  general  election.  I, 
therefore,  hereby  resign  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  direct  this,  my  resignation,  to  be 
hied  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

“In  taking  leave  of  you  under  circumstances  so  solemn,  accept 
my  gratitude  for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.  My 
prayer  is,  that  peace,  virtue,  intelligence,  and  religion  may  per- 
vade all  your  borders — that  the  free  institutions  you  have  inherit- 
ed from  your  ancestors  may  remain  unimpaired  till  the  latest  pos- 
terity— that  the  same  kind  Providence,  which  has  already  so  sig- 
nally blessed  you,  may  conduct  you  to  a still  higher  state  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  happiness— and  when  the  world  shall  close  upon 
you,  as  I feel  it  is  soon  about  to  close  upon  me,  that  you  may  en- 
joy the  consolations  of  the  Christian’s  faith,  and  be  gathered, 
without  a wanderer  lost,  into  the  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd 
above. 

“Francis  R.  Shunk.” 

“Harrisburg,  July  9,  1848.” 

A few  days  later  Francis  Shunk  died,  and  his  body  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  old  Lutheran  burying  ground  at  the  Trappe,  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  where  he  had  spent  his  youthful  days  of  toil. 
He  was  succeeded  by  William  Freame  Johnston,  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  By  a provision  of  the  constitution  of 
1838  if  any  vacancy  occur  by  death,  or  otherwise,  in  the  office 
of  Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate  becomes  acting  Gov- 
ernor. This  constitution  also  provided  that  if  the  vacancy  occurs 
three  months  before  the  general  fall  election,  the  acting  Governor 
shall  order  a new  election ; but  “the  writ  shall  issue  at  least  three 
calendar  months  before  the  election.”  If  a notice  of  three  full 
months  could  not  be  given,  then  the  election  must  be  postponed 
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for  a year.  Governor  Shank  resigned  on  the  last  day  possible, 
and  Mr.  Johnston  did  not  assume  authority  until  July  26.  There- 
fore, by  a strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  the  new  election 
must  go  over  for  a year.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Johnston  ordered 
an  immediate  election  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  He 
explained  his  motives  for  this  course  of  action  in  a message  to 
the  legislature.  He  wished  to  avoid  all 
charges  of  selfishness,  and  he  believed 
it  the  safest  plan  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  the  decision  of  the  people.  The 
result  of  the  election  was  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Johnston  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years. 

The  new  Governor  was  born  at 
Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county,  No- 
vember 29,  1808.  His  father  was  a na- 
tive of  Scotland,  migrating  to  America 
in  1796.  Young  Johnston  received  a 
common  school  and  academic  education  ; 
after  which  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1829.  He  soon  af-  Arthur  St-  Clair  Monument 
terwards  removed  to  Armstrong  county. 

where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  taking  a leading  place 
in  his  profession.  He  served  as  district  attorney  of  the  county, 
and  was  a member  of  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1847  Johnston  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and 
became  president  of  that  body.  This  placed  him  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  Governor  Shrink,  on  the  latter’s  resignation,  July  9, 
1848. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  to  command  Governor  Johnston’s  at- 
tention was  that  of  the  material  interests  of  the  State.  He  real- 
ized that  the  Commonwealth  possessed  unrivalled  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth,  and  in  his  opinion  the  best  instrument  to  de- 
velop this  wealth  was  a protective  tariff.  He  defended  this  pol- 
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icy  in  his  first  message,  as  follows:  “The  price  of  labor  is  regu- 
lated by  its  demand  and  the  value  of  the  article  it  produces. 
Hence,  whatever  increases  profitable  labor  is  substantially  bene- 
ficial to  the  working  classes  and  affords  them  the  means  of  com- 
fort, the  delights  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  the  opportunity  of 
exalting  their  condition,  and  with  performing  with  safety  to  the 
country  the  duties  of  citizens.  The  manufacturer,  if  he  be  sus- 
tained in  his  enterprise,  produces  this  result  by  opening  to  the 
laborer  a new  source  of  employment.  It  is  frequently  urged  that 
the  system  of  protection  to  domestic  industry  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  manufacturer  than  to  the  laborer,  as  it  enables  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  fabrics  for  a higher  price,  and  to  realize  a better  profit 
on  his  capital;  but  is  not  the  capital  of  the  laborer  also  involved 
in  the  fabric,  and  also  does  he  not  receive  a reward  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  article?  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  his 
daily  bread,  the  wants  of  his  family,  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, all  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  establishment  at  which  he 
is  employed,  and  the  objection  can  have  little  weight.”  At  the 
time  when  this  message  was  written,  the  tariff  of  1846  was  still  in 
operation.  Framed  mainly  for  revenue,  it  discriminated  against 
protection.  Governor  Johnston  realized  that  our  great  resources 
needed  protection,  and  he  frequently  referred  to  the  subject,  al- 
ways showing  a familiar  knowledge  of  economic  literature. 

During  Johnston’s  administration  steps  were  taken  to  publish 
the  records  of  the  State.  The  papers  from  early  colonial  times 
remained  in  single  manuscript  copy,  and  they  were  in  constant 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Governor,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1851,  referred  to  the  subject  as  follows:  “My  attention 

has  been  called  to  the  large  body  of  original  papers  in  the  State 
Department,  connected  with  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  his- 
tory of  the  State,  and  their  extremely  exposed  and  perishing  con- 
dition. These  records  are  worth  preservation,  as  containing  au- 
thentic information  of  the  action  of  our  fathers  in  the  struggle 
for  national  existence.  In  the  Capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with 
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the  sympathies  of  her  patriotic  people,  was  independence  nurtured 
and  declared.  Her  soldiers  were  most  numerous  around  the 
standard  of  the  nation,  and  there  were  more  battlefields  on  her 
soil  than  in  the  same  area  elsewhere.  Every  memorial  of  those 
days  of  devotion  and  trial  should  be  faithfully  preserved.  There 
exists  a single  copy  in  manuscript  of  the  minutes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Executive  Council,  a document  by  far  too  valuable  to  re- 
main longer  within  the  reach  of  accident  or  mutilation.  It  would 
be  gratifying  to  a large  body  of  our  constituents  if  the  Assembly 
would  authorize  the  employment  of  a competent  gentleman  to  se- 
lect and  arrange  for  publication  these  memorials  of  an  interesting 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.”  Following  the 
Governor’s  recommendation,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a competent  person  to  select  and  arrange 
for  the  publication  of  these  valuable  documents.  Under  the  su- 
pervision of  Samuel  Hazard,  twenty-eight  volumes  of  Colonial 
Records  and  Pennsylvania  Archives  were  published.  The  work 
has  been  continued  in  recent  years,  and  only  a few  months  ago  the 
fourth  series  of  the  Archives  appeared  from  the  press. 

As  early  as  1844,  attention  was  directed  to  the  neglected  con- 
dition of  the  insane  poor  of  the  State;  while  two  years  later  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  an  asylum  within  ten  mules 
from  the  capital.  A farm  was  purchased  adjoining  Harrisburg, 
and  in  1848  the  erection  of  a suitable  building  was  commenced. 
This  philanthropic  movement  was  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  valuable  assistance  was  also  rendered  by  Miss  Dorothy 
L.  Dix. 

It  was  not  until  the  administration  of  Governor  Johnston  that 
the  public  school  system  became  general  throughout  the  State. 
This  was  accomplished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1848,  which 
read  as  follows : “That  the  common  school  system,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed,  held  and  taken  to  be 
adopted  by  the  several  school  districts  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
that  the  school  directors  of  districts  from  which  the  undrawn 
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appropriations  were  taken,  in  1844,  shall  levy  and  assess  a tax  to 
enable  them  to  receive  the  State  appropriation,  and  be  entitled  to 
a deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  paid  into  the 
county  treasury  for  State  purposes  for  two  years.”  I11  1848. 
when  this  act  was  passed,  there  were  still  nearly  two  hundred  non- 
accepting  school  districts;  but  within  two  years  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  one  hundred.  Wickersham  states,  however,  that 
an  inquiry  made  in  1868  “revealed  the  astonishing  fact  that  there 
were  still  twenty-three  districts  in  the  State,  with  about  six  thou- 
sand children,  that  had  no  common  schools  in  operation.”  But 
the  system  had  taken  firm  hold  and  was  bound  to  grow.  The 
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grading  of  schools  went  on  in  the  villages  and  towns,  and  some 
of  the  cities  had  already  established  flourishing  high  schools.  In 
1852,  at  the  close  of  Johnston’s  administration,  there  were  9,699 
schools  in  operation,  with  an  attendance  of  480,778  pupils  and 
11,713  teachers.  The  tax  amounted  to  $982,196.22,  and  the 
expenses  had  reached  $1,116,919.25.  The  material  growth  of 
the  system  was  rapid  and  its  progress  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1849  a sinking  fund  for  paying  the  State  debt  was  estab- 
lished. The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  auditor-general 
and  State  treasurer  were  created  a board  to  apply  all  the  income 
derived  from  the  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances,  banks,  railroads, 
etc.  Many  persons  counted  on  some  magical  results  from  the 
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operation  of  such  a fund.  There  was  virtue,  indeed,  in  it,  which 
consisted  of  the  appropriation  of  a part  of  the  public  revenues  to 
paying  the  debt.  If  the  law  was  regarded,  and  the  funds  ap- 
plied and  no  more  debt  created,  then  in  time  the  sinking  fund 
would  effect  a discharge  of  the  debt. 

Excitement  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ran  high  during 
Johnston’s  administration.  The  Governor  was  a strong  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  and  much  space  was  devoted  to  the  subject  in  his 
first  message.  Among  other  things  he  said  : “While  the  com- 

promises of  the  constitution  should  be  maintained  in  good  faith 
towards  our  Southern  brethren  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
preserved  with  equal  fidelity  to  ourselves.  No  encroachments, 
however  sanctioned  by  use,  should  be  acknowledged  as  prece- 
dents for  further  wrongs  against  the  interests,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union.  If  slav- 
ery be,  in  itself,  an  infraction  of  human  rights — if  it  be  directly 
opposed  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  free  institutions — if  it 
destroy  the  equality  of  power  in  the  general  government,  by  en- 
larging, where  it  exists,  the  constitutional  representation — if  it 
possess  a direct  or  indirect  influence  against  Northern  and  West- 
ern policy  and  interests,  by  promoting  a system  of  laws  destruct- 
ive of  domestic  industry,  and  vitally  affecting  free  labor — if  it  re- 
tard the  natural  growth  of  population  and  improvement,  by  the 
appropriation  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  to 
the  injury  of  the  many — if  it  be  in  open  defiance  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  march  of  rational  truth,  and  the  enlightened  policy 
of  mankind — it  is  time  to  arrest  its  further  progress.  These,  it 
is  believed,  are  the  settled  convictions  of  our  citizens,  and  their 
determination  to  maintain  them  is  unalterable.” 

The  adoption  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  aroused  in- 
tense excitement  throughout  the  State.  While  Governor  John- 
ston was  a bitter  opponent  of  slavery,  he  believed  that  the  na- 
tional authority  must  be  respected,  and  that  fugitive  slaves  should 
be  returned  to  their  masters.  He  regarded  the  law  as  vicious 
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and  unjust;  but  held  that  it  should  be  obeyed  until  repealed  from 
the  statute  hooks.  About  a year  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  a serious  riot  occurred  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  as 
the  result  of  an  effort  made  by  a party  of  slave  holders  to  recover 
some  fugitive  negroes.  It  appears  that  in  September,  1851,  a 
number  of  colored  men  had  taken  refuge  near  Christiana,  Lan- 
caster county,  and  a bloody  battle  ensued  when  seven  of  them 
were  about  to  be  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves.  The  slave  hunters 
visited  the  neighborhood  of  Christiana  early  in  the  morning  of 
September  the  eleventh.  The  party  consisted  of  Edward  Gor- 
such,  his  nephew,  Dr.  Pearce,  Nicholas  Hutchins,  and  others,  all 
from  Maryland,  and  Henry  Kline,  a slave-catching  constable 
from  Philadelphia.  At  daybreak  they  were  discovered  lying  in 
ambush  near  the  house  of  William  Parker,  a colored  man,  and  an 
alarm  was  sounded.  The  party  approached  the  house  and  a de- 
mand was  made  for  the  slaves.  The  colored  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood soon  gathered,  armed  with  guns,  axes  and  clubs.  There 
were  threats  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  parleying  continued  for 
an  hour  and  a half.  Castner  Hanway  and  Elijah  Lewis,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  then 
visited  the  scene  of  excitement,  the  former  on  horseback.  Kline, 
the  constable,  read  warrants  to  them  demanding  their  assistance 
in  capturing  the  slaves.  Of  course,  they  refused,  and  while  they 
were  talking,  Parker  and  several  other  colored  men  came  to  the 
door.  Gorsuch  thought  they  intended  to  escape,  and  drawing 
his  revolver,  called  his  men  into  line.  Parker  made  some  of- 
fensive remarks  to  Gorsuch,  when  a revolver  was  fired  and  the 
fighting  began  in  earnest.  Gorsuch  was  killed,  and  his  son  was 
seriously  wounded.  The  other  slave  hunters  and  officers  then 
fled,  pursued  by  the  negroes.  Several  colored  men  were  wound- 
ed, but  none  severely.  Immediately  after  the  riot  the  United 
States  marshal  from  Philadelphia  arrived  at  Christiana  with  a 
detachment  of  marines  to  keep  the  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
about  eighty  police  scoured  the  country,  arresting  many  persons 
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on  suspicion  of  having  been  involved  in  the  fight.  Castner  Han- 
way  and  Elijah  Lewis,  who  refused  to  assist  in  capturing  the 
slaves,  were  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  treason.  Thirty-five 
negroes  were  arrested  with  them  for  engaging  in  the  riot.  They 
were  all  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  confined  in  Moyamensing 
prison  for  ninety-seven  days.  Hanway  was  tried  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia  in  November,  1851, 
before  Judges  Grier  and  Kane.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
“not  guilty,”  after  which  the  charges  against  the  other  defend- 
ants were  dropped.  The  prisoners  were  then  handed  over  to  the 
authorities  of  Lancaster  county,  there  to  answer  the  charges  of 
riot  and  murder.  But  when  the  cases  came  up  for  trial  in  that 
county,  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bills  and  the  accused  parties 
were  released.  In  referring  to  these  trials,  Still,  in  his  “History 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,”  says : “Especially  were  slave- 

holders taught  the  wholesome  lesson,  that  the  Lugitive  Slave 
Law  was  no  guarantee  against  ‘red  hot  shot,’  nor  the  charges  of 
U.  S.  Judges  and  the  findings  of  Grand  Juries,  together  with  the 
superior  learning  of  counsel  from  slave-holding  Maryland,  any 
guarantee  that  ‘traitors’  would  be  hung.  In  every  respect,  the 
Underground  Railroad  made  capital  by  the  treason.  Slave- 
holders from  Maryland  especially  were  far  less  disposed  to  hunt 
their  runaway  property  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The 
Deputy  Marshal  likewise  considered  the  business  of  catching 
slaves  very  unsafe.” 

In  1851  Johnston  was  nominated  for  a second  term.  His 
Democratic  opponent  was  William  Bigler.  The  campaign  was 
unusually  spirited,  and  was  carried  on  from  midsummer  until  the 
day  of  election  in  October.  State  issues  were  forgotten ; for  the 
larger  questions  of  the  Lugitive  Slave  Law  and  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories were  demanding  universal  attention.  Bigler  was  elected 
by  a good  majority,  and  Johnston  on  retiring  from  office  en- 
gaged in  several  business  enterprises. 
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BIGLER’S,  POLLOCK’S,  AND  PACKER’S  ADMINISTRATIONS— 

1852-1861 

THE  new  Governor,  William  Bigler,  was  a good  representa- 
tive of  the  sturdy  German  element,  which  has  furnished  so 
many  able  men  for  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  State. 
He  was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  October, 
1813.  Soon  after  this  his  parents  removed  to  Mercer  county, 
where  the  family  battled  against  poverty,  depending  for  their  live- 
lihood upon  the  scanty  returns  from  a small  farm.  William  Bigler 
received  only  a common  school  education,  after  which  he  learned 
the  printing  trade  in  the  office  of  the  “Democrat,”  published  at 
Bellefonte.  After  finishing  his  apprenticeship,  in  1833,  he  re- 
moved to  Clearfield  and  started  a newspaper,  the  “Clearfield  Dem- 
ocrat.” This  venture  naturally  led  him  into  politics,  for  he  was 
a staunch  admirer  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  wrote  many  editorials 
praising  his  virtues.  In  1836  he  was  married  to  Maria  Reed, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Reed,  of  Clearfield.  Soon  after  this  event 
he  sold  his  newspaper  and  became  a partner  with  his  father-in- 
law  in  the  lumber  business.  His  first  political  venture  was  in 
1841,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  a large  majority. 
In  1844  he  was  re-elected  for  a second  term,  and  for  a while  was 
president  of  that  body.  He  entered  the  Senate  at  a distracted 
time,  and  was  fearless  in  advocating  reforms.  He  delivered  a 
powerful  speech  on  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which 
called  forth  the  remark  from  an  older  colleague:  “Young  man, 
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that  speech  will  make  you  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  if  you  be- 
have yourself  well  hereafter.”  This  prediction  came  true  in  1851, 
when  he  was  nominated  and  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Bigler's  administration  is  marked  with  stronger  features  than 
any  one  of  its  immediate  predecessors.  Once  more  the  sale  of  the 
canals  became  a prominent  question.  Since  the  failure  to  sell  the 
canals  during  Porter’s  administration,  the  State  had  been  oper- 
ating them,  but  receiving  little  more  than  the  expenditures.  Each 
year  the  old  story  was  repeated  that  the  income  was  disappoint- 
ingly small  in  consequence  of  the  freshets  or  other  mishaps,  and 
that  the  receipts  next  year  would  be  much  larger.  The  people 
now  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the  State  had  plunged  into 
canal  building  without  any  thought  of  the  consequences.  The 
North  Branch  was  not  yet  finished ; still  the  Governor  urged  its 
completion  as  soon  as  funds  could  be  obtained.  It  was  argued 
that  the  canal  was  so  nearly  done  that  it  ought  to  be  completed  to 
save  what  had  been  invested ; and  then,  too,  it  was  believed  that 
the  canal  would  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  vast  quantities  of 
coal  and  other  products.  The  management  of  the  canals  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  was  not  always  marked  with  wisdom. 
In.  1851  a statute  had  been  passed  forbidding  the  creation  of  debts 
by  the  officers  of  the  public  works,  requiring  the  payment  of  cash 
for  all  labor  and  material,  and  monthly  returns  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures.  But  the  first  year  after  this  law  had  been  enacted 
the  Governor  sadly  remarked : “The  administration  of  this  law, 

I regret  to  say,  has  not  been  as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  Its  failure 
was  owing  to  some  extent  to  a deficiency  in  the  appropriations 
and  to  other  difficulties  incident  to  the  introduction  of  a new  sys- 
tem of  business.  This  and  other  reforms  so  wisely  commenced 
within  a short  period,  with  such  additional  retrenchments  as  expe- 
rience may  have  indicated,  will  doubtless  be  rigidly  carried  out  in 
the  future  by  the  officers  controlling  that  part  of  the  public 
affairs.”  The  next  year  the  Governor  remarked  : “I  need  not  dis- 
cuss the  consequences  of  the  custom  of  making  debts  on  the  public 
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works ; its  errors  are  too  palpable  to  need  refutation  by  argument. 
In  addition  to  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  extortion  from  the 
State,  if  not  actual  fraud  upon  the  treasury,  the  idea  that  officers 


The  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne 


Minister  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
1779-1783;  after  whom  Luzerne  County  was 
named.  Reproduced  for  this  work  from  an 
engraving  in  possession  of  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society 

for  the  time  being  should  be  allowed  to  scatter  the  credit  of  the 
Commonwealth  broadcast,  to  be  redeemed  at  some  future  period 
by  their  successors,  is  a monstrosity  in  the  economy  of  public 
affairs.” 
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Governor  Bigler  frequently  urged  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  as  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  time.  There  was  not 
much  reduction,  however,  during  his  administration,  although  a 
surplus  of  one  million  dollars  had  been  thus  applied;  for  nearly  as 
much  had  been  expended  on  the  North  Branch  Canal.  In  1854 
the  Governor  fully  considered  the  desirability  of  selling  the  public 
works.  For  years  the  people  had  been  discussing  the  matter ; in 
truth,  ever  since  the  former  attempt  to  sell,  the  question  had  been 
agitated.  But  now  the  Governor’s  strong  utterance  on  the  subject 
led  to  a consideration  by  a committee,  who,  unbiased  apparently 
by  any  interest,  told  far  more  truth  than  had  ever  come  to  light. 
The  legislature  now  took  action  and  voted  to  sell  the  main  line 
for  $10,000,000.  But  there  was  no  purchaser  at  this  price,  and 
Governor  Bigler  retired  from  office  with  the  State  still  in  posses- 
sion of  its  public  works. 

During  Governor  Bigler’s  administration  the  evils  of  special 
legislation  were  set  forth  in  all  his  messages.  In  1849  a general 
law  to  encourage  manufacturing  corporations  was  passed;  yet 
during  the  next  six  years  not  a dozen  companies  had  organized 
under  it.  They  still  preferred  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  get 
special  charters.  In  the  legislative  sessions  of  1852  and  1853 
much  time  was  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  special  acts  to 
incorporate  mining  companies.  A general  law  on  this  subject 
had  been  passed,  and  although  it  was  very  favorable  in  its  terms, 
bnt  a single  application  was  made  under  it  for  mining  purposes. 
Among  other  evils  of  legislation  that  had  developed  was  the  sys- 
tem of  “log-rolling,”  or  combining  pernicious  measures  with  good 
ones  into  a single  general  bill.  By  this  means  many  vicious  laws 
were  passed.  Governor  Bigler  referred  to  this  evil  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1854,  as  follows:  “After  much  reflection  on  the  magni- 

tude of  this  evil — its  vexatious  inroads  upon  private  rights  and  its 
demoralizing  tendency  upon  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  upon 
the  more  elevated  purposes  of  legislation,  I have  determined  to 
cooperate  with  the  General  Assembly  in  the  application  of  the 
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most  efficient  means  which  their  wisdom  may  devise  for  its  re- 
moval ; but  in  the  meantime,  as  a restraining  part  of  the  law-mak- 
ing power,  I must  beg  to  be  indulged  in  claiming  the  privilege  of 
considering  each  subject  of  legislation  separately,  and  on  its 
merits,  as  contemplated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  bills  containing  a variety  of  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion, dissimilar  in  their  character  and  purposes,  cannot  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  present  executive.”  This  led  to  an  immediate 
reform  in  the  character  of  legislation.  A bill  was  passed  requir- 
ing the  subject-matter  of  each  act  to  be  fully  stated  in  its  title. 

In  1854  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  from  Harrisburg  to  Pitts- 
burg, was  completed,  thus  forming  a line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  and  aiding  powerfully  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  State.  About  the  same  time,  the 
North  Branch  canal  was  also  completed,  although  work  on  it  had 
been  discontinued  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Governor  Bigler  constantly  used  all  the  influence  of  his  admin- 
istration in  behalf  of  the  public  schools.  In  1854  a bill  was  pre- 
pared for  the  revision  of  the  school  laws,  and  when  the  measure 
was  passed  the  Governor  promptly  signed  it,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  comments  of  the  press  and  the  opposition  of  a large 
majority  of  the  people.1  This  new  law  gave  the  school  districts 
corporate  powers ; fixed  the  minimum  school  term  at  four  months ; 
arranged  a definite  course  of  study,  and  created  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  In  many  respects  the  act  of 
1854  was  the  most  important  of  all  'school  legislation  since  the 
adoption  of  the  system  in  1834.  But  the  days  of  opposition  were 
not  yet  ended,  and  it  required  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  ene- 
mies from  accomplishing  their  work  of  destruction. 

In  1854  Bigler  was  nominated  for  a second  term,  and  he  at 
once  began  a vigorous  campaign  for  reelection.  Opposed  to  him 
was  James  Pollock,  a man  of  rare  culture  and  ability.  In  the 

'Wickersham’s  History  of  Education 
in  Pennsylvania,  p.  s»5- 
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midst  of  the  canvas  Bigler  was  stricken  down  with  sickness,  and 
thus  was  unable  to  stir  up  his  followers  by  his  presence  and  ear- 
nestness. Pollock  had  allied  himself  with  the  American,  or  Know- 
Nothing  party ; while  he  was  also  an  active  leader  in  the  Free  Soil 
movement.  Bigler  had  violently  opposed  the  Know-Nothing 


Anthony  Wayne's  Homestead 

Near  Paoli.  Still  standing.  Engraved  especial- 
ly for  this  work  from  a negative  by  D.  E. 
Brinton 

party  from  the  time  of  its  first  organization.  His  attitude  towards 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  also  cost  him  many  votes.  As  a result, 
Pollock  was  elected  Governor  by  a large  majority,  and  the  wave 
of  Know-Nothingism  swept  a new  body  of  men  into  power,  many 
of  whom  had  been  but  little  known. 

James  Pollock,  the  new  Governor,  was  horn  in  Milton,  North- 
umberland county,  on  September  u,  1810.  He  received  the  best 
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educational  training,  preparing  for  college  at  the  Milton  Classical 
academy.  In  1829  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Princeton  col- 
lege, graduating  two  years  later.  After  graduation  Mr.  Pollock 
became  a student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Hepburn  at  Mil- 
ton.  In  1833  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office  in 
his  native  town.  His  public  career  began  in  1835,  when  he  was 
appointed  district  attorney  of  Northumberland  county.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1844,  and  remained  in  that  body  until  1848. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  president-judge  of  the  judicial  district 
composed  of  Northumberland,  Montour,  Columbia,  Lycoming 
and  Sullivan  counties.  Elected  Governor  in  1854,  he  served  but 
one  term,  having  refused  to  be  considered  as  a candidate  for 
renomination. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Governor  Pollock  believed  the  time  had 
long  since  come  for  the  State  to  retire  from  the  transportation 
business.  In  1855  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  offered  to 
purchase  the  main  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  for  the 
sum  of  $7,500,000,  or  $4,000,000  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Colum- 
bia railroad.  But  there  was  no  authority  for  accepting  this  offer. 
Finally,  in  May,  1857,  the  legislature  offered  to  sell  the  railroad 
at  the  above  figures,  and  the  lines  were  purchased  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania company.  The  sum  of  $1,500,000  was  paid  in  cash,  while 
interest-bearing-  bonds  were  taken  for  the  balance.  Soon  after 
this  steps  were  taken  to  dispose  of  the  other  public  improvements. 
They  had  been  a source  of  expenditure  for  many  years,  and  the 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  thus 
reducing  the  State  taxes.  Governor  Pollock  congratulated  the 
people  on  the  consummation  of  the  sale  of  the  public  improve- 
ments. Referring  to  the  subject  in  his  message,  he  said:  “The 

propriety  of  separating  the  State  from  the  care  and  control  of  the 
public  works  is  not  only  evident  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject 
a candid  and  impartial  consideration,  but  the  necessity  is  clearly 
established  by  the  history  of  their  construction  and  management. 
They  have  failed  to  be  a source  of  revenue  to  the  Commonwealth, 
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and  if  retained  by  the  State  will  require  an  expenditure  in  their 
repair  and  management  largely  exceeding  any  revenue  that,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  can  be  derived  from  them.” 

In  the  summer  of  1S57  a financial  storm  swept  over  the  coun- 
try, and  Governor  Pollock  convened  the  legislature  on  October  6 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  some  relief  to  the  banks.  Immediate 
action  was  necessary,  as  many  of  the  banks  had  suspended  specie 
payments  and  their  charters  were  liable  to  forfeiture.  The  trouble 
began  with  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Title  and  Trust  company,  and 
continued  until  it  had  swept  over  the  entire  country.  The  oldest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  firms  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts 
of  the  State  went  down,  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  banks  were  permitted  to  circu- 
late their  discredited  notes  and  to  pay  dividends  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  were  to  blame 
to  a certain  extent.  If  the  people  had  been  more  cautious  and 
taken  fewer  bank  notes,  they  would  have  suffered  less.  So  long 
as  they  desired  bank  credit  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  the 
banks  accommodated  them.  Had  they  borrowed  less,  neither  they 
nor  the  banks  would  have  been  overwhelmed  in  a common  fate. 
The  Governor  reviewed  the  trouble  in  a message,  in  which  he 
said : “Unlimited  credits  by  corporations  or  individuals  have  and 
ever  will  be  an  unmitigated  evil.  They  contribute  to  rash  specu- 
lation, extravagant  living  and  excessive  over-trading,  always  sure 
to  be  followed  by  ruinous  revulsions.  The  remedy,  to  be  perma- 
nent and  effectual,  must  accord  with  the  natural  and  necessary 
laws  of  trade.  The  currency  of  a country  forms  no  exception  to 
those  laws.”  The  Governor  then  recommended  a system  of  free 
banking,  based  on  undoubted  public  securities  and  coin  in  such 
proportion  to  circulation  and  deposits  as  might  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  secure  their  conversion  into  specie  on  demand.  This 
system  had  been  introduced  in  New  York,  and  was  proving  a 
great  advance  on  any  other.  Thus  far  banking  had  been  a con- 
fused sea  of  experiment  from  which  the  people  had  learned  hardly 
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anything.  But  relief  was  not  far  off.  In  the  midst  of  the  Civil 
war  the  national  banking  system  was  evolved,  containing  many 
of  the  best  features  of  the  free  banking  plans.  Thus,  responsible 
banking  finally  took  the  place  of  irresponsible  credit,  after  many 
years  filled  with  sad  experiences  in  finance. 

A learned  man  himself.  Governor  Pollock  held  broad  and  lib- 
eral views  on  education.  He  devoted  much  space  in  his  messages 
to  a defense  of  the  free  school  svstem.  During  his  administra- 
tion an  independent  school  department  was  organized,  and  the 
State  normal  schools  were  established.  Soon  after  his  inaugura- 
tion he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  county  superintendencv, 
an  office  just  created  in  the  law  of  1854.  In  all  his  messages  the 
Governor  referred  to  the  necessity  of  normal  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Finally,  in  1857,  an  act  was  passed  “to  provide 
for  the  due  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.”  The  Governor  signed  this  act  on  May  20,  and  immedi- 
ately a normal  school  was  organized  at  Millersville,  and,  in  1859, 
was  officially  recognized.  In  referring  to  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, the  Governor  spoke  as  follows  in  his  message  of  1857  : “Our 
educational  system  is  slowly  but  surely  conquering  the  prejudices 
and  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  liberal  and  enlightened  legislation,  its  ultimate  triumph  is 
certain.  When  the  system  was  first  introduced  it  was  supposed 
that  it  could  be  perfected  and  forced  into  general  and  vigorous 
operation  by  the  mere  will  of  the  Legislature.  Experience  has 
proved  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  great  ^pcial  and  moral  re- 
form, time  and  that  consent  which  arises  from  a radical  change  in 
the  public  mind  were  required.  This  slow  process  of  the  acclima- 
tion of  the  new  system  to  our  social  and  moral  atmosphere  has 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  it  is  now  evident 
that  the  period  for  another  effective  interposition  of  legislative 
aid  and  authority  in  favor  of  our  noble  system  of  common  schools 
has  arrived.”  After  1852,  the  State  began  to  show  a more  liberal 
spirit  towards  higher  education.  In  1854  the  foundations  of  the 
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present  State  college  were  laid  by  the  establishment  of  a school 
for  farmers,  known  as  the  Farmer’s  High  school.  The  next  year 
the  charter  of  the  institution  was  amended  and  the  purposes  of 
the  school  were  set  forth  as  follows : “The  education  of  youth 

in  the  various  branches  of  science,  learning  and  practical  agricul- 
ture, as  they  are  connected 
with  each  other.’’  Several 
gifts  of  land  were  offered  to 
the  State ; but  that  of  General 
Tames  Irwin  of  200  acres  in 
Centre  county  was  accepted. 

As  much  more  was  soon  pur- 
chased, and  the  State  began 
this  new  educational  enter- 
prise. To  provide  funds  for 
erecting  and  equipping  the 
buildings,  the  State  Agricul- 
tural society  gave  $11,865; 
the  trustees  raised  $25,000  by 
subscription,  and  in  1857  the 
legislature  appropriated  $25,- 
000,  and  as  much  more  on  con- 
dition that  a similar  amount 
should  be  contributed  by  indi- 
viduals. This  amount  was 

In  historic  St.  David’s  Episcopal  church  yard, 
raised,  and  on  neb.  20,  Io^Q,  near  Radnor,  where  Wayne’s  bones  were  in- 
...  terred  after  their  removal  from  the  first  grave 

the  institution  was  Opened,  at  Erie.  Reproduced  for  this  work  from  a neg- 
. . ative  by  D.  E.  Brinton 

This  school  has  grown  into 

the  flourishing  “Pennsylvania  State  College”  of  our  day,  a name 
which  it  acquired  in  1874. 

Having  declined  to  be  a candidate  for  renomination,  Governor 
Pollock  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term  to  his  native  town  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  The  campaign  for  the  governorship 
in  1857  was  remarkably  active,  as  there  were  three  prominent 
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candidates  in  the  field.  The  Democrats  nominated  William  F. 
Packer;  the  Republicans  placed  in  the  field  Hon.  David  Wilmot, 
of  “Proviso”  fame;  while  the  Native  Americans  named  Hon. 
Isaac  Hazlehurst.  After  a spirited  campaign,  Mr.  Packer  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  fourteen  thousand  votes  over  both  the 
other  candidates.  The  new  Governor  was  a native  of  Centre  coun- 
ty, born  on  April  2,  1807.  After  attending  the  country  schools 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  “Public 
Inquirer,”  at  Sunbury,  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  He  finished 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  “Bellefonte  Patriot,”  and  in 
1825  secured  a clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  Lycoming 
county.  The  same  winter  he  accepted  a position  as  journeyman 
printer  on  the  “Pennsylvania  Intelligencer”  at  Harrisburg.  Here 
he  labored  two  years,  after  which,  in  1827,  he  became  a law  stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  Joseph  B.  Anthony  at  Williamsport.  Mr. 
Packer  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  turned  his  attention  to 
journalism,  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  “Lycoming  Gazette,” 
Williamsport,  which  he  held  until  1836.  He  then  founded,  in 
connection  with  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Parke,  the  “Keystone,”  a 
Democratic  newspaper,  at  Harrisburg',  continuing'  as  a member 
of  the  firm  until  1841.  In  1842  Governor  Porter  appointed  Mr. 
Packer  to  the  office  of  auditor-general,  which  he  held  until  the 
end  of  the  term.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  State  Senate  in  1849,  ar*d  in  the  Senate  and  House 
alike  he  took  a prominent  part  in  legislative  work. 

Mr.  Packer  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Tames  Buchanan,  and 
labored  zealously  to  secure  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  about  the  time  of  Packer’s  nomi- 
nation for  Governor.  The  clouds  were  rapidly  forming  in  Kan- 
sas, and  the  slave-holders  were  making  a desperate  effort  to  con- 
trol the  State  and  thus  extend  their  sway.  Buchanan  had  been  in 
Washington  only  a few  days  when  he  received  a letter  from 
Packer,  which,  in  view  of  his  prophetic  utterances,  as  well  as  hon- 
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est  advice,  is  worthy  of  a place  here:  “Our  people,”  he  says,  “con- 
fidently expect  that  your  administration  will  see  that  ecptal  and 
exact  justice  shall  he  done  to  all  parties — the  free-State  as  well  as 
the  pro-slavery  men — -and  they  will  he  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  that.  We  approve  of  the  Kansas  hill ; but,  in  God’s  name,  let 
its  provisions  be  honestly  carried  out ; let  the  law  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted. Let  the  conduct  of  the  public  agents  in  Kansas  not  only 
be  right,  but  let  it  appear  to  be  right.  If  slavery  should  be  insti- 
tuted by,  or  under,  a slave-holding  executive,  and  Kansas  should 
claim  admission  as  a slave  State,  it  does  not  require  a prophet  to 
foretell  the  consequences  north  of  Mason  & Dixon’s  line.  The 
Democratic  party,  which  has  stood  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
rights  of  the  South  with  such  unflinching  fidelity,  would  be  stricken 
down  in  the  few  remaining  States  where  it  is  yet  in  the  ascend- 
ency; the  balance  of  power  would  be  lost;  and  black  Republicans 
would  rule  this  nation,  or  civil  war  and  disunion  would  inevitably 
follow.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Will  you  permit  me  to  make 
a suggestion?  Tbe  post  of  honor  and  renown,  if  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  filled,  at  this  moment  in  the  gift  of  the  President,  is 
the  Governorship  of  Kansas.  Send  one  of  the  first  men  of  .the 
nation  there — some  gentleman  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
North  and  the  South — and  let  him  cover  himself  with  glory  by  a 
fearless  and  a faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  Sus- 
tain him,  then,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  and  fol- 
low with  swift  vengeance  any  party  that  dares  to  raise  a hand 
against  the  law  or  its  prompt  and  faithful  execution.  The  time 
for  trifling  is  past.  Bold,  efficient  action  is  required.  To  waver 
or  to  vacillate  is  to  fail.  Who,  then,  should  be  appointed?  If 
General  Scott  would  accept  of  the  position,  and  if  the  duties  are 
compatible  with  those  of  the  military  station  he  now  holds,  I 
answer,  appoint  General  Winfield  Scott.  He  has  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  He  is  acceptable  to  the  South,  having  been  born 
and  reared  in  Virginia;  and  he  is  not  unacceptable  to  the  North, 
inasmuch  as  he  now  resides  there.  If  requested  by  the  President, 
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in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  mission,  I do  not  think  that  he 
would  decline.  However,  let  some  such  man  be  appointed — some 
man  well  known  to  the  American  people,  and  in  whom  they  con- 
fide, and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  All  will  be  well.  Other- 
wise, I tremble  for  the  result.” 

A strong  partisan,  yet  intent  on  doing  right.  Governor  Packer 
sought  to  follow  in  the  way  of  his  predecessors,  and  lift  the  State 
out  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  its  unwise  undertakings  in  the 
transportation  business  and  experiences  in  banking.  He  referred 
to  this  subject  in  his  message  of  1859,  as  follows:  “The  ruinous 
losses  which  have  fallen  upon  the  people  during  the  financial  pres- 
sure of  the  past  eighteen  months  suggest  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing their  recurrence.  Although  many  causes  may  have  combined 
to  produce  these  disasters,  it  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt  that 
our  banking  system  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent.  The 
value  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  always 
affected  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  paper  medium  re- 
ceived as  a substitute  for  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  power  of  the 
State  to  authorize  a paper  currency  through  the  agency  of  the 
banks  has  been  so  long  exercised  and  acknowledged  throughout 
the  Union  that  it  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  power  has  been  greatly  abused.  The  dele- 
gation of  this  attribute  of  sovereignty  to  a number  of  irrespon- 
sible corporations  without  proper  checks  to  limit  its  exercise,  and 
without  providing  any  security  whatever  for  the  redemption  of 
the  issues  thus  authorized,  has  been  attended  with  evils  of  the 
most  alarming  character.  These  corporations  are  practically  made 
the  exclusive  judges  of  the  amount  of  paper  currency  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  people,  and  have  the  exclusive  power  to  contract  or 
expand  their  circulation  at  pleasure.  Depositors  and  other  ordi- 
nary creditors  of  banks  need  legislation  for  their  protection. 
Every  one  who  has  direct  dealings  with  these  institutions,  either  as 
depositor  or  otherwise,  enters  into  such  engagements  voluntarily 
for  his  own  advantage,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  his  own  vigilance 
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and  the  ordinary  remedies  of  the  law  for  his  protection.  But  the 
millions  of  people  engaged  in  industrious  pursuits,  the  farmer, 
the  mechanic,  the  merchant  and  the  laboring  man,  are  under  an 
imperious  necessity  to  receive  for  their  merchandise  and  their 
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General  Anthony  Wayne  died  in  Erie  in  1796 
and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff  at 
the  old  block  house.  In  1809,  when  Colonel 
Isaac  Wayne  came  to  Erie  to  take  the  bones  of 
the  general  to  Radnor,  the  body  was  found  to 
be  almost  perfectly  preserved.  As  Colonel 
Wayne  drove  the  entire  distance,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  the  whole  body  back,  and  Dr.  J. 
C.  Wallace  was  engaged  to  reduce  it  to  a 
skeleton,  which  he  did  in  the  kettle  from  which 
the  illustration  was  made  for  this  work.  The 
kettle  is  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen 
inches  deep,  and  is  in  the  museum  department 
of  the  Erie  Public  Library 


labor  the  ordinary  paper  currency  of  the  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  persons  of  this  description  to  investigate  the  concerns  of 
every  institution  whose  notes  are  in  circulation.  But  no  investi- 
gation could  save  them  from  the  losses  arising  from  the  defaults 
and  frauds  of  bank  officers  and  the  insolvency  of  bank  bor- 
rowers.” 
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From  these  recommendations  at  last  there  issued  a system 
of  free  banking,  with  authority  to  issue  notes  based  on  real  secur- 
ity deposited  with  the  State.  Nearly  ninety  years  had  been  spent 
in  finding  out  how  to  issue  a safe  kind  of  paper  money,  but  at  last 
the  question  was  solved.  This  system  was  by  no  means  perfect, 
but  it  was  so  much  better  than  any  other  that  all  could  rejoice  over 
its  introduction. 

During  Governor  Packer’s  term  the  end  came  to  the  State’s 
experiment  in  building  and  managing  canals  and  railroads.  In 
1S59  the  Delaware  division  was  sold  for  $1,775,000,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  North  Branch  divisions  for  $1,600,000  and  the  West 
Branch  and  Susquehanna  divisions  for  $500,000.  The  Sunbury 
and  Erie  railroad  was  the  purchaser.  Commenting  on  these  sales, 
Governor  Packer  said : “Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may, 

at  any  time,  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the 
details  of  the  legislation  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  main  line  or 
the  branches,  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  the  public  welfare 
will,  in  every  respect,  be  vastly  promoted  by  the  transfer  of  the 
management  of  the  public  works  from  the  State  to  individual 
owners.  The  short  experience  that  we  have  had  already  proves 
conclusively  that  the  Commonwealth  is  greatly  the  gainer  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  and  it  has  equally  been  demonstrated  that 
the  people  at  large  have  been  as  well,  if  not  better,  accommodated 
by  the  change.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a public  calamity  if, 
by  the  happening  of  any  contingency,  the  Commonwealth  should 
he  constrained  to  again  become  the  owner,  and  resume  the  man- 
agement of  any  portion  of  the  public  improvements.” 

Thus  the  State  finally  closed  an  experiment  which  had  been 
tried  for  thirty-five  years.  With,  the  sale  of  the  public  works  the 
functions  of  the  government  were  once  more  reduced  to  their 
proper  proportions,  and  the  State  was  relieved  of  a burden  which 
was  becoming  heavier  every  day. 

Governor  Packer  was  an  ardent  friend  of  popular  education. 
One  of  his  first  duties  as  executive  of  the  State  was  to  defend  the 
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new  school  department  which  had  just  been  created.  He  not  only 
recommended  that  this  department  should  remain  separate,  but 
that  it  should  be  “fully  organized  and  effective.”  He  said:  “The 
mere  care  and  promotion  of  our  system  of  common  schools,  im- 
portant and  extensive  as  it  obviously  is,  should  not  be  the  sole 
object  of  such  a department.  If  it  is  true  that  the  power  to  punish 
crime  includes  also  the  right  to  prevent  it  by  providing  for  the 
proper  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  people,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  department  charged  with  the  latter  mo- 
mentous duty  should  also  be  in  possession  of  all  the  resources  and 
subjects  of  information  calculated  to  shed  light  upon  the  object 
of  its  action.  Hence  the  collection,  arrangement  and  practical  de- 
ductions from  population  and  industrial  statistics;  from  natural 
defects,  such  as  deafness  and  dumbness,  blindness  and  lunacy ; 
from  crime  in  its  various  forms  and  developments ; together  with 
such  control  over  all  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the 
State  as  shall  bring  their  full  condition  into  view  should  also 
belong  to  the  same  department.”  The  Governor,  therefore,  urged 
the  establishment  of  a department  of  public  instruction,  endowed 
with  ample  powers,  so  that  the  educational  work  of  the  State 
might  be  carried  on  with  vigor  and  promptness.  He  also  favored 
liberal  appropriations  to  the  normal  schools,  so  that  the  teachers 
could  be  given  the  training  they  so  much  needed.  A great  deal  of 
vicious  school  legislation  was  prevented  by  Governor  Packer’s 
timely  vetoes.  The  enemies  of  the  normal  schools  introduced 
measures  at  every  session  of  the  legislature  which,  if  adopted, 
would  have  destroyed  these  schools.  But  the  Governor  prevented 
this  mischief  by  freely  using  the  veto  power.  The  school  system 
was  yet  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  was  in  constant  danger  of 
special  legislation.  This  peril  threatened  the  schools  until  1874, 
when  the  new  Constitution  prohibited  such  forms  of  legislation. 

The  angry  strife  in  Congress  over  the  question  of  slavery 
overshadowed  all  local  issues  in  the  State  at  that  time.  Governor 
Packer  was  a firm  believer  in  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty, 
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as  advocated  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  frequently  reverted  to 
this  subject  in  his  messages  to  the  legislature,  particularly  in  that 
of  January,  1859,  when  he  said  : “During  the  angry  feelings  which 
this  controversy  has  aroused  the  theory  has  been  started,  and 
insisted  upon,  that  it  will  henceforward  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  protect  slavery  in  the  territories,  if  the  people  of  the  territories 
shall  fail  to  do  so.  Such  a doctrine,  no  matter  how  sanctioned  or 
supported,  will  shake  the  very  pillars  of  our  constitutional  fabric. 
It  would  compel  every  territory  to  elevate  property  in  slaves  above 
every  other  description  of  property,  and  to  establish  a slave  code 
in  its  early  municipal  regulations;  or  else  it  would  convert  the 
Congress  into  a theater  of  crimination  and  confusion,  and  fill  the 
whole  country  with  strife.  Regarding  "myself  as  fully  committed 
to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  in  its  broadest  sense,  I can 
never  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  Congressional  intervention,  as 
understood  and  supported  by  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine.  A 
theory  equally  heretical  has  been  advanced  in  another  portion 
of  the  Union.  It  has  been  held  that  this  government,  divided  into 
free  and  slave  States,  as  it  was  framed  by  our  revolutionary  fath- 
ers, cannot  endure — that  all  must  become  free,  or  all  become  slave. 
When  such  a doctrine  shall  be  enforced,  the  Constitution  will  have 
been  subverted,  State  sovereignty  prostrated,  State  rights  disre- 
garded, and  the  liberty  of  the  people  destroyed.  It  should  meet 
an  indignant  rebuke  from  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  the 
blood-bought  right  of  the  people  and  the  States  to  self-govern- 
ment.” 

John  Brown's  raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  1859,  caused  a pop- 
ular excitement  and  bitter  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  But 
when  Brown  was  hanged,  on  December  2,  there  were  many  pro- 
tests of  indignation.  The  feeling  ran  so  high  in  Philadelphia  that 
it  was  necessary  to  convey  his  body  secretly  through  the  city.  The 
authorities  of  the  Southern  States  began  to  fear  for  the  welfare 
of  their  sons  who  were  attending  the  educational  institutions  in 
Philadelphia.  This  led  Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  to  request  the 
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This  block  house  is  a reproduction  of  the  origi- 
nal in  which  General  Wayne  died,  and  stands 
on  the  site  where  he  was  first  buried.  From  a 
negative  made  especially  for  this  work 
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young  men  from  the  South  at  the  Philadelphia  medical  colleges  to 
withdraw  and  finish  their  education  in  the  South.  Many  accepted 
this  invitation,  and  left  at  once  for  their  homes. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  i860  was  accompanied  by  the 
contest  for  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania.  W hile  the  Demo^ 
cratic  party  was  split  on  the  question  of  the  presidency,  that  divi- 
sion did  not  extend  to  local  issues.  The  Republicans  nominated 
Curtin  for  Governor ; while  the  Democrats  united  in  the  support  of 
Henry  D.  Foster.  After  an  exciting  contest,  Curtin  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  thirty-two  thousand  votes,  while  on  the  6th  of 
November  Abraham  Lincoln  was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States.  Following  her  threats,  South  Carolina,  on  December  20, 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  declaring  herself  to  be  a free 
and  independent  State.  The  possible  dissolution  of  the  Union 
caused  great  excitement  in  Pennsylvania.  All  eyes  were  upon  this 
State  on  account  of  her  geographical  position,  separated  from  the 
slave  States  merely  by  an  imaginary  line.  Thus,  all  parties  looked 
to  Pennsylvania  to  use  her  great  power  and  influence  in  avert- 
ing an  open  conflict. 

Governor  Packer's  last  message  was  sent  to  the  legislature 
Jaunary  2d,  1861,  and  a few  days  afterward  he  retired  from 
office  in  favor  of  Governor  Curtin.  In  that  message  the  Governor 
referred  briefly  to  the  general  condition  and  affairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  called  attention  to  the  trouble  with  certain  rail- 
road companies  which  had  purchased  portions  of  the  system  of 
public  works  and  the  difficulty  in  collecting  the  moneys  due  there- 
for; also  referred  to  the  educational  system  then  in  operation 
under  existing  laws,  and  its  gradual  outspreading  and  increasing 
efficiency ; also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  preceding 
legislature  had  passed  a free  banking  act,  thus  making  a radical 
change  for  the  better  in  the  State  financial  system ; and  he  sug- 
gested, in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  private  banks,  that  they  be  placed  under  proper 
legislative  restriction. 
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But  the  one  subject  which  appears  to  have  caused  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  the  executive  mind,  and  evidently  created  the  gravest 
apprehension  among  people  of  the  entire  State,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary and  alarming  condition  of  national  affairs,  which  served 
to  demand  immediate  attention  both  in  the  State  and  the  Federal 
legislatures.  On  the  20th  day  of  December  last,  says  the  Gover- 
nor on  this  subject,  the  convention  of  South  Carolina  by  unani- 
mous vote  declared  “that  the  union  now  subsisting  between  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved,”  and  the  action  already 
taken  in  several  other  southern  States  indicates  an  intention  to 
follow  the  example. 

Speaking  still  more  directly  to  the  subject  which  then  was 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  the  Governor  said : Pennsylvania 
is  included  in  the  list  of  States  that  are  charged  with  having 
refused  compliance  with  that  mandate  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  declares  that  no  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged with  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on 
claim  by  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

The  imputation  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  fugitive  slave  laws, 
Governor  Packer  took  occasion  to  deny  with  some  warmth,  and 
he  asserted  that  this  State  had  been  almost  invariably  influenced 
by  a proper  appreciation  of  her  own  obligations  and  a high  regard 
for  the  rights,  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  her  sister  States. 
Briefly  the  executive  reviewed  the  various  enactments  of  the 
State  legislature  on  the  question  of  slavery  from  1780,  when  the 
first  act  was  passed  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  within  her  borders.  The  first  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice  or  labor  was  passed  in 
1793,  and  originated  in  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
to  deliver  up  on  the  requisition  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
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three  persons  who  had  been  indicted  for  kidnapping  a negro  and 
carrying  him  into  Virginia. 

The  somewhat  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Pennsylvania 
among  the  States  of  the  Union  during  the  days  of  slavery  and  the 
numerous  attempts,  sometimes  unsuccessful,  to  enforce  the  harsh 
provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  gave  rise  to  frequent  mis- 
construction of  the  attitude  of  this  State  regarding  the  law  itself, 
and  frequently  the  State  and  its  authorities  were  charged  with 
collusion  with  those  philanthropic  individuals  who  controlled  the 
operation  of  the  historic  underground  railroad  leading  from  the 
slave  States  through  this  and  New  York  State  to  Gerrit  Smith’s 
famous  colony,  and  thence  to  the  Canadian  border.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  write  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  among 
the  so-called  slave  States,  and  their  authorities  and  people  were 
insistent  in  their  demands  for  the  rigid  enforcement  and  close 
observance  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  the  States  where  slavery 
was  not  recognized  as  an  institution ; and  as  Pennsylvania  bor- 
dered on  each  of  the  States  mentioned,  and  had  long  before 
abolished  slavery,  it  was  only  natural  that  escaping  slaves  should 
first  seek  temporary  lodgment  and  freedom  on  her  territory, 
where  they  were  furnished  with  protection  and  sustenance,  and 
thence  were  quietly  sent  farther  north ; but  neither  protection  nor 
sustenance  were  furnished  them  by  the  State  or  its  officials,  but  by 
persons  interested  in  the  work  of  freeing  slaves  from  bondage 
and  providing  them  with  homes  in  the  States  where  all  labor  was 
free  and  was  paid  for  according  to  its  worth.  Thus  it  was  that 
Pennsylvania  was  charged  with  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, because  thousands  and  possibly  tens  of  thousands  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  were  temporarily  sheltered  within  its  borders ; thus  it 
was  because  of  the  hatred  born  of  this  very  fact  that  Pennsylvania 
was  regarded  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  South  during  the  latter 
days  of  slavery  dominion  and  in  the  terrible  internecine  conflict 
which  followed ; and  thus  it  was  because  of  the  repeated  attempts 
to  bring  into  public  condemnation  the  people  and  authorities  of 
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Pennsylvania  in  punishment  of  their  so-called  offenses  that  Gov- 
ernor Packer  in  his  last  annual  message  gave  voice  to  these 
words : 

“Every  attempt  upon  the  part  of  individuals,  or  of  organized 
societies,  to  lead  the  people  away  from  their  government,  to  induce 
them  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  or  to 
incite  insurrections  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  ought  to 
be  prohibited  by  law  as  crimes  of  a treasonable  nature.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  perpetuity  of  this  great  Union  that  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  the  action  of  their  constituted  authorities 
should  be  in  unison  in  giving  a faithful  support  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  devoted 
to  the  Union.  They  will  follow  its  stars  and  stripes  through 
every  peril.  But,  before  assuming  the  high  responsibilities  now 
dimly  foreshadowed,  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  remove  every  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  themselves,  so  that  they  may  stand 
before  High  Heaven  and  the  civilized  world  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  ready  to  devote  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to 
the  support  of  the  best  form  of  government  that  has  ever  been 
devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man.’’ 

In  order  to  avert  civil  war,  Governor  Packer  proposed  that 
the  two  hostile  sections  compromise -their  difference  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  or  in  a convention  of  the  people.  His  term 
ended,  however,  in  January,  1861,  before  any  of  his  suggestions 
could  be  acted  upon ; and  Governor  Curtin  assumed  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  through 
the  Great  Rebellion. 
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CURTIN  ’ S ADM  I N I STR  ATI  O N— 1861-1867 
N the  15th  of  January,  1861,  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  suc- 


ceeded to  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the 


first  distinctively  Republican  incumbent  of  that  high  office 
in  the  State.  Only  a few  years  previous  to  this  time  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  perfected  an  organization  in  the  country,  and  it 
comprised  several  component  political  elements,  some  harmonious, 
others  discordant,  but  united  for  an  especial  purpose  in  the 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  i860,  they  safely  carried  the  election 
and  placed  Mr.  Curtin  in  the  chair.  The  result  at  that  particular 
time  was  exceedingly  fortunate,  as  trouble  with  the  South  was 
already  threatening  the  overthrow  of  our  national  institu- 
tion, and  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency, was  in  great  need  of  the  services,  the  advice  and  the  hearty 
support  of  such  men  as  Governor  Curtin  proved  himself  to  be. 

In  speaking  thus  freely  of  Governor  Curtin  and  his  qualities 
the  writer  in  no  sense  seeks  to  cast  reflection  on  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, for  it  so  happened  that  during  the  trying  period  of  dis- 
cussion and  frequent  disputes  and  more  frequent  litigations 
between  the  people  of  the  slave  States  and  those  of  States  which 
had  abolished  slavery,  each  incumbent  of  the  governorship  in 
Pennsylvania  stood  true  to  the  anti-slavery  side  of  the  question 
and  steadfastly  maintained  the  principles  declared  in  the  State 
nearly  a century  before.  Governor  Packer  was  a radical  Demo- 
crat and  a bitter  opponent  to  all  that  savored  of  what  he  termed 
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“Black  Republicanism,’’  which  presumably  included  the  ultra 
anti-slavery  advocates,  and  while  he  had  no  consideration  for 
men  who  held  to  those  teachings,  he  at  the  same  time  showed  the 
highest  regard  for  the  laws,  no  matter  by  whom  enacted  or  advo- 
cated. His  attitude  in  relation  to  the  fugitive  slave  laws  showed 
his  truly  patriotic  spirit,  and  in  the  determined  stand  he  took 
regarding  their  enforcement,  he  won  the  gratitude  of  all  the 
political  elements  of  his  time. 

Governor  Curtin  was  born  at  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  on 
April  23,  1815.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  he  also  studied  at  the  Harrisburg  Academy,  under  the 
tuition  of  John  M.  Keagy.  His  literary  education  was  completed 
at  the  academy  at  Milton,  Pa.,  then  in  charge  of  Rev.  David  Kirk- 
patrick. Young  Curtin  then  returned  to  his  home,  and  began  the 
study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  William  W.  Potter,  a promi- 
nent lawyer  of  that  day.  Curtin  completed  his  legal  studies  at 
the  Law  School  of  Dickinson  College,  after  which,  in  1839,  he 
opened  an  office  at  Bellefonte  in  partnership  with  Hon.  John 
Blanchard.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  being  an 
effective  speaker,  was  soon  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar. 

In  politics,  Curtin  started  out  as  an  ardent  Whig,  and  in  1840, 
he  took  a prominent  part  in  Harrison’s  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  In  1844,  he  spoke  in  nearly  every 
county  of  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  achieving  a great 
reputation  as  a political  orator.  His  name  appeared  on  the  Whig 
electoral  tickets  of  1848,  and  1852,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
both  of  these  campaigns.  In  1855,  Governor  Pollock  appointed 
Curtin  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  his  duties 
including  that  of  superintendent  of  common  schools.  In  this  po- 
sition, he  had  an  opportunity  to  display  his  rare  executive  abilities. 
The  common  school  system  was  in  the  formative  period  of  its 
existence,  and  was  surrounded  by  a strong  opposition  ; but  through 
Curtin’s  labors,  the  system  was  preserved  and  a number  of  essen- 
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tial  features  were  added.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
in  1858,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Bellefonte,  and  he  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  opening  the  railway  lines  through  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  Elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in 
i860,  he  was  thus  called  to  an  office  where  he  exhibited  the  rarest 
genius  as  a statesman,  and  earned  the  deserving  title  of  “War 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.” 


William  Crawford's  Cabin,  Connellsville 

Crawford  led  an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
at  Sandusky,  failed,  and  was  put  to  death  with 
torture.  From  drawing  in  Carnegie  Museum 

When,  on  January  15,  1861,  Governor  Curtin  assumed  the 
duties  of  chief  executive  of  this  great  Commonwealth  the  clouds 
of  war  were  beginning  to  darken  the  land.  The  new  administra- 
tion found  the  State  to  contain  a total  of  2,906,215  inhabitants 
(census  of  i860)  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  manufac- 
ture, mining  and  agriculture.  The  institutions  of  State  govern- 
ment were  established  upon  a firm  basis,  the  people  in  every  sec- 
tion were  apparently  contented,  and  only  the  darkening  shadow  of 
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approaching'  war  disturbed  their  peace  of  mind.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  treasurer’s  department  in  i860,  the  total  indebted- 
ness of  the  State  was  $37,969,847.50,  yet  the  revenues  and  re- 
sources were  such  that  this  occasioned  no  uneasiness  in  official 
circles,  and  the  Governor  in  his  inaugural  address  took  occasion 
to  congratulate  the  legislature  and  the  public  upon  the  healthful- 
ness of  prevailing  conditions  and  the  prosperous  outlook  for  the 
future.  But  there  was  that  in  the  Governor’s  first  address  which 
betokened  approaching  danger  to  national  life,  for  he  was  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  newly  chosen  President  and  was  enabled 
to  speak  with  an  understanding  of  the  situation.  Let  us  quote 
from  his  public  utterances  regarding  the  prevailing  conditions 
and  their  relation  to  the  future : 

“The  supremacy  of  the  National  Government  has  been  so 
fully  admitted  and  so  long  cherished  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  so  completely  has  the  conviction  of  its  nationality  and 
sovereignty  directed  their  political  action,  that  they  are  surprised 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  a portion  of  the  people  elsewhere 
maintain  the  opposite  view.  The  traditions  of  the  past,  the  re- 
corded teachings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  security  of 
their  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  their  hopes  for  the  future,  are 
all  in  harmony  with  an  unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  National 
Union,  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  They  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the  provisions  of 
our  great  National  Compact,  and  willingly  recognize  the  peculiar 
institutions  and  rights  of  property  of  the  people  of  other  States. 
Every  true  Pennsylvanian  admits  that  his  first  civil  and  political 
duty  is  to  the  General  Government,  and  he  frankly  acknowledges 
his  obligation  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  who  live 
under  its  authority  and  enjoy  its  blessings. 

“Pennsylvania  has  never  faltered  in  recognition  of  all  the 
duties  imposed  upon  her  by.  the  National  Compact,  and  she  will, 
by  every  art  consistent  with  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of  her 
own  people,  promote  fraternity  and  peace  and  a liberal  comity 
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between  the  States.  Her  convictions  on  the  vital  questions 
which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  are  well  understood  at  home, 
and  should  not  he  misunderstood  abroad.  Her  verdicts  have  been 
as  uniform  as  they  have  been  decisive,  in  favor  of  the  dignity,  the 
prosperity  and  the  progress  of  her  free  industry,  and  support  of  the 
principles  of  liberty  on  which  the  government  is  founded,  and 
menace  or  rebellion  cannot  reverse  them.  They  have  passed 
into  history  as  the  deliberate  judgment  of  her  people,  expressed 
in  a peaceful,  fraternal  and  constitutional  manner ; and  when 
they  shall  have  been  administered  in  the  government,  as  soon  they 
will  be,  the  madness  that  now  rules  the  hour  will  subside,  as  their 
patriotic,  faithful  and  national  aims  bring  ample  protection  and 
peaceful  progress  to  all  sections  of  the  Republic. 

“In  the  grave  questions  which  now  agitate  the  country,  no 
State  has  a more  profound  concern  than  Pennsylvania.  Occupy- 
ing a geographical  position  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West,  with  the  great  avenues  of  travel  and  trade 
passing  through  her  borders,  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  her  neighbors,  in  the  vast  and  varied  productions  of  her  soil, 
her  mines  and  her  manufacturing  industry,  and  bound  to  them  by 
ties  of  kindred  and  social  intercourse,  the  question  of  disunion 
involves  momentous  consequences  to  her  people.  The  second  of 
the  thirty-three  States  in  population,  and  the  first  in  material 
resources,  it  is  due  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  other  States,  that 
the  position  and  sentiments  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  question 
should  be  distinctly  understood. 

“In  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the  country,  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  unite  with  the  people  of  the  States  which  remain  loyal 
to  the  Union,  in  any  just  and  honorable  measures  of  conciliation 
and  fraternal  kindness.  Let  us  invite  them  to  join  us  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  our  obligations  under  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
laws.  Then  we  can  cordially  unite  with  them  in  claiming  like 
obedience  from  those  States  which  have  renounced  their  allegi- 
ance. If  the  loyal  States  are  just  and  moderate,  without  any 
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sacrifice  of  right  or  self-respect,  the  threatened  danger  may  be 
averted.” 

In  all  that  he  said  in  relation  to  the  controversy  between  the 
North  and  the  South  previous  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Governor  Curtin  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
State,  and  in  all  that  he  did  in  anticipation  of  the  inevitable  event 
he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  people  of  all  classes  and  also  by 
the  legislative  branches  of  State  government.  Indeed,  from  the 
time  of  his  inauguration  until  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  acted  in  harmony,  the  former  looking  to  the 
latter  for  the  enactment  of  such  measures  as  were  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  loyalty  early 
proclaimed  by  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  looking  to  the  former 
for  suggestion  and  advice,  for  he  knew  better  than  they  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  State  in  this  hour  of  great  peril.  This 
was  especially  true  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Cameron  resigned 
(March  n,  1861)  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  secretary  of  war  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cabinet. 
Although  the  former  relations  of  the  President  and  our  Governor 
were  entirely  cordial,  and  their  ideas  and  action  in  regard  to  the 
grave  questions  then  before  the  country  were  in  perfect  accord, 
Mr.  Cameron’s  appointment  to  the  portfolio  of  war  had  the  effect 
to  draw  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Governor  Curtin  into  still  closer  rela- 
tionship, and  thus  to  give  the  latter  every  opportunity  to  know 
the  actual  needs  of  the  government  and  what  would  be  required 
of  his  own  State  on  each  occasion.  This  the  legislature  knew, 
and  without  question  or  cavil  the  Governor’s  suggestions  were 
accepted  as  expressing  the  actual  situation  of  national  affairs,  and 
they  were  acted  upon  promptly,  generously,  and  with  every  con- 
fidence that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  would  thereby  be 
promoted. 

Governor  Curtin  has  ever  been  known  in  history  as  the  “War 
Governor”  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  he  was  not  inclined  to  favor  war 
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with  the  South  until  every  means  for  an  amicable  settlement  of 
difficulties  had  been  exhausted.  He  took  kindly  to  the  proposition 
emanating  from  Virginia  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
from  the  several  States  to  meet  in  Washington  and  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  agree  upon  a plan  of  settlement  of  the  “present 
unhappy  controversies,  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was 
originally  formed  and  consistently  with  its  principles,  so  as  to 
afford  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  adecpiate  guarantees 
for  the  sovereignty  of  their  rights.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  undertaking  and  in  conformity  of  a resolution  of  the  legis- 
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lature  of  Virginia  (Jan.  19,  1861),  the  Governor  appointed  as  the 
representatives  of  that  State  ex-President  John  Tyler,  William  C. 
Rives,  Judge  John  B.  Brockenborough,  George  W.  Summers  and 
James  A.  Seddon.  At  the  same  time  the  Governor  appointed 
ex-President  Tyler  to  the  special  service  of  commissioner  to 
President  Lincoln,  and  also  appointed  Judge  John  R.  Robertson 
commissioner  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  other  States 
which  then  had  seceded,  to  act  with  others  “in  an  endeavor  to 
amicably  settle  the  difficulties  which  impelled  their  action.” 

However,  in  its  action  the  legislature  of  our  State  did  not  await 
entirely  the  initiative  of  the  Governor,  but  adopted  several  meas- 
ures of  its  own  accord,  which  had  the  effect  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  State  at  large,  whose  especial  representatives 
the  members  were  known  to  be.  As  early  as  Jan.  24,  1861,  having- 
in  mind  the  fact  that  on  Dec.  20,  i860,  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina adopted  an  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  that  and 
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the  other  States  which  previously  had  been  united  under  the  com- 
pact entitled  “The  United  States  of  America,”  the  Assembly 
passed  a series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  in  relation  to  the  questions  of  the 
hour.  These  resolutions  were  important,  and  were  so  pertinent 
to  the  subject  under  discussion  that  some  of  them  will  be  found  of 
interest  in  this  chapter. 

“ Resolved , That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  entertain  and 
desire  to  cherish  the  most  fraternal  sentiments  for  their  brethren 
of  other  States,  and  are  ready  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  to  co- 
operate in  all  measures  needful  for  their  welfare,  security  and 
happiness,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  under  the 
constitution  which  makes  us  one  people ; that  while  they  cannot 
surrender  their  love  of  liberty,  inherited  from  the  founders  of 
their  State,  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  and  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  their  legislation,  and  while  they  claim  the  observ- 
ance of  all  their  rights  under  the  constitution,  they  nevertheless 
maintain  now,  as  they  have  ever  done,  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  domestic  institutions. 

“ Resolved , That  we  adopt  the  sentiment's  and  language  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  expressed  in  his  message  to  Congress 
(Jan.  1 6,  1833)  that  the  right  of  a people  of  a single  State  to 
absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
States,  from  their  most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  millions  comprising  this  Union,  cannot  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  that  such  authority  is  utterly  repugnant  both  to 
the  principles  upon  which  the  general  government  is  constituted 
and  the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  formed  to  attain. 

“Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  contains  all  the  powers  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
its  authority,  and  it  is  the  solemn  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the 
government  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  whatever  measures  may 
be  necessary  to  that  end;  and  the  faith  and  the  power  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  are  hereby  pledged  to  the  support  of  such  measures,  in 
any  manner  and  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required  of  her  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States.” 

Of  a truth  there  was  no  uncertain  ring  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism in  these  resolutions  at  the  time  of  their  adoption,  and  when 
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in  the  course  of  a few  more  months  those  qualities  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  were  put  to  the  test,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  faith- 
fuly  fulfilled  every  promise  and  redeemed  every  pledge  with  an 
ardor  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  reiteration  of  sentiments  like  those 
expressed  in  the  resolutions,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South  even  then  was  considered  un- 
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avoidable,  there  was  no  real  preparation  for  such  an  event  until 
just  before  the  actual  outbreak,  for  it  was  hoped  that  some  means 
of  settlement  might  be  discovered  without  recourse  to  arms.  Let 
us  glance  briefly  at  the  political  situation  in  the  country  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write. 

For  many  years  previous  to  i860  strong  antagonism  between 
two  sentiments  had  existed  in  the  country;  the  South  was  the 
avowed  enemy  of  the  free  paid  labor  of  the  North,  and  the  North 
of  the  slave  labor  of  the  South.  Advocates  of  both  principles 
were  earnest  and  determined  and  their  respective  views  were  en- 
larged and  extended  until  the  remotest  corners  of  our  territorial 
limits  became  impregnated  with  the  prevailing  ideas.  The  na- 
tional political  contest  of  i860  was  both  fevered  and  exciting,  for 
never  before  had  so  much  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  ballot. 
There  were  numerous  murmurings  of  a significant  character  that 
carried  alarm  to  the  nation  which  had  devoted  all  her  energies  to 
the  fruitful  arts  of  peace.  Then  followed  an  assault  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  ballot  and  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority,  which, 
i f successful,  must  of  necessity  have  destroyed  our  republican 
form  of  government.  Soon  the  voice  c*f  reason  was  lost  in  the 
thunder  of  Moultrie's  guns,  and  then  the  question  was : Shall 
liberty  and  union  no  longer  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  if  either  is 
to  go  out,  which  shall  it  be? 

Then  how  sudden  the  transformation  of  the  peaceful  citizen 
into  the  armed  and  uniformed  soldier!  Almost  every  citizen  real- 
ized that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  loyal  in  his  service  to  the  country, 
and  volunteers  were  furnished  from  every  State,  county  and  town 
in  the  great  North.  Loyal  men  only  knew  that  they  were  neede  I. 
and  they  hastened  to  respond  to  the  call ; they  exchanged  the  rip 
pling  music  of  the  hillside  stream  for  the  thunder  of  the  deep' 
mouthed  cannon  and  the  deafening  musketry  volley.  “It  was  not 
with  them  a question  of  what  battles  were  to  be  fought,  what 
graves  filled,  what  altars  shivered ; the  spirit  of  secession  must  be 
buried  and  breathe  its  last  amid  shrieking  shell  and  hissing  bullet.” 
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Our  own  Pennsylvania  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  freely 
gave  her  sons  whose  blood  crimsoned  the  soil  of  a hundred  battle- 
fields of  the  South ; and  they  fell  as  heroes  fall,  a sacrifice  to 
union,  liberty  and  freedom ; and  the  mothers  who  gave  those  sons 
displayed  a patriotism  equal  to  that  of  the  Spartan  mothers  in  the 
sacrifice  of  household  idols.  The  hardships  of  a soldier’s  life, 
suffering  from  wounds,  disease  and  privations,  and  the  surrender 
of  young  lives,  presents  a chapter  of  patriotism  which  warms  the 
devotion  to  country  of  every  true  American ; but  when  we  reflect 
on  all  the  scenes  at  home  and  those  upon  the  battlefield  we  can 
only  doubt  who  suffered  most  when  the  shadows  of  war  darkened 
our  fair  land. 

As  early  as  February,  1861,  it  became  evident  that  actual  war 
with  the  seceding  States  could  not  much  longer  be  averted,  as  the 
attitude  of  the  South  Carolina  authorities  toward  the  Federal  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Sumter  indicated  an  immediate  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. On  the  17th  of  that  month  the  Assembly  of  Pensylvania 
passed  resolutions  approving  the  course  of  Major  Anderson,  and 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  commercial  centers  public  meetings  were 
held  and  strong  sentiments  were  expresed  in  favor  of  upholding 
the  Union,  suppressing  treasonable  insurrection  and  urging  imme- 
diate preparations  for  war.  At  that  particular  time,  however,  the 
military  system  of  the  State  was  not  in  order  for  efficient  action, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  much  time  would  be  required  to  re-estab- 
lish it  on  a proper  basis.  The  principal  defects  consisted  of  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  men  and  a general  lack  of  equipment,  both  in 
arms  and  uniforms,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  discipline.  On 
April  9th  the  Governor  addressed  a communication  to  the  Assem- 
bly, calling  attention  to  the  imperfect  system,  and  urged  immediate 
action  in  reorganizing  it,  a modification  of  the  military  laws,  and 
the  establishment  of  a military  bureau  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 
Three  days  later,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  for  better  organizing  the  militia 
and  appropriated  $500,000  for  that  purpose. 
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While  at  the  time  indicated  there  undoubtedly  was  a lack  of 
organization  and  military  discipline  in  the  State,  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  material  from  which  to  create  a formidable  army  for 
either  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  as  the  report  of  the  adjutant- 
general  for  the  preceding  year  showed  355,000  men  subject  to 
military  duty,  although  of  the  entire  number  only  19,000  were 
members  of  organized  companies.  There  were  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  these  companies,  with  an  average  membership  of 
about  forty  men  in  each.  All  the  arms  and  military  equipment 
then  owned  by  the  State  were  in  possession  of  the  companies,  and 
comprised  12,080  muskets,  4,706  rifles,  2,809  cavalry  swords  and 
sabres,  3,149  pistols,  69  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  about  575  camp 
tents.  Of  the  muskets,  about  2,500  were  of  new  model,  and  1,200 
of  the  rifles  were  of  modern  pattern,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
equipment,  except  the  ordnance,  was  of  comparatively  little  use. 
The  total  number  of  effective  small  arms  was  4,200;  thus  14,500 
members  of  the  organized  and  uniformed  militia  had  no  arms  fit 
for  use  when  they  entered  the  service  in  the  spring  of  1861. 

It  was  this  condition  in  the  military  establishment  of  the  State 
that  impelled  the  Governor’s  action,  and  also  that  of  the  Assem- 
bly, to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a preceding  paragraph. 
The  Assembly  took  prompt  action,  but  before  anything  had  been 
really  accomplished  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  begun. 

On  the  morning  of  April  12,  1861,  the  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie 
in  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C.,  were  trained  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  lat- 
ter then  being  held  by  a Federal  garrison  under  Major  Anderson ; 
and  with  the  first  boom  of  Confederate  cannon  civil  war  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  United  States ; the  great  sections  of  coun- 
try known  as  the  South  and  the  North  were  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  a conflict  which  was  destined  to  cost  billions  of  money, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  to  engender  feelings  of 
animosity  which  in  all  subsequent  years  have  not  been  entirely 
effaced,  although  to-day  the  old  contending  forces  are  nearer 
together  in  thought  and  action  and  sympathy  than  ever  before. 
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In  this  brief  chapter  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  prompt- 
ness, the  enthusiasm  and  the  patriotism  with  which  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  Northern  States, 
sprang  forward  at  the  call  of  the  President  for  men  to  suppress 
the  treasonable  rebellion  organized  by  the  hosts  of  misguided 
people  of  the  South.  The  subject,  although  never  to  be  worn 
threadbare,  has  nevertheless  been  the  frequent  theme  of  the  most 
gifted  pens  in  song  and  story,  and  the  banner  of  peace  floated  over 
the  entire  republic  at  the  end  of  the  sanguinary  and  heroic  strug- 
gle. The  record  achieved  by  the  brave  men  who  gave  up  the  com- 
forts and  safety  of  their  homes  for  the  dangers  and  hardships,  the 
wounds  and  death  of  the  battlefields,  is  one  that  ever  may  be  looked 
upon  with  pride  by  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  State ; while  the  lib- 
erality displayed  by  those  whose  duty  was  to  remain  at  home 
helped  to  soften  the  rigors  of  war  and  gave  the  volunteers  the 
most  undoubted  assurances  that  their  sacrifices  were  appreciated 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent ; and  as  the  tide  of  war  rolled  on  and 
call  succeeded  call  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  army,  the  State 
did  not  hesitate  in  its  duty,  nor  the  counties  and  towns  in  their 
loyalty,  in  providing  for  the  payment  of  such  generous  bounties 
as  would  serve  the  very  best  purpose. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  Pennsylvania  ran  in  the  same  channel,  and  were  almost  con- 
current events,  and  it  was  not  until  well  along  toward  the  close  of 
the  struggle  that  there  began  to  develop  a sentiment  of  opposition 
to  the  administration  of  the  President,  of  the  war  department,  and, 
in  a less  degree,  to  the  course  of  Governor  Curtin  and  his  advisers. 
Previous  to  this  time  there  was  little  division  of  political  sentiment 
in  the  State  and  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  warmly  sup- 
ported all  the  measures  proposed  in  the  legislature  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  while  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  sturdy  volunteers  who  were  de- 
scended from  ancestors  “scrupulous  of  bearing  arms”;  but  along 
after  the  enforcement  of  draft  orders  there  developed  a spirit  of 
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opposition,  which  manifested  itself  chiefly  at  the  polling  places, 
and  had  the  ultimate  effect  to  create  serious  disturbance  in  the  har- 
mony of  State  politics.  These  events,  however,  in  our  history 
will  be  treated  in  a subsequent  portion  of  this  narrative. 

On  the  morning  of  April  12,  1861,  a message  was  handed  to 
Governor  Curtin  in  Harrisburg  which  read  as  follows : “The  war 
is  commenced.  The  batteries  began  firing  at  four  o’clock  this 
morning.  Major  Anderson  replied,  and  a brisk  cannonading 
commenced.  This  is  reliable,  and  has  just  come  by  Associated 
Press,”  etc. 

On  this  day,  in  response  to  the  Governor’s  suggestion,  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  for  reorganizing  the  military  department 
of  the  State,  and  in  conformity  to  its  elaborate  provisions,  on  the 
17th,  the  Governor  nominated  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation the  name  of  Major-General  Edward  M.  Shepard  to  be 
adjutant-general,  Captain  John  W.  McLane  to  be  commissary- 
general,  and  General  Reuben  C.  Hale  to  be  quartermaster-general, 
each  on  the  grand  staff  of  the  military  department  of  the  State  as 
constituted  under  the  act. 

True  to  the  patriotic  principles  so  frequently  expressed  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  and  thoroughly  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  after  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas  had  openly  seceded  and  had  arisen 
in  armed  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  authority  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  had  declared  to  dissolve  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Federal  Union,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
April  18,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

“ Resolved , That  the  faith,  credit  and  resources  of  the  State,  in 
both  men  and  money,  are  hereby  pledged  to  any  amount  and  to 
every  extent  which  the  Federal  Government  may  demand,  to  sub- 
due the  rebellion,  to  punish  the  treason,  to  enforce  the  laws,  to 
protect  the  lives,  the  liberties  and  the  property  of  the  people,  and 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  constitution  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation.” 
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On  the  20th  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  convoking 
the  Assembly  in  special  session,  to  “take  action  in  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  rebellion.”  On  the  30th  the  Assembly  was  con- 
vened and  received  an  important  message  from  the  Governor,  the 
latter  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  government  and  the  duty  of 
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the  State,  and  called  upon  the  assembled  legislators  to  make  ample 
provision  for  men,  arms  and  military  equipments.  In  his  mes- 
sage on  this  occasion  the  Governor  gave  free  expression  to  his 
views  regarding  the  situation,  and  his  utterances  were  so  thor- 
oughly frank  and  patriotic  that  the  writer  is  impelled  to  make  use 
of  some  portions  of  them  : 
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“No  one  who  knows  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  under- 
stands the  opinions  and  feelings  of  her  people,  can  justly  charge 
us  with  hostility  to  our  brethren  of  other  States.  We  regard 
them  as  friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  in  whose  welfare  we  feel 
a kindred  interest ; and  we  recognize,  in  their  broadest  extent,  all 
our  constitutional  obligations  to  them.  These  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  observe,  generously  and  fraternally  and  in  their  letter 

and  spirit  with  unswerving  fidelity The  time  is  past  for 

temporizing  or  forbearing  with  this  rebellion;  the  most  causeless 
in  history.  The  North  has  not  invaded  nor  has  she  sought  to 
invade  a single  guaranteed  right  of  the  South.  On  the  contrary, 
all  political  parties,  and  all  administrations,  have  fully  recognized 
the  binding  force  of  every  provision  of  the  great  compact  between 
the  States,  and  regardless  of  our  views  of  State  policy,  our  people 
have  respected  them.  To  predicate  a rebellion,  therefore,  upon 
any  alleged  wrong  inflicted  or  sought  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
South,  is  to  offer  falsehood  as  an  apology  for  treason.  So  will 
the  civilized  world  and  history  judge  this  mad  effort  to  overthrow 
the  most  beneficent  structure  of  human  government  ever  devised 
by  man.” 

On  April  15th,  1861,  four  days  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  President  Lincoln  issued  a call  for  75,000  militia  from 
the  several  Union  States  to  serve  for  three  months.  The  quota 
of  Pennsylvania  was  fourteen  regiments,  and  so  prompt  was  the 
response  to  the  call  and  such  was  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  people 
in  every  portion  of  the  State  that  not  only  were  the  required 
regiments  raised,  but  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty-five. 
Indeed  the  services  of  about  thirty  additional  regiments  were 
refused  by  the  government,  as  the  great  number  of  volunteers  who 
came  forward  had  then  provided  for  more  than  one-half  the  total 
number  of  troops  called  for  by  the  President.  Four  days  after 
the  call  Pennsylvania  had  placed  at  the  national  capital  six  hun- 
dred men,  and  to  the  lasting  honor  of  the  State,  it  may  be  said 
that  its  troops  were  the  first  to  arrive  in  Washington  to  defend 
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the  city  against  an  expected  attack  by  the  Confederate  forces. 
Ten  days  later  the  entire  number  of  twenty-five  regiments  of 
Pennsylvania  troops  were  organized  and  in  the  field.  On  April 
1 8,  Camp  Curtin  was  established  at  Harrisburg,  at  which  point 
all  the  militia  of  the  northern,  western  and  central  counties  of  the 
State  were  organized  and  equipped  for  active  service  at  the  front. 
At  the  same  time  the  eight  regiments  raised  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity  were  rendezvoused  and  organized  in  that  city. 
All  these  regiments  were  designated  in  numerical  order  from  I 
to  25,  and  comprised  in  the  aggregate  20,979  men.  They  served 
the  full  term  of  three  months,  and  then  were  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, although  many  of  the  men,  in  some  instances  almost  entire 
companies  in  a body,  re-enlisted  for  the  regular  three  years’  ser- 
vice. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  chapter  to  refer  at 
length  to  the  service  of  individual  companies  or  regiments  sent  out 
from  Pennsylvania  during  the  war,  it  is  nevertheless  proper  to 
to  mention  the  fact  that  among  the  very  first  military  organiza- 
tions to  tender  their  services  to  the  government  were  the  Ringgold 
Light  Artillery  of  Reading;  the  Logan  Guards  of  Lewiston;  the 
Washington  Artillery  and  the  National  Light  Infantry  of  Potts- 
ville.  and  the  Allen  Rifles  of  Allentown.  Says  a contemporary 
writer : “When  the  Ringgold  Light  Artillery,  numbering  one 

hundred  and  two  men,  reached  Harrisburg,  and  word  was  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  war  of  the  presence  of  so  strong  a company  at  the 
State  capital,  he  at  once  telegraphed  for  its  immediate  presence  in 
Washington,  but  for  prudential  reasons  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed.’’ 

Having  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
the  five  volunteer  companies,  with  a detachment  of  fifty  men  from 
the  regular  army,  left  Harrisburg,  the  former  destined  for  the 
defenses  of  Washington  and  the  latter  for  Fort  McHenry.  In 
marching  through  Batlimore,  from  Bolton  to  Camden  station, 
these  volunteer  companies  were  attacked  by  a riotous  mob  of  con- 
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federate  sympathizers,  and  were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  indig- 
nities, but  the  men  behaved  themselves  with  becoming  bravery  and 
raised  no  arm  to  resist  the  assaults  made  on  them.  In  fact,  even 
if  so  disposed,  the  troops  were  powerless  to  defend  themselves, 
for  they  were  without  ammunition  of  any  kind,  although  the  men 
were  provided  with  guns.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  com- 
panies arrived  in  Washington  and  camped  in  the  defenses  of  the 
city ; and  the}'  were  the  first  troops  to  reach  the  capital,  a fact  due 
to  the  prompt  action  of  Governor  Curtin,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
the  sturdy  Pennsylvanians  answered  the  call  to  arms. 

The  conduct  of  these  companies  while  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Baltimore  was  the  occasion  of  much  favorable  comment, 
and  their  determined  courage  in  the  face  of  many  embarrassments 
was  duly  recognized  by  Congress  in  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

“37th  Congress,  U.  S.,  July  22,  1861. 

“ Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  to  the  five  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  passed  through  the  mob  at  Baltimore  and 
reached  Washington  on  the  1 8th  of  April  last,  for  the  defence  of 
the  National  Capital.  Galusha  A.  Grow, 

“Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

This  was  the  first  but  not  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
National  Congress  found  opportunity  to  publicly  acknowledge  the 
services  of  volunteer  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania  during  the  period 
of  the  Civil  war. 

Following  the  departure  of  the  first  body  of  volunteers  Camp 
Curtin  was  the  scene  of  activity,  and  from  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment (April  18,  1861),  to  the  close  of  military  operations  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  it  was  the  most  popular  rendezvous  and 
training  grounds  for  troops  in  the  entire  State.  Its  location  for 
its  intended  purpose  was  admirable,  as  it  occupied  the  land  between 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  Susquehanna  river,  the  site 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Dauphin  Countv  Agricultural  Society. 
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Previous  to  the  selection  of  the  camp  site  all  available  lands  in  the 
city  were  occupied  by  the  constantly  incoming  troops,  and  tempo- 
rary shelters  and  barracks  were  provided  for  their  accommodation. 
As  evidence  of  the  early  importance  of  Camp  Curtin  it  may  be 
said  that  between  the  18th  of  April  and  the  end  of  that  month 
twenty-five  regiments  of  troops  were  formed  there  and  sent  to  the 
front  for  active  service. 


Dial  Rock 

The  sun  dial  of  the  early  settlers  in  Wyoming 
Valley;  also  called  Campljell’s  Ledge.  Engraved 
for  this  work  from  a photograph  in  possession  of 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society 

The  second  call  for  volunteers  was  made  in  May,  the  quota 
for  Pennsylvania  being  ten  regiments,  but  the  services  of  these 
regiments  the  government  refused,  on  the  announcement  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Cameron  that  as  the  State  had  twenty-five  regi- 
ments already  in  the  field  its  force  ought  not  to  he  increased  at 
that  time. 

At  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  was  passed  the  act  of 
Mav  i =5,  for  organizing  the  “Reserve  Volunteer  Corps  of  the 
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Commonwealth,”  to  comprise  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry,  one 
of  cavalry  and  one  of  artillery.  This  corps  was  organized  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  George  A.  McCall,  and  was  placed 
for  military  instruction  in  camps  at  Easton,  West  Chester,  Pitts- 
burg and  Harrisburg.  On  June  22  two  of  its  regiments  were 
ordered  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  soon  afterward  rendered  excel- 
lent service  at  New  Creek  and  Piedmont  in  Western  Virginia 
until  ordered  to  the  lower  Potomac  regions.  On  the  22d  of 
July,  the  day  after  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  a requisition  was 
made  on  the  State  for  its  Reserve  corps,  and  as  quickly  as  the 
means  of  transportation  could  be  provided,  eleven  thousand  of 
these  troops,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  were  sent  to  the  defences 
of  Washington,  and  a few  days  later  the  regiments  were  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  for  three  years,  or  the  war. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  familiarly  known 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  an  organization  which,  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war,  won  fame  on  many  battlefields,  and  many  of 
whose  members  are  sleeping  beneath  the  sod  in  Southern  States. 
Its  record  certainly  was  one  of  unquestioned  merit  and  reflected 
honorably  on  the  entire  military  system  of  the  State.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  officers  and  men  comprising  the  several  regiments 
of  the  Reserve  corps  in  1861  was  15,856. 

Previous  to  the  mustering  of  the  Reserve  corps  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  the  government  authorized  the  organization 
of  four  independent  regiments  in  the  State,  and  the  result  was  to 
promptly  raise  an  aggregate  of  4,711  officers  and  men.  Subse- 
quently, direct  requisitions  were  made  for  sixteen  additional 
regiments  of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  all  of  which 
were  recruited  and  organized  with  equal  dispatch,  and  the  men 
were  sent  forward  to  such  points  as  were  designated  by  the  war 
department.  On  September  25  the  department  placed  under 
control  of  the  Governor  all  brigades,  regiments,  battalions  and 
companies  which  from  time  to  time  it  had  authorized  individuals 
to  raise.  These  amounted  to  ten  regiments,  including  five  of 
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cavalry,  one  of  artillery,  and  also  twenty-seven  companies,  in- 
cluding five  of  cavalry  and  three  of  artillery. 

From  what  is  stated  in  preceding  paragraphs  it  will  he  seen 
that  on  the  ist  of  January,  1862,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  in 
the  service  of  the  government  an  aggregate  of  130,594  men, 
inclusive  of  the  three  months’  regiments  and  also  inclusive  of 
fourteen  regiments  and  five  companies  which  at  that  time  were 
preparing  for  duty.  Recapitulating  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  regiments  in  actual  service  at  the  time  indicated  comprised 
sixty-five  of  infantry  and  riflemen,  a total  of  71,189  men;  eleven 
of  cavalry,  12,690  men;  one  of  artillery,  1,077  men;  seven  com- 
panies of  infantry,  707  men ; six  companies  of  cavalry,  578  men ; 
and  six  companies  of  artillery,  936  men.  The  grand  total  of 
these  commands  amounted  to  87, 177  men,  to  which  must  he  added 
6,400  Pennsylvanians  who  enlisted  and  were  credited  with  serv- 
ing in  regiments  recruited  in  other  States,  chiefly  in  New  York, 
with  a less  number  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  contribution  of  men  who'  were 
in  active  service  at  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  at  that  time  fourteen 
regiments  (12  of  infantry,  1 of  cavalry  and  1 of  artillery)  and 
five  companies  (4  of  artillery  and  1 of  cavalry),  with  a grand  total 
of  16,038  men,  were  in  the  several  camps  and  recruiting  stations 
awaiting  orders  and  organizing  for  service.  On  January  1, 
1862,  this  State  had  in  service  and  in  preparation  for  service 
(exclusive  of  those  whose  enlistments  had  previously  expired) 
a total  of  109,615  men. 

Three  distinct  calls  for  troops  were  made  in  1861  : First,  the 
President's  call  of  April  15,  to  which  Pennsylvania  responded 
with  20,979  three  months’  men  ; second,  the  call  of  July  22,  which 
was  answered  by  the  famous  Reserve  corps  and  a total  of  15,856 
men ; and  third,  the  general  organization  of  troops  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  July  22,  which  called  out  a total  of  93,759  men. 

In  1862  the  exigencies  of  the  war  made  a serious  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  State,  yet  during  that  year  less  troops  were  sent 
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to  the  front  than  in  1861.  By  this  time,  although  the  heavier 
battles  were  yet  to  be  fought,  our  sturdy  Pennsylvanians  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  dire  events  of  war,  and  with  great  for- 
titude did  they  meet  every  demand  upon  their  resources  and 
material  strength ; and  this  done  there  appeared  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  material  yet  in  reserve. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Assembly  in  January  Governor 
Curtin  carefully  and  frankly  reviewed  the  situation  of  the  State 
with  regard  to  the  great  events  then  in  progress,  and  made  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  subject  of  finance,  for  during  the  preceding 
year  the  total  receipts  from  the  specially  authorized  military 
loans  had  amounted  to  $3, 1 19,379.45,  and  of  this  vast  sum 
$2,728,872.04  had  been  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
fund  w*as  created.  The  Governor  also  referred  to  the  splendid 
action  of  the  Pennsylvanians  in  promptly  answering  the  call  to 
arms,  and  he  mentioned  in  detail  the  location  and  condition  of  the 
State  troops  then  in  service  of  the  government ; and  he  also  made 
allusion  to  the  presentation  of  regimental  colors,  as  provided  for 
by  a resolution  of  the  Assembly. 

The  year  1862  was  a period  of  constant  activity  in  military 
affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  camps  at  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, w^ere  kept  alive  with  troops 
preparing  for  duty  at  the  front.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
regiments  recruited  but  not  sent  forward  in  1861  were  organized 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  war  department,  but  other  than 
this  there  was  no  direct  call  for  more  men  until  July  7,  when 
forty-three  regiments,  aggregating  40,383  men,  were  organized 
and  put  into  service. 

The  Governor  himself  had  been  informed  of  the  necessity  of 
this  call  for  additional  troops,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  had  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said : “Pennsyl- 
vania has  hitherto  done  her  duty  to  the  country.  Her  freeman 
are  again  called  on  to  volunteer  in  her  defence  that  the  blood  of 
her  sons  who  have  already  fallen  may  not  have  been  shed  in  vain, 
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and  that  we  may  hand  down  to  our  posterity  the  blessings  of 
union  and  civil  and  political  liberty,  which  we  derived  from  our 

fathers Our  noble  Commonwealth  has  never  yet  faltered 

and  must  stand  firm  now  when  her  honor  and  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  her  is  at  stake.” 

It  was  such  sentiments  as  these  expressed  by  Governor  Curtin 
and  thousands  of  other  patriots  throughout  the  State  that  kept 
alive  the  ardor  of  the  people  in  general  and  spurred  them  on  to 
still  greater  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  union  and  liberty, 
and  when  the  President’s  call  for  300,000  more  men  was  formally 
issued  this  State  was  among  the  very  first  to  furnish  its  quota  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  men.  In  a way,  however,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  well  prepared  to  meet  the  call  of  July  7.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  attack  of  May  25  upon  General  Banks  at  Winchester 
by  the  vastly  superior  force  of  Ewell’s  and  Jackson’s  divisions, 
had  created  an  intense  feeling  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but 
throughout  all  the  loyal  States.  On  the  following  day,  under 
general  orders  issued  by  the  Governor,  for  the  muster  of  all  the 
militia  organizations  to  resist  an  expected  attack  upon  the  frontier 
of  the  State,  the  available  militia  were  hastily  organized  into 
regiments  and  battalions.  But  this  emergency  passed  without 
an  invasion,  whereupon  the  order  for  the  assembling  of  the  three 
months’  volunteer  militia  was  revoked.  However,  many  of  the 
companies  preserved  their  organization  and  were  among  the  first 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  July  7. 

About  this  time  a new  scheme  for  securing  enlistments  was 
brought  into  existence,  and  had  its  beginning  in  the  neighboring 
States,  especially  in  New  York,  where  counties,  towns  and  asso- 
ciations of  persons  created  funds  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
recruits  in  order  to  fill  their  quotas  under  the  drafts  ordered  in 
1862.  This  offer  of  bounties  in  adjoining  counties  in  other 
States  had  the  effect  to  attract  enlistments  from  Pennsylvania 
and  threatened  inroads  on  the  militia  of  our  State  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  the 
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subject  seemed  necessary;  but  this  necessity  was  soon  obviated 
by  the  action  of  our  own  counties  and  townships  in  creating 
bounty  funds,  and  the  legislature  was  not  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
matter. 

In  many  respects  the  bounty  system,  however  well  regulated 
in  certain  localities,  proved  iniquitous  through  the  schemes  of 
designing  persons,  and  as  a result  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers 
became  filled  with  men  who  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  of 
loyal  soldiers,  and  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  secure  the  money 
offered  them  and  then  desert  and  re-enlist  for  another  bounty 
or  escape  across  the  borders  into  other  States  or  into  Canada. 
This  class  of  persons  was  known  as  “bounty  jumpers,”  and  while 
they  were  too  numerous  for  the  welfare  of  the  service,  they  by  no 
means  carried  disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  general ; 
and  there  were  thousands  among  those  who  enlisted  under  the 
bounty  offer  who  proved  as  good  and  faithful  soldiers  as  ever 
carried  a musket  or  responded  to  an  order  to  charge  the  enemy. 

Among  the  several  varied  events  which  took  place  within  this 
State  during  the  second  year  of  the  w§.r,  that  known  as  Stuart’s 
raid  on  Chambersburg,  in  Franklin  county,  on  October  io,  was  by 
far  the  most  important;  and  it  was  accomplished  so  stealthily 
and  quickly  that  no  arm  was  raised  in  defence  of  the  town.  The 
people  living  in  that  particular  locality  had  for  some  time  been 
apprehensive  of  an  attack,  for  there  was  much  in  the  geographical 
surroundings  to  tempt  an  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  territory  by 
way  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  where  nature  had  provided  easy 
and  safe  means  of  entrance  and  departure  from  the  south. 
Chambersburg  itself  was  an  attractive  place,  delightfully  situated 
in  a fertile  region  of  country,  and  was  also  the  site  of  a military 
storehouse  where  large  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
were  deposited.  This  fact  evidently  was  known  to  the  confed- 
erates, and  their  first  invasion  of  the  territory  of  our  State  un- 
doubtedly was  for  the  double  purpose  of  wanton  pillage  and  the 
capture  of  the  military  stores. 
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In  the  early  part  of  September  the  confederate  forces  had 
made  incursions  into  Maryland  and  even  then  threatened  an  in- 
vasion of  the  southern  region  of  Pennsylvania.  To  prepare  for 
such  an  event  a call  was  made  by  general  orders  upon  all  the  able- 
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bodied  men  of  the  counties  to  organize  for  the  defence  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  nth  of  that  month  fifty  thousand  freemen  were 
called  for  immediate  service.  Harrisburg  was  the  designated 
rendezvous  for  the  troops,  and  every  train  of  cars  brought 
thousands  of  volunteers  into  the  city,  and  to  provide  for  them  the 
capitol  grounds  were  transformed  into  an  immense  military 
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camp.  Companies  were  rapidly  formed,  regiments  were  as 
quickly  organized  and  sent  forward  into  the  Cumberland  valley, 
where,  under  Brigadier-General  John  F.  Reynolds,  who  had  been 
temporarily  detailed  from  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  this  new  army  was  reorganized  for  the  defence  of  the 
State  against  the  threatened  invasion.  Fifteen  thousand  of  this 
force  of  volunteers  were  pushed  forward  to  Hagarstown  and 
Boonsboro,  Mel.,  ten  thousand  others  were  posted  in  the  vicinity 
of  Greencastle  and  Chambersburg,  and  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand were  kept  at  Harrisburg  ready  for  transportation  to  any 
desired  point.  One  other  regiment  was  sent  to  guard  the  Dupont 
powder  mills  in  Delaware.  However,  on  September  24,  the 
necessity  for  further  service  having  passed,  the  volunteer  militia 
was  discharged  by  order  of  the  Governor. 

In  October  Chambersburg  was  less  prepared  to  resist  an 
attack,  and  the  invading  force  of  rebels  under  Generals  Stuart  and 
Hampton  met  with  no  opposition  during  their  raid.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  10  these  daring  officers  with  a body  of  about 
two  thousand  cavalry  and  artillery  entered  the  town,  having 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  by  hurried  marches  made  their  way  into 
the  State  without  the  least  warning  of  their  approach.  The  night 
was  spent  in  plundering  and  destroying  the  houses  and  property 
of  the  residents,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  military  store- 
house was  made  the  object  of  especial  attack.  The  building  was 
stripped  of  its  contents,  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
were  carried  away,  and  whatever  remained  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
together  with  the  storehouse  itself.  Then  the  invaders  departed 
as  quickly  as  they  had  come,  passing  out  by  way  of  South  Moun- 
tain and  the  Potomac  river. 

To  repel  this  invasion,  although  the  action  was  too  late  to  be 
effective,  the  Governor  called  into  service  the  Anderson  cavalry, 
then  encamped  at  Carlisle,  and  two  companies  of  regulars  who 
were  in  the  barracks  at  the  same  place.  These  were  at  once  pushed 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Chambersburg  and  South  Mountain. 
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The  cavalry  at  Camp  Curtin,  consisting  of  one  full  and  two  im- 
perfect regiments,  were  armed  as  infantry,  and  with  two  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  a battery  of  volunteer  light  artillery  of 
Harrisburg,  were  held  in  readiness  to  go  forward,  when  General 
Wool  arrived  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces.  He  had 
previously  ordered  a part  of  his  command  from  Baltimore  and 
marched  the  troops  to  Gettysburg.  But  the  confederate  forces 
marched  with  such  celerity  that  they  were  not  met  by  any  of  Gen- 
eral Wool's  troops  and  thus  escaped  from  the  State  without  being 
attacked. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  State  and  in  the  field  of  active  opera- 
tions in  the  South  the  year  1862  witnessed  many  important  and 
several  serious  events  so  far  as  concerned  the  Pennsylvania  sol- 
diery. During  the  year  the  requisitions  for  troops  drew  upon  the 
militia  resources  of  the  State  to  the  extent  of  69,742  men  in  addi- 
tion to  those  credited  to  the  preceding  year,  and  at  the  close  of 
1862  it  was  found  that  a total  of  200,336  men  had  been  sent  out 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  if  to  the  above  there  is  added 
the  twenty-five  regiments  of  infantry,  eleven  companies  of  cav- 
alry and  four  batteries  of  artillery  that  marched  on  special  service 
into  the  Cumberland  valley,  the  aggregate  contribution  of  the 
State  thus  far  would  amount  to  more  than  a quarter  of  a million 
of  men.  Yet  the  resources  of  the  State  were  not  exhausted,  and 
there  still  remained  for  future  emergencies  more  men,  money  and 
undoubted  loyalty  for  the  further  support  of  the  government  and 
the  defence  of  the  Union. 

A careful  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  adjutant-general  for 
the  year  1862  shows  Pennsylvania’s  contribution  of  men  for  the 
service  to  have  been  as  follows  : Organized  under  the  President’s 

call  of  July  7,  for  300,000  men,  regiments  116  to  157  inclusive, 
and  including  five  regiments  of  cavalry  (159  to  163  inclusive) 
and  three  batallions  of  artillery,  on  special  requisitions,  40,383 ; 
organized  under  draft  ordered  by  the  President,  August  4,  for 
300,000  militia  to  serve  for  nine  months  (regiments  158,  165  to 
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169  inclusive,  and  171  to  179  inclusive),  14,800;  drafted  men  in 
camps  sent  forward,  300;  recruits  furnished  to  regiments  in  ser- 
vice by  Captains  Dodge  and  Lane,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Ruff,  superin- 
tending the  volunteer  recruiting  service  at  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  9,259 ; enlisted  in  organizations  of  other  States, 
5,000;  total,  69,742. 

Thus  from  the  middle  of  April,  1861,  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1862,  a period  of  a little  more  than  twenty  months,  there  were 
recruited  and  organized  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  service  of  the 
government  a total  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  regiments  for  three 
years,  including  eleven  regiments  of  cavalry  and  three  regiments 
of  artillery ; twenty-five  regiments  for  three  months ; seventeen 
volunteer  regiments  for  nine  months;  fifteen  regiments  of  drafted 
militia,  and  twenty-five  regiments  of  militia  called  out  for  emer- 
gency purposes ; in  all  a grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  regiments,  embracing  in  the  ranks  of  the  federal  armies 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drains  upon  the  State  during  the 
previous  years  of  the  war,  a careful  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the 
military  and  financial  departments  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1863  found  Pennsylvania  well  prepared  to  meet  the  further 
demands  of  the  government.  At  that  particular  time  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  of  the  war  was  not  encouraging,  and  the  enemy 
was  gradually  pushing  forward  toward  the  southern  border  of  our 
State.  Yet  there  was  no  faltering  step  on  the  part  of  either 
Federal  or  State  government,  and  on  every  hand  there  was  mani- 
fested a spirit  of  determination  to  accomplish  that  which  was 
begun.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  Assembly  in  January,  1863, 
Governor  Curtin  said : “Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  public 

calamity  which  has  weighed  heavily  on  the  country  during  the 
past  year,  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  not  only  to  enable  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  to  perform  in  full  all  their  duties  to  our 
common  government,  but  to  give  to  this  Commonwealth  domestic 
peace,  plenty  and  prosperity.” 
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169  inclusive.,  and  171  to  179  inclusive),  14,800;  drafted  men  in 
camps  sent  forward,  300;  recruits  furnished  to  regiments  in  ser- 
vice by  Captain  • Dodge  and  Lane,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Ruff,  superin- 
tending the  volunteer  recruiting  service  at  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  >259;  enlisted  in  organizations  of  other  States, 
5.000;  total,  69,742. 

Thus  f'  . i the  middle  of  April,  1861,  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1862,  a period  of  a little  more  than  twenty  months,  there  were 
recruited  and  organized  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  service  of  the 
government  a total  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  regiments  for  three 
years,  including  eleven  regiments  of  cavalry  and  three  regiments 
of  artillery ; twenty-five  regiments  for  three  months ; seventeen 
volunteer  regiments  for  nine  months;  fifteen  regiments  of  drafted 
militia,  and  twenty-five  regiments  of  militia  called  out  for  emer- 
gency purposes;  in  all  a grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  regiments,  embracing  in  the  ranks  of  the  federal  armies 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drains  upon  the  State  during  the 
previous  years  of  the  war,  a careful  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the 
military  and  financial  departments  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1863  found  Pennsylvania  well  prepared  to  meet  the  further 
demands  of  the  government.  At  that  particular  time  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  of  the  war  was  not  encouraging,  and  the  enemy 
was  gradually  pushing  forward  toward  the  southern  border  of  our 
State.  Yet  there  was  no  faltering  step  on  the  part  of  either 
Federal  or  State  government,  and  on  every  hand  there  was  mani- 
fested a spirit  of  determination  to  accomplish  that  which  was 
begun.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  Assembly  in  January,  1863, 
Governor  Curtin  said:  “Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  public 

calamity  which  has  weighed  heavily  on  the  country  during  the 
past  year,  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  not  only  to  enable  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  to  perform  in  full  all  their  duties  to  our 
common  government,  but  to  give  to  this  Commonwealth  domestic 
peace,  plenty  and  prosperity.” 
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Such,  indeed,  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  which  we  write. 
Disaster  had  followed  disaster  to  the  Union  arms,  and  while  there 
had  been  substantial  achievements  in  favor  of  the  North,  the  gen- 
eral results  had  not  been  satisfactory,  although  not  at  any  time 
was  there  harbored  the  thought  that  the  cause  of  the  South  would 
prevail.  Within  the  State  there  were  heard  -only  expressions  of 
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confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  struggle,  and  loyal  hearts 
and  hands  stood  ever  ready  to  contribute  still  more  and  more 
means  in  support  of  tbe  government.  Not  at  any  time  during 
these  years  had  the  State  been  financially  distressed,  or  even  tem- 
porarily at  loss  to  command  all  the  money  necessary  to  carry 
forward  the  great  work  its  government  had  undertaken.  In  proof 
of  this  it  may  he  said  that  on  December  ist,  1861,  the  public  debt 
of  the  State  amounted  to  $40,580,666.08,  and  on  December  ist, 
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1862,  amounted  to  $40,448,213.82,  thus  showing  strength  to  with- 
stand any  further  demands,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  within 
the  next  few  months  the  theatre  of  war  was  destined  to  he  tempo- 
rarily transferred  to  Pennsylvania  territory. 

In  the  message  previously  referred  to  the  Governor  mentioned 
in  particular  the  offer  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  government 
to  give  League  Island  for  a navy  yard,  to  he  used  for  the  purposes 
of  construction  of  iron-clad  vessels  and  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  station  under  national  control.  At  the  time  the  matter  was 
under  consideration  in  Congress  a majority  of  the  House  com- 
mittee was  disposed  to  decline  the  offer  and  to  favor  a site  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  but  the  minority  of  the  committee  strongly  urged 
the  acceptance  of  the  offer,  and  in  their  advocacy  of  it  they  were 
supported  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  whose  counsels  finally  pre- 
vailed and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  League 
Island  naval  station,  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  its  kind 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

From  the  time  of  the  confederate  descent  upon  Chambersburg 
in  the  fall  of  1862  the  military  authorities  in  Washington  and  also 
in  Pennsylvania  were  apprehensive  of  a general  invasion  of  the 
State,  as  every  action  on  the  part  of  General  Lee  seemed  to  indicate 
a northward  movement  by  his  army,  yet  the  winter  of  1862-3 
passed  without  serious  event.  However,  early  in  May,  1863,  it 
became  evident  that  Lee  really  intended  to  invade  the  State,  and 
communications  were  immediately  sent  to  the  war  department 
urging  preparations  for  effective  defence  without  delay.  The 
urgency  of  the  appeal  and  the  evident  knowledge  of  Lee’s  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  war  department  prompted  the  latter,  as  an 
initial  step  toward  a proper  defence  of  the  State,  to  establish  two 
new  military  departments,  known,  respectively,  as  the  department 
of  the  Monongahela,  including  the  territory  west  of  Johnstown 
and  the  Laurel  Hill  range  of  mountains,  together  with  certain 
counties  in  Virginia  and  Ohio;  and  the  department  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, including  that  part  of  the  State  east  of  Johnstown  and 
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the  Laurel  Hill  range  just  mentioned.  The  former  of  these 
departments  was  placed  under  command  of  Major-General  Wil- 
liam T.  H.  Brooks,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  latter 
under  Major-General  D.  N.  Couch,  with  headquarters  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  although  much  of  the  work  of  organization  was  accom- 
plished at  Harrisburg.  Both  departments  were  established  under 
general  orders  issued  June  9,  1863. 

The  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  by  General  Lee 
in  June,  1863,  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  confederacy 
and  turned  the  general  tide  of  victory  in  favor  of  the  Union  arms, 
contemplated  in  the  plans  of  the  leaders  the  capture  of  Harrisburg, 
the  destruction  of  bridges  across  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  war  to  this  State.  Therefore,  the  effective 
defence  of  Pennsylvania  was  also  the  defence  of  the  neighboring 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

On  June  15  Lee’s  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
Md.,  and  entered  Pennsylvania  territory,  and  on  June  26  Governor 
Curtin  issued  a proclamation  calling  for  sixty  thousand  men  to 
repel  the  invaders  and  drive  them  from  the  State.  In  the  procla- 
mation the  Governor  said : “The  enemy  is  advancing  in  force  into 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  a strong  column  within  twenty-three  miles 
of  Harrisburg  and  other  columns  are  moving  by  Fulton  and 
Adams  counties,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  a formidable 
invasion  of  our  State  is  in  actual  progress.”  In  closing  his  appeal 
for  volunteers  the  governor  says:  “People  of  Pennsylvania!  I 

owe  to  you  all  my  faculties,  my  labor,  my  life.  You  owe  to  your 
country  your  prompt  and  zealous  services  and  efforts.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  we  must  all  stand  or  fall  together  in  defence 
of  our  State  and  in  support  of  our  government.  Let  us  so  dis- 
charge our  duty  that  posterity  shall  not  blush  for  us.  Come 
heartily  and  cheerfully  to  the  rescue  of  our  noble  Commonwealth. 
Maintain  now  your  honor  and  freedom.” 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  military 
departments  an  emergency  call  was  made  for  the  services  of  all  the 
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militia  strength  of  the  State,  and  in  response  thereto  there  was  a 
general  and  prompt  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  freemen.  They 
were  enlisted  for  a period  of  three  months,  but  when  their  services 
were  tendered  to  the  government  the  war  department  declined  to 
accept  enlistments  for  less  than  six  months,  for  the  purpose  was 
not  only  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  to  estab- 
lish a guard  line  along  the  Potomac.  This  unhappy  occurrence 
was  the  occasion  of  some  delay  and  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  in  cer- 
tain circles  that  our  State  was  inclined  to  falter  in  its  support  of 
the  government  and  the  defence  of  its  own  people  and  property. 
This  was  an  evident  error,  however,  for  no  State  in  the  Union  was 
more  loyal  than  Pennsylvania.  But  the  situation  was  for  a time 
embarrassing,  as  the  enemy  had  actually  entered  the  State  and  the 
approach  of  Lee's  whole  army  was  imminent.  The  President  had 
made  a requisition  for  calling  out  the  militia  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring States,  and  several  regiments  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  troops  were  promptly  sent,  while  our  own  forces  were  only 
beginning  to  assemble.  An  objection  had  been  raised  to  service 
for  six  months,  a part  of  the  time  outside  the  limits  of  the  State, 
but  notwithstanding  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  militia  were 
mustered  in  for  that  period  under  the  first  call  of  the  President, 
and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  assented  to  a call  by  Governor  Curtin  for 
men  for  ninety  day’s  service  in  defence  of  the  State,  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  volunteers  promptly  entered  the  ranks. 

Under  these  calls  five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  men 
of  Pennsylvania  assembled  in  the  department  of  the  Monongahela 
and  thirty-one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  the 
department  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  force  thus  constituted  was 
organized  by  General  Couch,  under  whom  also  extensive  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  opposite  Harrisburg;  and  the  assembling 
there  of  troops  and  the  erection  of  the  defenses  had  the  effect  to 
retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy  and  enable  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac to  arrive  in  time  to  avert  a dreadful  calamity;  and  when  at 
last  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  Pennsylvania  outnum- 
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bered  any  other  State  in  the  aggregate  of  troops  furnished,  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  the  honor  to  furnish  a large  contin- 
gent of  the  men  from  the  State.  Under  the  President’s  call, 
previously  mentioned,  New  York  sent  six  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  men,  and  New  Jersey  sent  five  hundred  and  two 
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men.  Referring  more  particularly  to  the  character  of  the  forces 
and  number  of  men  furnished  under  the  emergency  calls  of  1863, 
and  to  remove  all  question  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia  during  that  period,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  department  of 
the  Monongahela  there  were  raised  regiments  54  to  58,  one  un- 
attached company  of  artillery  and  one  of  cavalry,  for  ninety  days’ 
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service,  a total  of  three  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men ; 
and  in  the  same  department  for  six  months’  service,  there  were 
raised  one  battalion  and  one  company  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of 
cavalry  and  one  company  of  artillery,  a total  of  one  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  men.  At  the  same  time  there  were  formed 
in  the  department  of  the  Susquehanna  for  three  months'  service 
twenty-three  regiments,  one  independent  battalion,  and  five  unat- 
tached companies  of  infantry,  one  battalion  and  two  unattached 
companies  of  cavalry,  and  four  independent  batteries  of  artillery, 
in  all  a total  strength  of  21,292  men;  and  in  the  same  department 
for  six  months’  service  there  were  raised  three  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, two  battalions  of  infantry  and  three  independent  batteries  of 
artillery,  in  all  a strength  of  3,068  officers  and  men. 

From  the  time  when  General  Lee  turned  his  forces  to  the 
northward  until  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania  was 
in  a state  of  commotion,  and  all  personal  concerns  were  for  the 
time  put  aside  in  the  general  desire  to  protect  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  people  against  the  designs  of  the  invaders.  It  was  known 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  but  at  what  point  he  might  first 
strike  was  wholly  in  doubt,  except  that  Harrisburg,  the  capital, 
naturally  would  be  laid  under  siege;  but  the  activity  of  General 
Couch  and  his  hastily  organized  army  of  militiamen  in  construct- 
ing defenses  and  opposing  the  progress  of  the  confederates  had  the 
effect  to  turn  Lee  from  his  original  purpose  and  cause  him  to*  move 
in  another  direction.  And  of  course  the  crafty  confederate  com- 
mander was  too  discreet  an  officer  to  enter  a new  region  without 
knowing  a safe  means  of  escape  in  case  disaster  should  follow  his 
invasion,  so  he  held  closely  to  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Potomac  valley. 

On  June  15  Lee’s  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
Md.,  and  entered  Pennsylvania,  encamping  near  Chambersburg, 
while  small  detachments  were  sent  to  occupy  Carlisle,  York, 
Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg.  York  and  Carlisle  were  occupied 
on  the  27th,  and  Wrightsville  was  seized  on  the  28th.  Then  the 
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invaders  turned  to  the  destruction  of  bridges  and  railroads  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  communication  and  transportation  from 
points  farther  north.  On  the  30th  the  main  army  under  Lee 
broke  camp  and  marched  eastward  from  Chambersburg  through 
South  Mountain  on  the  Cashtown  gap  road.  At  the  same  time  the 
detachments  were  called  in  and  the  entire  confederate  force  was 
ordered  to  concentrate  at  Gettysburg. 

These  preliminary  movements  on  the  part  of  General  Lee's 
forces  were  not  made  without  some  show  of  opposition,  for  he  was 
beset  on  all  sides  by  the  loyal  Pennsylvanians,  although  his  de- 
tachments were  not  attacked.  In  the  towns  occupied  the  invaders 
seized  all  the  stock  and  other  property  they  could  use,  and  they 
also  committed  many  petty  acts  of  destruction  and  wanton  insult. 
The  occupation  of  Chambersburg  was  graphically  described  at  the 
time  in  the  “Franklin  Repository,”  and  what  was  done  there  was 
but  a repetition  of  the  acts  committed  in  other  localities,  varied 
only  by  the  temper  of  the  perpetrators  in  each  place. 

“On  Monday  morning,  June  15th,  the  flood  of  rumors  from 
the  Potomac  fully  confirmed  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
citizens  of  Chambersburg  and  vicinity,  feeling  unable  to  resist  the 
rebel  columns,  commenced  to  make  prompt  preparation  for  the 
movement  of  all  stealable  property.  Nearly  every  horse,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  was  started  for  the  mountains  as  early  on 
Monday  as  possible,  and  the  negroes  darkened  the  different  roads 
for  hours,  loaded  with  household  effects, ....  and  horses  and 
wagons  and  cattle  crowded  every  avenue  to  places  of  safety. 
About  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  advance  of  Milroy’s  retreat- 
ing wagon  train  dashed  into  town,  attended  by  a few  cavalry  and 
several  affrighted  wagon  masters,  all  of  whom  declared  that  the 
rebels  were  in  hot  pursuit;  that  a large  portion  of  the  train  was 
captured,  and  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  enter  Chambersburg. 

“On  Monday  morning,  the  rebel  General  Jenkins,  with  about 
1,800  mounted  infantry,  entered  Green  Castle,  Franklin  county,  a 
town  five  miles  north  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  ten  miles  south  of 
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Chambersburg,  in  the  direct  route  of  the  rebels.  After  a careful 
reconnoissance  this  town,  being  defenceless,  was  occupied  and 
rapidly  divested  of  everything  movable,  contraband  and  other- 
wise, which  struck  the  fancy  of  the  freebooting  visitors.  Evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  forces  would  be  thrown  in  their 
way  at  an  early  hour,  the  rebels  pushed  forward  for  Chambers- 
burg. About  eleven  o’clock  on  Monday  night  they  arrived  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  town,  and  again  the  streets  of  Chambersburg 
resounded  to  the  clatter  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  a second  time  the 
town  fell  their  easy  prey.  This  visit  continued  three  days  and 
was  marked  by  a general  plundering  of  the  town  and  vicinity. 
Horses  seemed  to  be  considered  contraband  of  war  and  were  taken 
without  pretense  of  compensation ; but  other  articles  were  deemed 
legitimate  subjects  of  commerce,  even  between  enemies,  and  were 

generally  paid  for  after  a fashion The  route  of  Jenkins  was 

through  the  most  densely  populated  and  wealthy  portion  of  the 
country.  From  this  point,  on  the  18th  of  June,  he  fell  back  to 
Green  Castle  and  south  of  it;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Mercersburg, 
from  where  a detachment  crossed  the  Cove  Mountain  to  McCon- 
nellsburg,  and  down  the  valley  from  there.  The  main  body, 
however,  was  divided  into  plundering  parties  and  scoured  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  country,  spending  several  days  in 
and  about  Green  Castle  and  Waynesboro’,  and  giving  Welsh  Run 
a pretty  intimate  visit. 

“On  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  June,  Chambersburg  was  again 
occupied  by  the  rebels  under  General  Rodes,  and  the  national 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  Joseph  Ivnipe,  fell  back 
toward  Harrisburg.  The  forces  of  General  Rodes  were  the  van- 
guard of  Lee’s  whole  army On  Friday  Lee  came.  Up  to 

that  time  we  knew  not  which  way  his  army  would  turn — toward 

Gettysburg  or  Harrisburg He  stopped  in  the  Diamond. 

where  the  two  roads  fork He  tarried  a day  or  two  near  Cham- 

bersburg. The  best  regulated  armies  are  encumbered  with  plun- 
dering stragglers.  Such  hung  on  to  Lee’s  army  and  took  all  they 
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could  lay  their  hands  upon.  Hats  were  snatched  from  dignified 
heads,  and  boots  were  pulled  from  feet  unused  to  walking  home 
unbooted. 

“Such  was  Lee’s  army  on  the  way  to  Gettysburg,  but  how 
different  was  the  return.  Where  they  demanded  before,  they 
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begged  now.  Franklin  county  saw  little  of  the  invading  host  on 
its  retreat,  and  Chambersburg  was  not  again  visited  when  the 
retreating  and  defeated  forces  made  their  escape  into  Maryland.” 
While  General  Lee  and  his  army  were  occupying  the  towns  on 
the  southern  border  of  our  State,  the  military  authorities  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  general  government  were  not  idle.  Every 
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move  of  the  rebels  was  watched  with  much  care  and  occasionally 
some  show  of  opposition  was  made  by  the  people,  although  their 
chief  attention  was  given,  to  the  protection  of  their  property.  The 
assembling  of  large  bodies  of  militia  and  the  construction  of 
defences  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg  undoubtedly  caused  the 
confederate  commander  to  turn  eastward  from  the  State  capital 
and  concentrate  his  entire  force  in  some  more  convenient  locality, 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  chose  Gettysburg  as  a point  of  operations. 

On  June  28,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  lay  in  camp  at  Frederick, 
Maryland,  and  on  that  day  President  Lincoln  appointed  General 
George  G.  Meade  to  its  chief  command,  with  instructions  to  pur- 
sue Lee  and  drive  him  from  his  position  in  this  State.  Acting 
under  these  orders,  Meade  at  once  informed  himself  of  the  enemy’s 
location  and  then  put  his  whole  army  in  motion,  marching  toward 
Harrisburg,  the  capture  of  which  city  then  was  supposed  to  be  the 
object  of  Lee’s  invasion.  However,  on  the  morning  of  July  1 
Meade  was  told  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  from  the  Suscjue- 
hanna  and  was  concentrating  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Gettys- 
burg. Orders  were  thereupon  given  to  General  John  F.  Rey- 
nolds to  proceed  with  the  1st  and  nth  corps  and  occupy  and  hold 
Gettysburg. 

According  to  accepted  authority  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at 
the  time  General  Meade  assumed  its  chief  command  numbered 
about  95,000  effective  men,  and  comprised  seven  army  corps  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  viz:  The  1st  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Reynolds ; the  2d  corps,  by  General  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock ; the  3d  corps  by  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles ; the  5th  corps  by 
General  George  Sykes ; the  6th  corps  by  General  John  Sedgwick ; 
the  nth  corps  by  General  Oliver  O.  Howard;  and  the  12th  corps 
by  General  Henry  W.  Slocum.  The  cavalry  corps  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Alfred  Pleasonton. 

The  numerical  strength  of  General  Lee’s  army  has  been  var- 
iously estimated  by  historians  of  Gettysburg,  but  nearly  all 
authorities  agree  that  the  opposing  forces  of  the  two  armies  were 
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about  equal.  The  bravest  generals  of  the  Union  and  of  the  con- 
federate armies  were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  of  modern  times,  and  in  the  same  manner 
among  the  subordinate  officers  and  in  the  ranks  the  proud 
chivalry  of  the  South  was  pitted  in  deadly  conflict  against  the 
flower  and  the  youth  of  the  North.  Indeed,  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg was  a veritable  battle  of  giants  of  intellectual  fighting 
strength,  and  in  its  results  the  fortunes  of  the  confederacy  were 
doomed,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  permanency  of  our  national 
government  was  assured.  Although  the  territory  of  our  State 
was  thrice  invaded  by  confederate  forces  during  the  war,  Gettys- 
burg was  the  scene  of  the  only  heavy  battle  on  Pennsylvania  soil, 
hence  some  allusion  to  its  events  is  proper  in  this  place. 

On  the  morning  of  July  ist.  General  Reynolds  marched  his 
forces  out  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike  and  arrived  near  Gettysburg 
at  about  eleven  o’clock.  About  two  miles  farther  west  he  found 
Buford’s  division  of  cavalry  engaged  in  a sharp  skirmish  with  the 
enemy  and  at  once  moved  forward  to  his  support.  Then  followed 
a general  engagement,  opening  with  artillery  fire,  followed  by 
closer  work  on  the  part  of  the  infantry,  on  the  hill  where  stood 
Pennsylvania  college.  Early  in  the  fight  as  he  rode  to  the  front 
to  order  a change  in  the  position  of  his  troops,  General  Reynolds 
was  struck  in  the  neck  by  a shot  and  died  on  the  field ; and  thus 
fell  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  officers  of  the  Union  army. 

In  the  meantime  a messenger  had  carried  to  General  Meade 
the  information  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  near  Gettysburg,  and 
General  Howard  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  move  forward 
with  the  nth  corps.  Howard  ordered  General  von  Steinwehr 
to  post  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  corps  on  Cemetery  hill  and  to 
dispose  of  his  force  so  as  to  hold  that  position,  and  then  rode  for- 
ward to  find  General  Doubleday,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Reynolds  in  command  of  the  ist  corps,  hard  pressed  and  fighting 
fiercely  against  superior  numbers.  They  were  soon  outflanked 
on  both  right  and  left  and  were  sorely  pressed  in  the  center  of 
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their  line  of  battle.  Soon  afterward  the  Union  line  was  broken 
and  retreated  in  haste,  finding  protection  behind  von  Steinwehr’s 
men. 

When  General  Meade  learned  that  the  battle  was  in  progress 
he  advanced  rapidly  with  his  entire  force,  concentrated  his  men  in 
front  of  the  enemy  and  formed  a line  of  battle.  Says  Sypher : 
“General  Meade  formed  his  line  in  the  hills  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  with  the  toe  nearest  the  enemy.  The  nth  corps  was 
in  the  center;  part  of  the  ist  (Reynolds's)  and  the  whole  of  the 
1 2th  (Slocum’s)  corps  were  on  the  right;  the  2d  (Hancock’s) 
and  3d  (Sickles’)  were  on  the  left.  The  5th  (Sykes’)  and  6th 
(Sedgwick’s)  and  part  of  the  3d  corps  were  held  in  reserve.” 
Continuing,  the  same  writer  says  that  “a  line  of  battle  was  formed 
during  the  night  on  the  hills,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  cemetery, 
on  the  Baltimore  pike,  and,  when  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July 
dawned,  the  national  troops  were  strongly  posted  and  ready  for 
the  terrible  work  of  the  day.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  enemy’s  batteries  opened  a furious  fire  on  the  3d  corps,  which 
held  the  left  of  the  line;  the  rebels  emerged  from  the  woods  and 
advanced  against  the  front  and  right  flank  of  this  corps.  General 
Sickles,  who  commanded  these  troops,  was,  at  that  moment,  in  the 
rear,  consulting  with  General  Meade;  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
rebel  batteries  he  galloped  forward  to  his  men.  and  exerted  himself 
with  conspicuous  gallantry  to  preserve  his  lines  and  steady  his 
troops  as  they  fell  back  across  the  ravine;  but  early  in  the  outset 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  was  carried  from  the 
field.  General  Humphries,  who  commanded  the  advance  division, 
made  heroic  efforts  to  retire  the  troops,  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers,  in  good  order ; every  staff  officer,  even  to  his  last  orderly, 
had  been  shot  down  at  his  side;  his  own  horse  fell  under  him;  but 
still,  at  the  head  of  his  command,  he  encouraged  his  troops,  and 
withdrew  steadily  to  the  line  of  the  5th  corps.” 

When  General  Sickles  fell  the  command  of  the  3d  corps  de- 
volved upon  General  Birney,  and  as  his  line  was  forced  back  the 
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advancing  confederate  columns  came  directly  under  Hancock’s 
terrible  artillery  fire  of  shell  and  cannister,  which  carried  fearful 
slaughter  through  the  ranks  as  the  rebels  steadily  advanced  up 
the  hill ; but  under  this  terrific  artillery  shower  the  attacking  col- 
umns did  not  waver,  but  forced  their  way  to  the  very  muzzle  of 
the  guns,  driving  off  the  artillerymen  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
But  just  as  victory  seemed  certain  General  Warren’s  reserve  bat- 
teries opened  on  the  confederates  with  an  enfilading  fire,  and  with 
such  effect  that  their  ranks  were  opened  in  great  gaps.  At  the 
same  time  Hancock’s  infantry  nobly  supported  the  artillery 
attack  and  poured  death-dealing'  volleys  of  musketry  into  the  now 
terror-stricken  masses  of  the  enemy,  driving  them  back  with 
heavy  loss  and  recapturing  the  guns.  The  right  of  the  rebel  line 
was  now  broken,  and  the  men  fell  back  beyond  the  range  of  the 
artillery.  The  attack  was  well  planned,  splendidly  executed,  and 
for  a time  promised  complete  success,  but  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  Hancock’s  artillery,  with  Warren’s  reserve  batteries, 
together  with  the  infantry  support,  changed  almost  certain  defeat 
into  glorious  victory  and  turned  the  tide  of  the  battle  in  that 
locality  in  favor  of  the  national  arms. 

Although  the  confederates  had  suffered  serious  loss  in  the 
fightingthus  far,  there  was  no  apparent  sign  of  defeat  in  the  action 
of  their  commanding  general.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  day 
are  thus  described  in  Sypher’s  narrative : “At  dark,  a division 

of  the  enemy  advanced  to  attack  Slocum’s  line  on  the  right,  which 
had  been  weakened  to  reinforce  the  left,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  force  made  an  assault  on  Cemetery  hill,  held  by  Howard’s 
corps.  The  troops  received  the  attack  with  firmness,  and  from 
their  secure  positions  behind  intrenchments  and  a stone  wall,  easily 
repelled  the  enemy;  but  suddenly,  the  brigade  of  ‘Louisiana 
Tigers’  sprang  from  its  concealment  in  a deep  ravine,  and  charged 
Howard’s  right.  These  desperate  fighters  rushed  upon  the  bat- 
teries, drove  the  artillerymen  from  their  guns  and  the  infantry 
from  their  rifle-pits,  and  were  in  the  act  of  turning  the  batteries 
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upon  the  Union  line,  when  a brigade  of  German  troops  fell  upon 
the  victorious  Tigers,  and  in  a hand  to  hand  encounter,  in  which 
the  bayonet  was  freely  used  on  both  sides  and  crushing  blows 
from  clubbed  muskets  were  given  and  taken,  hurled  the  enemy 
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from  the  crest ; and  the  artillery  men,  with  murderous  rounds  of 
grape  and  cannister,  swept  the  broken  regiments  from  the  hill- 
side. On  the  extreme  right  the  enemy  had  forced  Slocum’s  men 
from  their  intrenchments,  and  when  the  battle  closed,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  night,  the  rebels  held  the  breastworks  of  the  12th 
corps,  but  elsewhere  the  line  was  intact.  Though  Sickles  had  lost 
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a large  number  of  prisoners,  Sykes  and  Hancock  had  captured 
about  an  equal  number  from  the  enemy.” 

Thus  closed  the  second  day  of  the  battle  without  decided  ad- 
vantage to  either  contestant.  At  first  the  tide  of  victory  seemed 
to  turn  toward  the  confederates,  but  the  advantage  was  only  tem- 
porary and  as  frequently,  with  one  exception,  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Meade  regained  all  their  lost  ground.  But  the  commander 
of  the  Union  forces  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
day,  and  at  night  he  directed  General  Slocum  to  retake  from  the 
enemy  the  intrenchments  he  had  been  compelled  to  yield. 

On  Friday,  at  daylight,  the  battle  was  renewed  with  unabated 
vigor,  when  General  Geary,  commanding  the  left  division  of  the 
1 2th  corps,  opened  his  batteries  on  the  enemy,  which  was 
responded  to  with  a determined  charge  upon  his  line.  Almost 
immediately  Slocum's  line  became  engaged,  followed  by  the  ist 
and  a part  of  the  nth  corps,  on  Cemetery  hill.  In  response  to 
Slocum's  fire  the  enemy  charged  him,  but  without  material  effect, 
other  than  than  serious  loss  to  themselves.  “During  six  hours,” 
says  Sypher,  “the  rebels  hurled  their  solid  masses  against  well- 
defended  lines.  Nothing  during  the  war  had  surpassed  this 
scene  of  carnage.  In  front  of  Geary’s  position  there  were  more 
rebel  dead  than  there  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  whole  line 
of  the  1 2th  corps.  The  slain  were  laying  in  heaps,  wounded  and 
mangled  in  every  conceivable  manner,  from  a single  shot  through 
the  head  to  bodies  torn  to  pieces  by  exploding  shells.” 

At  ten  o'clock  General  Slocum  had  driven  the  rebels  from 
their  positions  and  re-occupied  the  intrenchments  he  had  lost  the 
day  before.  In  less  than  an  hour  afterward  the  battle  had 
ceased,  and  for  nearly  three  hours  more  almost  perfect  quiet  pre- 
vailed along  the  lines  of  both  armies.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  calm  that  precedes  the  greater  storm,  and  was  employed  by 
General  Lee  in  massing  his  artillery  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
guns  on  an  elevation  about  a mile  in  front  of  Cemetery  hill,  while 
beyond  the  woods  Generals  Longstreet  and  Hill  formed  their 
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men  in  heavy  columns  and  held  them  in  readiness  to  charge  Gen- 
eral Meade’s  left  center.  Lee’s  purpose  was  to  sweep  the  hill 
where  Meade’s  strength  was  concentrated,  silence  his  artillery  and 
then  with  his  solid  columns  of  infantry  drive  the  Union  forces 
from  their  position.  But  on  his  own  side  Meade  was  not  idle  and 
was  busy  with  preparations  to  meet  the  attack  which  was  so  evi- 
dent to  him.  He  massed  his  own  artillery  of  seventy  guns,  and  so 
disposed  of  his  men  as  to  afford  them  the  best  possible  protection 
against  the  enemy’s  fire  and  the  desperate  infantry  charge  which 
was  expected  to  follow.  He  also  ordered  his  officers  to  respond 
vigorously  for  a time  with  their  artillery,  and  then  to  gradually 
lessen  their  fire,  and  save  their  ammunition  for  an  event  which  he 
hoped  would  and  which  did  take  place. 

At  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  report  of  a single 
gun  on  the  confederate  side  gave  the  signal  to  open  fire,  and  im- 
mediately the  thunder  of  Lee's  artillery  announced  that  the  battle 
was  resumed.  Meade  responded  with  his  own  guns  and  for  the 
next  two  hours  was  waged  one  of  the  fiercest  artillery  duels  that 
history  records.  Then  Meade’s  guns  slackened  their  fire,  giving 
evidence  of  having  been  silenced,  and  his  strategem  was  successful 
in  its  results,  for  Lee’s  guns  ceased  firing  and  his  infantry,  three 
columns  strong,- — Pickett  in  the  center,  Wilcox  on  the  right  and 
Pettigrew  on  the  left — quickly  came  out  of  the  woods  on  Semi- 
nary ridge,  descended  into  the  valley  and  marched  straight  toward 
the  Union  lines.  Fiften  thousand  strong  and  supported  by  Lee’s 
entire  force,  the  confederates  advanced  rapidly,  without  firing  a 
gun  until  the  line  of  skirmishers  engaged  and  drove  back  the  out- 
posts in  front  of  Hancock’s  2d  corps.  Elated  with  the  prospect 
of  easy  victory,  the  rebel  columns  dashed  forward  in  double-quick 
time,  in  their  anxiety  to  charge  the  Union  forces  in  their  earth- 
works on  the  hill ; but  as  the  advance  columns  came  within  range 
of  the  seventy  guns  which  were  supposed  to  be  silenced,  a terrible 
fire,  both  direct  and  enfilading,  was  opened  upon  them,  inflicting 
fearful  loss  of  life,  strewing  the  hillside  with  dead  and  wounded, 
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but  not  checking  the  mad  rush  of  the  survivors.  On  they  came, 
even  to  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  Pickett’s  division  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  intrenchments  in  the  center,  and  for  a brief  time  the 
colors  of  the  confederacy  were  planted  on  the  spot  where  Han- 
cock’s men  held  their  position.  The  victory,  however,  was  brief, 
as  the  infantry  under  the  gallant  Hancock  drove  the  rebels  back 
and  turned  them  down  the  hill.  In  the  meantime  Howard’s  nth 
corps  batteries  had  driven  Pettigrew’s  column  from  the  slope,  and 
Sykes’  5th  corps  artillery  had  broken  Wilcox's  lines  and  scattered 
his  men  in  disorder  over  the  held. 

General  Meade  quickly  followed  up  the  advantage  his  officers 
had  gained  over  the  attacking  confederate  columns,  and  at  once 
ordered  General  Doubleday’s  division  to  reinforce  the  2d  corps, 
strengthened  his  lines  at  every  point,  and  ordered  Hancock  to 
attack  Pickett’s  brigades.  The  orders  were  promptly  executed, 
Pickett  was  driven  back  before  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  now 
victorious  Union  men,  and  even  Lee’s  attempt  to  protect  with  his 
artillery  the  retreat  of  his  broken  infantry  columns  was  without 
material  success.  When  Meade  discovered  that  his  victory  was 
complete  he  ordered  an  advance  of  his  whole  line,  and  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  had  the  pleasure  of  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  position  in  the  woods  they  had  occupied  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day. 

The  day  was  now  turning  into  night,  the  battle  was  ended  and 
the  Union  army  had  achieved  a splendid  success.  According  to 
authenticated  accounts  the  confederate  loss  amounted  to  5,500 
killed,  21,000  wounded,  and  13,621  prisoners,  a total  loss  of 
20,121  men.  On  the  Union  side  the  losses  were  2,834  killed, 
13,709  wounded,  and  6,743  missing,  a total  loss  of  23,186. 

On  the  night  of  July  3d,  the  broken  and  defeated  columns  of 
Lee’s  army  withdrew  from  Gettysburg  and  retreated  rapidly 
toward  the  Potomac.  It  was  followed  by  Meade’s  army,  but 
the  pursuit  was  slow  owing  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  men 
and  the  serious  losses  sustained  during  the  three  days’  fighting. 
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In  itself  the  most  important  contest  at  arms  waged  between 
the  North  and  the  South  during  the  Civil  war;  in  itself  the  most 
momentous  and  far-reaching  in  consequences  in  that  it  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  confederacy,  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  also  was  the  immediate  cause  of  bringing  into  public 
view  several  of  the  most  distinguished  military  characters  known 
to  the  country  during  the  war  period.  Indeed,  Gettysburg  has 
been  called  the  developer  of  military  genius,  and  among  Pennsyl- 
vanians in  particular  there  appears  to  have  been  an  especial 
bestowal  of  deserved  military  honors  as  a result  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  occasion.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
refer  to  the  personal  valor  of  any  officer  who  fought  and  helped 
to  win  at  Gettysburg;  all  fought,  and  fought  well,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  united  efforts  a great  victory  was  won.  That  vic- 
tory was  not  the  result  of  the  individual  valor  of  a single  com- 
manding officer,  but  of  all  of  them  from  General  Meade  down  to 
the  regimental  commanders ; nor  was  it  a battle  of  officers  alone, 
for  they  outlined  the  plans  of  attack  and  defence  and  their  orders 
were  faithfully  executed  by  the  men  in  the  ranks,  the  private 
soldiers  and  artillerymen,  who'  shoulder  to  shoulder  handled  their 
muskets  and  cannon  with  such  telling  effect,  and  who  without 
flinching  withstood  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemy.  The 
victory  at  Gettysburg  belongs  to  the  splendid  army  of  the  Potomac 
that  General  Meade  brought  into  Pennsylvania  territory  on  that 
eventful  occasion,  and  also  in  fair  part  to  the  loyal  emergency 
militia  volunteers  who  left  their  homes  and  work  to  defend  the 
honor  of  the  State  and  save  its  people  and  property  from  the  ruth- 
less arts  of  an  invading  army. 

And  Gettysburg  even  to  this  day  is  not  forgotten,  nor  are  its 
memories  dimmed  with  the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  the  battle  was  fought  steps  were  taken  to  establish  on  the 
site  of  the  three  days’  engagement  a Soldiers’  National  Cemetery, 
and  each  State,  which  was  represented  by  soldiers  in  the  battle, 
was  invited  to  participate  in  the  formal  proceedings  looking  to 
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that  end.  This  work  was  ultimately  accomplished  and  to-day  the 
Soldiers’  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented localities  in  the  entire  country.  According  to  the  plans 
of  the  commission  that  established  it,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 


William  Maclay 

First  United  States  senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
1789-1791.  Engraved  especially  for  this  work 
from  an  original  miniature 

purchased  the  tract  for  the  cemetery  and  holds  title  to  the  land 
in  trust  for  the  States  having  soldiers  buried  there,  and  the  legis- 
lature has  created  a corporation,  consisting  of  one  trustee  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  Governors  of  such  States  as  desire  to  be 
represented  in  the  corporation,  to  control  its  affairs. 

Following  the  retirement  of  Lee’s  shattered  and  defeated  army 
from  Pennsylvania  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  there  was  little 
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occasion  for  excitement  within  the  State  during  the  later  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  people  soon  returned  to  their  accustomed  pur- 
suits. Had  the  result  been  different  untold  misfortunes  would 
have  been  visited  upon  the  people  and  the  whole  country  would 
have  suffered  through  the  transformation  of  one  of  the  most  loyal 
States  into  the  theatre  of  war ; but  owing  to  the  determined  brav- 
ery of  the  splendid  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  troops, 
the  dreaded  calamity  was  averted  and  peace  once  more  reigned 
within  its  borders. 

The  year  1864  opened  auspiciously  for  the  Union  cause,  and 
in  no  locality  was  the  changed  situation  more  fully  appreciated  or 
more  sincerely  welcomed  than  in  our  own  State ; yet  the  troublous 
period  was  not  ended,  nor  was  the  State  to  be  exempt  from  fur- 
ther rebel  invasion,  although  in  his  inaugural  address  in  January, 
1864,  Governor  Curtin  was  able  to  give  assurance  to  his  people 
that  the  war  was  approaching  its  end.  He  carefully  reviewed  the 
whole  situation,  faithfully  reported  all  that  had  been  done  and  all 
that  was  required  to  be  done  by  the  State,  and  he  urged  upon  the 
people  the  necessity  of  patience  and  a willingness  to  furnish  still 
more  men  should  the  exigencies  of  war  demand  further  assistance 
in  support  of  the  government.  Let  us  quote  from  his  utterances 
on  this  occasion : 

“Three  years  of  bloody,  wasting  war  and  the  horrible  sacrifice 
of  a quarter  of  a million  lives  attest  the  desperation  of  their  (the 
confederacy)  purpose  to  overthrow  our  liberties.  Mourning  and 
sorrow  spread  over  the  entire  nation,  and  defeat  and  desolation 
are  the  terrible  trophies  won  by  the  traitors’  hand.  Our  people 
have  been  sorely  tried  by  disasters,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest 
gloom  they  have  stood  with  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  great 
cause  of  our  common  country.  Relying  upon  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  right,  they  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  stern 
duty,  and  worthy  of  their  rich  inheritance  of  freedom.  Their 
fidelity  has  been  well  rewarded.  In  God's  own  good  time,  He 
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has  asserted  His  avenging  power;  and  as  this  war  is  now  per- 
sisted in  by  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  it  has  become  evident  that 
slavery  and  treason,  the  fountain  and  stream  of  discord  and  death, 
must  soon  share  a common  grave. 

“In  this  struggle  for  our  honored  nationality  Pennsylvania 
has  won  immortal  fame.  Despite  the  teachings  of  the  faithless 
and  the  hesitation  of  the  timid,  she  has  promptly  and  generously 
met  every  demand  made  upon  her,  whether  to  repel  invasion  or 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union,  wherever  and  whenever  her 
people  were  demanded.  Upon  every  field  made  historic  and  sacred 
by  the  valor  of  our  troops,  some  of  the  martial  youth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  fallen.  There  is  scarce  a hospital  that  has  not  been 
visited  by  our  kind  offices  to  the  sick  and  wounded;  there  is  not 
a department  in  which  brave  men  do  not  answer  with  pride  to  the 
name  of  our  noble  State,  and  while  history  endures  loyal  hearts 
will  turn  with  feelings  of  national  pride  to  Gettysburg,  when  the 
common  deliverance  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union  will  stand 
recorded  in  the  unsurpassed  glory  of  that  bloody  field.” 

The  demands  upon  the  State  for  men  in  1864,  in  addition  to 
the  great  number  then  in  service,  aggregated  91,704,  and  they 
were  furnished  in  answer  to  the  President’s  calls  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  war  department,  about  as  follows  : Three  years  men, 
regiments  181  to  191,  inclusive,  9,867;  under  call  of  July  6,  for 
one  hundred  days’  service,  7,6/5  ! under  the  President’s  authority 
to  recruit  ten  new  regiments  under  the  call  of  July  18,  for  500,000 
men  for  one  year’s  service,  16,094;  recruits  forwarded  by  the 
superintendents  of  recruiting  service  at  Philadelphia  and  Harris- 
burg, 26,567;  drafted  men  and  substitutes,  10,651;  enlistments 
in  the  regular  army,  2,974;  volunteers  re-enlisted,  17,876. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1864  there  was  rumors  of  another  in- 
vasion of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederates,  and  so  threatening 
was  the  situation  in  and  about  Washington  that  on  July  5 the 
Governor  issued  a proclamation  calling  for  12,000  volunteers  to 
serve  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  national  capital  for  a period  of 
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one  hundred  days.  Again,  on  July  6 the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  12,000  men  to  repel  the  invasion  of  a 
large  Confederate  force  which  had  been  detached  from  Richmond 
and  soon  afterward  was  found  to  be  within  the  borders  of  the 
State. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  July  that  the  rebels 
invaded  the  State  in  force  and  threatened  serious  damage  to  per- 
son and  property.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  invasion  was 
retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  Union  army  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  but  in  fact  the  real  purpose  was  wanton 
pillage  and  the  hope  of  capturing  the  large  quantity  of  military 
stores  kept  at  Chambersburg.  The  events  of  this  incursion  into 
the  State  are  well  described  by  the  Governor  in  his  message  to 
the  Assembly  convened  in  extraordinary  session,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

“On  Friday,  the  29th  of  July,  the  rebel  brigades  of  Johnston 
and  M’Causland,  consisting  of  2,500  to  3,000  mounted  men,  with 
six  guns,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Clear  Spring  ford  and  marched 
direct  upon  Mercersburg.  There  were  but  45  (Union)  men  pick- 
eted in  that  direction,  and  as  the  enemy  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
communication,  no  information  could  be  sent  to  General  Couch, 
who  then  was  at  Chambersburg.  The  head  of  this  column  reached 
Chambersburg  at  three  o’clock  Saturday  morning,  July  30. 

“The  rebel  brigades  of  Vaughan  and  Jackson,  numbering  about 
3,000  men,  crossed  the  Potomac  about  the  same  time,  at  or  near 
Williamsport,  Md.,  and  part  of  the  command  advanced  on  Ha- 
gerstown, the  main  body  moving  on  the  road  from  Williamsport 
to  Green  Castle.  Another  rebel  column  of  infantry  and  artillery 
crossed  the  Potomac  simultaneously  at  Shepardstown  and  moved 
toward  Leitersburg.  General  Averill,  who  then  commanded  about 
2,600  men,  was  at  Hagerstown,  and,  being  threatened  in  front  by 
Vaughan  and  Jackson  on  his  right,  and  by  M’Causland  and  John- 
ston in  the  rear,  and  on  the  left  by  the  columns  which  had  crossed 
at  Shepardstown,  he  fell  back  upon  Green  Castle. 
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L.  Jackson 
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‘‘General  Averill  was  under  the  orders  of  General  Hunter,  but 
was  kept  as  fully  advised  by  General  Couch  as  was  possible  of 
the  enemy’s  movements  on  his  right  and  in  his  rear.  General 
Couch  was  in  Chambersburg  with  sixty  infantry,  forty-five  cav- 
alry and  a section  of  artillery,  in  all  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  The  town  of  Chambersburg  was  held  until  daylight 
by  the  small  force  under  Couch,  during  which  time  the  govern- 
ment stores  and  train  were  saved.  Two  batteries  were  then 
planted  by  the  enemy,  commanding  the  town,  and  it  was  in- 
vested by  the  whole  command  of  Johnston  and  M'Causland.  At 
seven  o'clock,  six  companies  of  dismounted  men,  commanded  by 
Sweeney,  entered  the  town,  followed  by  mounted  men  under 
Gilmor.  The  main  force  was  in  line  of  battle,  and  a demand 
was  made  upon  the  town  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  government  funds,  as 
ransom,  and  a number  of  citizens  were  arrested  and  temporarily 
held  as  hostages  for  its  payment.  No  offer  of  money  had  been 
made  by  citizens  of  the  town,  and  even  if  they  had  any  intention 
of  paying  a ransom,  no  time  was  allowed  to  do  so,  as  the  rebels 
began  immediately  to  burn  and  pillage  the  town,  disregarding 
the  appeals  of  women  and  children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  even 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  not  protected  from  their  brutality. 

“General  Couch’s  force  was  too  small  to  successfully  defend 
the  town,  but  he  held  on  and  made  every  possible  attempt  to  re- 
tard the  work  of  the  enemy  until  the  latter  had  actually  entered. 
General  Averill’s  command  being  within  nine  miles  of  Cham- 
bersburg, it  was  hoped  he  would  arrive  in  time  to  save  the  town, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  communicate  with  him;  and  while  so 
waiting  Couch's  force  held  the  enemy  in  check.  At  length 
Averill’s  force  came,  but  too  late  for  the  best  results,  as  the  town 
had  then  been  sacked  and  burned  and  the  enemy  had  retired. 
Averill  pursued  and  overtook  them  at  McConnellsburg  in  time  to 
save  that  place,  and  he  at  once  gave  battle  and. drove  them  to 
Hancock,  across  the  Potomac.” 
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This  was  the  last  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  territory  by  the 
confederates  during  the  period  of  war,  but  the  authorities  were 
afterward  on  the  alert  to  guard  against  similar  invasions.  On 
August  1st  the  Governor  convened  the  legislature  in  extraordi- 
nary session  to  make  the  military  power  of  the  Commonwealth 
immediately  available  for  the  State  as  well  as  the  national 
defence,  and  such  measures  were  adopted  as  would  best  protect 
the  people  and  property  against  future  invasions.  At  the  same 
time  the  work  of  recruiting  and  organizing  regiments  was 
prosecuted  with  dispatch,  and  the  ranks  of  the  depleted  organi- 
zations then  at  the  front  were  kept  supplied  with  new  men. 

In  1865,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  Pennsylvania  furnished 
25,840  men  for  the  service  of  the  government  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  the  field.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was 
evident  that  the  confederacy  was  doomed  to  downfall  before  the 
season  was  far  advanced,  yet  there  was  no  relaxation  in  energy 
or  work  necessary  to  hasten  the  end.  On  April  4th  the  Gover- 
nor was  gratified  to  issue  a proclamation  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  fall  of  Richmond,  and  he  said : ‘‘The  last  center  of  treason 
has  fallen.  Richmond  is  ours;  our  armies  entered  it  amid  the 
cheers  and  general  joy  of  its  rescued  inhabitants  so  long  ground 
under  the  heel  of  ursurping  oppressors.  The  beaten  rebel  host 
is  fleeing,  pursued  by  our  victorious  cohorts,  to  be  soon  captured 
or  dispersed.” 

The  Governor  also  called  upon  all  the  people  of  the  State  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  places  of  worship  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  “render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies;- 
and  especially  for  that  He  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  look 
favorably  upon  us  and  make  us  the  instruments  to  establish  the 
right,  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  to 
prove  the  certainty  of  Divine  justice.”  On  April  19th,  scarcely 
more  than  two  weeks  later,  Governor  Curtin  felt  called  upon  to 
issue  another  proclamation,  of  a character  less  enjoyable  than 
that  which  announced  the  fall  of  Richmond,  for  now  the  Presi- 
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dent  had  fallen  under  the  death  blow  of  an  assassin,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor asked  his  people  to  suspend  all  business  pursuits  and  pay 
a mark  of  respect  in  connection  with  the  passage  through  the 
State  of  the  remains  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  the  20th  another 
proclamation  announced  an  offer  of  a reward  of  $10,000  for  the 
capture  within  the  State  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  slayer  of  the 


Fort  LeBoeuf,  Erie  County,  built  1796 

From  a sketch  made  especially  for  this  work 

President;  and  on  the  26th  still  another  proclamation  set  apart  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. However,  the  proclamation  of  June  10  was  of  a less 
mournful  character  in  that  it  was  a congratulatory  address  to  the 
people  of  Pensylvania  upon  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  his  annual  message  in  1866,  the  Governor  says  ‘‘that  not- 
withstanding the  large  expenditures  by  the  State  for  military 
purposes  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  is  now  $2,555,579.13  better  than  it  was  then,  and 
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I am  proud  to  be  able  to  state  that  on  the  ist  of  last  December 
(1865)  the  State  debt  was  less  than  on  January  1,  1861.”  Cer- 
tainly this  was  reassuring  to  the  people  and  was  only  another 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  some  other  States  the  close  of  the  war 
found  the  treasury  almost  drained  of  funds  while  the  indebted- 
ness created  by  the  war  threatened  serious  embarrassment. 

In  the  message  the  executive  reviewed  at  some  length  the 
military  history  of  the  State  during  the  war,  and,  among  other 
things,  he  said  : “It  is  our  proud  privilege  to  have  it  remembered 
that  the  first  military  aid  from  the  loyal  States,  which  reached 
Washington,  was  the  force  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  arrived  there  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  and  that 
when  the  capital  of  the  nation  was  the  second  time  threatened 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Reserve  corps  were  the  first  troops  sent  forward From  the 

beginning  of  the  war  to  its  close,  the  State  has  never  faltered  in 

its  support  of  the  government Our  armies  were  sustained 

and  strengthened  in  the  field  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  their 
friends  at  home;  and  we  can  never  render  full  justice  to  the 
heaven-directed,  patriotic  Christian  benevolence  of  the  women  of 

the  State It  is  with  a sense  of  unfeigned  gratitude  that  I 

acknowledge  how  cheerfully  and  promptly  the  legislature  and  the 
people  acted  on  my  suggestions,  whether  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  the  enlistment  and  organization  of  troops,  or  for  the 
comfort  of  our  people  already  in  the  field.” 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  remaining  years  of  Governor 
Curtin’s  administration  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  economy  of  the  State  government,  and  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  those  interests  which  had  suffered  most  during 
the  eventful  period  just  passed.  This  work  called  for  the  joint 
and  earnest  endeavors  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government,  and  often  perplexing  questions  were  brought  before 
the  official  bodies  for  settlement.  But  they  were  all  fairly  dealt 
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with,  and  when  the  Governor  retired  from  office  at  the  close  of 
his  six  trying  years  of  labor,  he  carried  with  him  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State ; and  there  was  full 
meaning  and  sincerity  in  his  words  when  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage he  spoke  as  follows : 

“I  cannot  close  my  last  annual  message  without  renewing  the 
expressions  of  my  gratitude  *o  the  freemen  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  hearty  approval  with  which  they  have  cheered  the  labors 
of  the  executive  office.  To  have  earned  such  approval  by  my 
official  conduct  during  the  last  six  years  must  always  be  a source 
of  pride  to  myself  and  children.  Without  the  consciousness  that 
I was  endeavoring  to  deserve  their  approval,  and  without  the  hope 
that  I should  succeed  in  attaining  it,  I must  have  sunk  under  the 
responsibility  of  my  position.  It  was  only  a reliance  on  Divine 
Providence  and  the  active,  resolute  and  hearty  support  and  zeal 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives  that  encouraged  me  during 
the  dark  and  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  country  has  passed. 
I tried  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country,  and  I know  that  I was  at 
least  faithful  to  her  in  her  deep  distress,  and  I conceived  that  duty 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  merely  putting  of  men  into  the  field  to 
suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  and  maintain  the  national  life,  and 
doing  of  everything  in  my  power  to  sustain  the  just  war  forced 
upon  us.  I also  felt  bound,  as  far  as  I could,  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  rights  and  comforts  of  our  volunteers,  after  they  had 
left  the  State,  to  aid  and  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  care 
for  the  transmission  to  their  bereaved  families  of  the  precious 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  maintenance  and  education  of  their 
orphans  as  honored  children  of  the  country.” 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  war  the  honor  of  the  State  was 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  those  who  were  incapacitated  for 
accustomed  employments  as  a result  of  their  service,  and  also 
those  who  were  widowed  or  orphaned  or  made  charges  upon  the 
public  by  reason  of  loss  of  parental  care.  This  pledge  has  been 
fully  kept,  and  as  early  as  1863  a plan  was  adopted  for  the  edu- 
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cation  and  maintenance  of  destitute  orphans  of  soldiers,  although 
the  generous  pension  system  established  by  the  national  Congress 
has  relieved  the  State  of  much  of  its  direct  obligation  to  extend 
support  to  those  who  were  made  to  suffer  through  their  service 
to  the  government.  However,  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  voluntary 
offer,  the  State  in  1885  established  and  now  maintains  at  Erie  the 
Pennsylvania  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  where  are  supported 
nearly  five  hundred  dependents  on  the  bounty  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and  in  addition  thereto  there  are  likewise”  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  three  Soldiers’  Orphan  schools,  located, 
respectively,  at  Scotland,  Franklin  county,  Chester  Springs.  Ches- 
ter county,  and  Uniontown,  Fayette  county. 
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GEARY’S  ADMINISTRATION-1867-1873 

THE  close  of  Curtin’s  administration  marks  the  end  of  the 
war  period  in  Pennsylvania  history.  The  State  had  borne 
an  honorable  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  struggle 
between  the  two  sections,  and  her  own  soil  was  rendered  conse- 
crated ground  by  the  blood  of  heroes.  Promptly  did  the  soldiers 
of  Pennsylvania  answer  their  country’s  call,  and  promptly  did  they 
sheathe  their  swords  when  the  battle’s  din  was  over.  With  the 
return  of  peace,  there  followed  unusual  activity  in  business ; and 
the  energies  of  the  people  were  all  directed  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  resources  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Governor  Curtin  retired  from  the  executive  chair,  honored  by 
all  parties  as  a zealous  defender  of  the  constitution.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  W.  Geary,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war,  a native 
of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania.  General  Geary  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republican  party  in  the  spring  of  1866,  while  his 
Democratic  opponent  was  Hiester  Clymer.  Geary’s  candidacy 
was  everywhere  received  with  favor  and  he  was  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  over  seventeen  thousand  votes.  He  was  inaugurated  on 
January  15,  1867.  Re-elected  for  a second  term,  his  administra- 
tion continued  until  January  21,  1873. 

Genera]  Geary  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  with  a wide 
experience  in  both  civil  and  military  affairs.  Born  in  Westmore- 
land county  in  1819,  he  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  finally  graduated  from  Jefferson  College.  He  then 
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began  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  While  in 
college  he  became  proficient  in  civil  engineering  studies,  and  he 
afterwards  passed  some  time  in  engineering  work  in  Kentucky. 
In  1844  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  and  engineer 
of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad ; but  on  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Mexico  in  1846  Geary  enlisted  a company,  and  soon  received 
a commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  slightly  wounded 
at  Chapultepec;  but,  continuing  in  the  service,  became  Colonel  of  a 
regiment  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  then  as- 
sisted in  organizing  civil  institutions  in  California.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  San  Francisco  and  mail  agent  for  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  a few  months  he  was  elected  First  Alcade  of 
the  city,  his  duties  including  those  of  Judge  of  First  Instance  with 
wide  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  1850  Geary  was  elected 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  but  declined  a re-election.  Returning 
to  Western  Pennsylvania,  he  took  up  a farm,  and  entered  upon 
the  business  of  stock  raising.  In  1855  he  was  again  urged  to 
accept  public  office,  the  governorship  of  Utah,  which  he  declined. 
A year  later,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  President,  he  be- 
came Governor  of  Kansas,  then  a scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
He  was  soon  able  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  he 
held  this  office  until  the  accession  of  Buchanan  to  the  presidency, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  Pennsylvania  home.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Geary  promptly  responded  to  the 
call  to  arms.  He  raised  a regiment,  the  28th  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  commissioned  its  Colonel.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers.  He  was  wounded  at  Cedar  Mountain ; but 
on  his  return  to  duty  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  sec- 
ond division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps.  He  was  present  at  the  en- 
gagements of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and 
Lookout  Mountain.  He  participated  in  Sherman’s  march  to  the 
sea,  and  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Savannah.  After 
the  grand  review  at  Washington,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
and  returned  to  his  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  not  permitted 
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to  enjoy  very  long  his  favorite  pursuit  of  agriculture,  being  called 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  in  the  October  election  of 
1866.  Governor  Geary  expressed  his  personal  feelings  of  respon- 
sibility, at  his  inauguration  in  January,  1867,  as  follows:  “Pro- 
foundly sensible  of  everything  that  is  implied  by  this  manifestation 
of  the  people’s  confidence,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
vast  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  office  than  elevated  by 
its  attendant  honors,  let  it  he  our  first  grateful  duty  to  return  fer- 
vent thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God  for  His  constant  providence 
and  innumerable  blessings  to  us  as  a people;  and  especially  mine 
to  implore  His  aid  and  counsel  in  the  discharge  of  civil  trusts, 
who  has  been  my  shield  and  buckler  amidst  scenes  of  peril  and 
death.  That  in  the  administration  of  government  I may  err  is 
only  what  should  be  expected  from  the  infirmities  of  the  human 
mind ; but  as  I enter  upon  the  discharge  of  my  responsible  duties 
with  a firm  resolution  to  act  with  honesty  and  impartiality,  I trust 
my  errors  will  be  regarded  with  charity,  and  treated  with  the 
gentleness  of  magnanimous  forgiveness.  T earnestly  hope  that 
my  intercourse  with  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  will  he  so  frank  and  cordial  that  our  duties  to 
a common  constituency  will  be  pleasantly  as  well  as  faithfully  dis- 
charged. Different  branches  of  the  government  as  we  are,  with 
distinctive  duties,  we  are,  nevertheless,  parts  of  one  organized  and 
w ell-regulatecl  system,  and,  as  we  co-operate  or  disagree,  the 
interests  of  the  State  will  probably  be  promoted  or  retarded. 
Elected  by  the  people,  and  desirous  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
every  citizen,  mere  party  differences  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  a generous,  just,  and  compre- 
hensive public  policy.” 

Pennsylvania  shared  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation  after 
the  war ; therefore,  Geary’s  administration  is  marked  by  a great 
reduction  in  the  State  debt,  and  by  vast  industrial  development. 
The  Commonwealth  showed  a generous  spirit  toward  those  citi- 
zens who  had  suffered  property  losses  during  the  war.  The  south- 
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era  border  counties  had  been  ravaged  by  the  several  rebel  inva- 
sions, and  by  the  movement  of  Union  troops  through  that  region. 
In  order  to  compensate  those  “whose . property  was  destroyed, 


Homestead  of  General  David  Mead 

General  Mead  early  fitted  up  a block  house  for 
the  safety  of  his  neigbors  and  in  the  winter  of 
1798-99  had  opened  in  it  the  first  Crawford 
County  school;  the  tablet  in  front  of  the  Mead 
house  reads:  “This  house  was  erected  May, 
1797,  by  General  David  Mead;  founder  of 
Meadville;  ensign  in  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution;  major-general  of  the  14th  and  15th 
divisions  Pennsylvania  militia;  rendered  signal 
service  in  the  war  of  1812;  and  an  associate 
judge  at  time  of  his  death.  Placed  by  the  Col. 
Crawford  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  May,  1902.”  From  a negative 
made  especially  for  this  work. 


damaged,  or  appropriated  for  the  public  service,  and  in  the  com- 
mon defence  in  the  war  to  suppress  the  rebellion,"  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  on  April  9,  1868,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  for  the  adjudication  of  all  claims.  Allowance  was 
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made  for  damages  in  many  cases ; while  the  national  government 
also  made  appropriations  for  some  of  the  losses  sustained. 

On  April  22,  1858,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  approved  “to 
contract  for  and  superintend  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  slain  or  lost  their 
lives  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico.”  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  this  monument  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  The  sum  of  $6,000  had  been  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose;  it  appears,  however,  that  this  sum  was 
not  adequate,  for  Governor  Geary,  in  his  message  of  1868,  asked 
for  $2,200  additional  in  order  to  complete  the  shaft. 

During  Governor  Geary’s  administration  of  six  years,  the 
State  debt  was  reduced  over  ten  million  dollars,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  legislative  appropriations  were  of  the  most  liberal 
character,  those  to  schools  and  charitable  institutions  alone  ex- 
ceeding seventeen  million  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole 
current  of  legislation  was  in  favor  of  reduced  taxation.  Besides 
a number  of  local  laws  exempting  churches,  cemeteries,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions  from  taxation,  the  following  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  same  character  were  passed  : 

“(  1 ) By  the  act  to  amend  the  revenue  laws,  approved  February 
23,  1866,  all  real  estate  in  the  Commonwealth  was  thereafter  made 
exempt  from  taxation  for  State  purposes. 

(2)  By  the  act  approved  March  30,  1866,  all  persons  who 
served  nine  months  or  upwards  in  the  military  service,  or  who 
were  honorably  discharged  therefrom  by  reason  of  wounds  or 
physical  disability  contracted  therein,  and  their  property,  were 
exonerated  from  all  bounties,  and  per  capita  tax,  and  military 
fines. 

“(3)  The  act  of  April  29,  1867,  repealed  all  laws  requiring 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  State  on  sales  of  loans  and  stocks  by  auc- 
tioneers. 

“(4)  By  the  act  of  April  10,  1867,  all  trustees,  or  owners  of 
property  to  the  value  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  used  for  sol- 
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diers’  orphans’  schools,  were  exempted  from  all  county,  road,  city, 
borough,  poor  and  school  taxes. 

“(5)  By  the  act  of  April  4,  1868,  and  the  supplements  thereto, 
all  mortgages,  judgments,  recognizances,  and  moneys  owing  upon 
articles  of  agreement  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  were  made  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation,  except  for  State  purposes. 

“(6)  By  the  act  approved  January  3,  1868,  all  laws  therein  re- 
cited were  repealed,  which  imposed  taxes  upon  the  shares  of  stock 
held  by  any  stockholder  in  any  institution  or  company,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  this  State,  which  in  its  corporate  capacity 
is  liable  to,  and  pays  into  the  State  treasury  the  tax  on  capital 
stock  imposed  by  the  acts  therein  recited. 

“(7)  The  act  of  June  2,  1871,  repealed  so  much  of  the  law  of 
April  29,  1844,  as  imposed  a tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  salaries, 
trades,  offices,  occupations  and  professions. 

“(8)  By  the  act  of  April  3,  1872,  the  sixth  section  of  the  law 
of  April  21,  1854,  was  repealed,  which  imposed  a tax  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  all  corporations  created 
under  laws  to  enable  joint  tenants,  tenants  in  common,  and  ad- 
joining owners  of  mineral  lands,  to  manage  and  develop  the 
same.”1 

While  these  measures  relieved  thousands  of  people  from  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  Governor  Geary  believed  that  the  work  of 
reduction  should  extend  much  further.  In  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Assembly,  Jan.  8,  1873,  he  referred  to  this  subject  as 
follows : “Nothing  but  very  strong  necessity  could  justify  such  a 
variety  of  taxes  upon  the  same  thing.  And  if  any  justification 
ever  existed,  I believe  it  to  exist  no  longer.  The  time  has  come 
when,  with  proper  diligence  in  collection,  and  economy  in  ex- 
penditures, the  State  can  well  afford  a reduction  of  taxation ; and 
legislation  in  that  direction  should  be  such  as  to  relieve  the  undue 
burdens  of  taxation  from  every  form  of  productive  industry.  I 

1 ‘‘Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Fourth  Series, 
vol.  g,  p.  142. 
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would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  enrolment  tax  upon  private 
acts  chartering  industrial  companies,  and  the  bonus  upon  stock  of 
such  companies  when  organized  under  general  laws,  be  considered 
a full  equivalent  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  privileges  of  a 
charter ; and  that  all  State  taxes  upon  capital  stock,  net  earnings 
and  dividends  of  manufacturing,  mining  and  improvement  com- 
panies, and  all  co-operative  associations,  be  repealed.  This  re- 
duction will  amount  to  $549,554.23 — the  sum  collected  last  year. 
I also  recommend  the  repeal  of  that  source  of  revenue  known  in 
the  Auditor-General’s  report  as  taxes  on  loans,  which  amounts  to 
$492,407.28.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  with  these  proposed 
reductions,  which  amount  to  $1,041,961.5 1,  the  State  can  still  pay 
all  her  current  expenses,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  make 
an  annual  reduction  of  at  least  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  upon  the  principal.”1 

During  the  six  years  of  Geary’s  administration,  the  school 
system  of  the  State  flourished  and  grew  in  popular  favor.  The 
total  expenditures  for  public  education  in  this  period  exceeded 
forty-two  million  dollars.  The  legislative  appropriations  amounted 
to  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  the  remainder 
being  raised  by  local  taxation.  At  this  time,  James  P.  Wicker- 
sham  was  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  serving  until  April  1,  1881, 
a period  of  fourteen  years  and  five  months.  Mr.  Wickersham 
was  a man  of  rare  executive  abilities,  and  the  school  system  of  the 
State  as  it  exists  to-day  owes  much  to  his  untiring  efforts  in  be- 
half of  popular  education.  In  referring  to  his  appointment,  Mr. 
Wickersham  said  : “The  war  was  over.  The  armies  had  been 
disbanded.  The  industries  of  peace  had  begun  to  flourish  anew. 
The  nation  seemed  about  to  take  a fresh  start  in  life.  Business 
interests  of  all  kinds  betokened  a stir,  and  a strength  unknown 
before.  It  was  the  forces  generated  in  the  recent  struggle  turned 

1 “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Fourth  Series, 
vol.  9,  P-  MS- 
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into  new  channels.  With  this  material  development,  there  came 
such  a quickening  of  intellectual  activity,  and  such  a breaking  up 
of  the  old  conservative  crust  that  had  long  obstructed  all  educa- 
tional progress,  as  to  give  a promising  outlook*  to  the  future  of 
school  affairs.  A well-directed  forward  movement  seemed  cer- 
tain to  succeed.  The  iron  was  hot,  and  only  waited  for  the  timely 
stroke.”1  Mr.  Wickersham  was  undoubtedly  the  man  of  the 
hour,  and  under  his  leadership  the  whole  school  system  began  to 
feel  the  impulses  of  a new  life.  His  high  ideals  have  not  yet  been 
fully  realized.  It  was  his  desire  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  powers 
of  the  Department  of  Common  Schools,  so  as  to  give  it  ample 
authority  over  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  thus 
unifying  the  various  school  interests  and  making  an  harmonious 
system  from  the  lower  schools  through  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  plan  was  not  adopted ; but  we  look  back  in  regret 
to-day,  and  realize  what  a grand  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  State 
to  create  a vigorous  Department  of  Education,  and  at  the  same 
time  form  a comprehensive  system  of  public  instruction.  Mr. 
Wickersham  deplored  this  condition  of  affairs,  and,  in  one  of  his 
reports,  said:  “We  must  have  union  and  harmony  among  those 
who  are  striving  to  reach  the  same  goal.  We  must  move  upon 
the  strongholds  of  ignorance  in  solid  column,  not  in  broken  de- 
tachments. The  cause  of  education  suffers  from  clashing  inter- 
ests and  divided  efforts  in  its  behalf.  Our  common  schools  do 
not  enlist  as  fully  as  they  deserve  the  sympathy  of  educated  men. 
Our  youth,  by  hundreds,  are  going  out  of  the  State  for  an  edu- 
cation which  they  ought  to  receive  at  home,  and  our  colleges  and 
academies  are  attracting  comparatively  few  students  from  abroad. 
Our  charitable  institutions,  which  have  in  many  respects  common 
aims  and  common  interests,  have  not,  as  at  present  managed,  any 
system  of  communication  or  bond  of  union.  There  must  be  a new 
awakening.  Pennsylvania  has  a giant’s  power;  it  must  be  evoked.” 

' Wickersham’s  “History  of  Education  in 
Pennsylvania,”  p.  ssi. 
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The  department  of  public  instruction  was  thus  in  able  hands 
during  Geary’s  administration,  and  the  Governor,  in  his  messages, 
frequently  referred  to  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  schools. 
The  soldiers’  orphan  schools,  founded  in  1865,  also  received 
generous  support  from  the  legislature,  in  seven  years  over  three 
million  dollars  having  been  expended  on  these  institutions.  The 
Governor,  a soldier  himself,  took  a pardonable  pride  in  these 
schools,  and  in  his  message  of  January  8,  1873,  he  referred  to  them 
as  follows : “Among  the  other  States  of  the  American  Union, 
Pennsylvania  stands  pre-eminent  in  her  care  for  the  soldier  who 
has  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan  children.  The 
noble  scheme  for  clothing,  educating,  maintaining  and  adopting 
the  orphan  children  of  her  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  in  defence 
of  the  National  Union — in  this  the  generosity  of  her  people  has 
been  imitated,  but  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  State.  To 
her  will  forever  be  accorded  the  leadership  in  this  work  of  patriotic 
benevolence.  It  will  form  the  brightest  page  of  her  history.  It 
will  seal  the  devotion  of  her  people  to  the  common  country  : and 
our  legislators,  in  view  of  its  benign  influence,  will  continue  to 
accord  a cheerful  and  liberal  support  to  a system  so  fruitful  in 
blessing  to  the  orphan  children  of  our  martyred  heroes.’’ 

With  the  growth  of  various  State  institutions  it  became  nec- 
essary in  Geary’s  administration  to  organize  several  bureaus  and 
boards,  the  first  of  which  was  the  board  of  Public  Charities  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1869.  The  Governor  ap- 
pointed General  Thomas  L.  Kane,  F.  P>.  Penniman,  Esq.,  Hon.  G. 
Dawson  Coleman,  and  George  L.  Harrison,  Escp,  as  members  of 
this  board,  upon  whom  was  placed  the  responsibility  of  managing 
public  charities.  These  gentlemen  were  also  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  inspect  all  the  establishments  receiving  appropriations 
from  the  State,  thus  giving  an  assurance  to  the  legislature  and 
the  people  that  their  benefactions  were  worthily  bestowed.  The 
Board  of  Charities  also  made  a careful  investigation  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  embody- 
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ing  the  whole  in  an  elaborate  report,  containing  a large  amount 
of  statistical  information. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  April  12,  1872,  the 
bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  of  Agriculture  was  established, 
and  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a commissioner  of 
that  department.  Governor  Geary  appointed  Thomas  C.  Mac- 
Dowell,  of  Dauphin  county,  to  this  office,  and  he  immediately 
began  the  work  of  collecting  statistics,  which  in  due  time  were 
laid  before  the  legislature.  The  rapid  development  of  the  State 
in  industrial  wealth  fully  justified  the  creation  of  this  bureau.  - In 
1872,  Pennsylvania  ranked  second  in  population;  second  in  man- 
ufactures ; sixth  as  a wheat  producing  State,  and  first  in  mineral 
wealth  and  resources,  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  in  1870  exceeded  nineteen  million  tons; 
while  the  bituminous  output  the  same  year  was  more  than  four- 
teen million  tons.  The  production  of  oil  in  the  northwestern 
counties  in  1868  was  327,692,524  gallons.  The  statistics  in  other 
lines  of  industry  also  showed  a marvelous  increase  in  wealth. 
Thus,  the  new  bureau  found  an  inviting  field  for  gathering  sta- 
tistics, which  would  not  only  furnish  information  for  the  legis- 
lature, but  also  invite  the  attention  of  capitalists  by  reliable  state- 
ments of  facts. 

On  September  18,  1872,  a convention  of  delegates  from  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  met  in  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio  river. 
The  convention  remained  in  session  two  days,  and  appointed  com- 
mittees on  statistics,  legislation,  water  supply  and  available  reser- 
voirs, and  an  executive  committee  with  power  to  act  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  regular  sessions.  Mr.  Thurston,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Pennsylvania,  prepared  and  submitted  an  exhaustive  memo- 
rial covering  every  phase  of  the  subject,  urging  the  States  con- 
cerned to  contribute  funds  for  making  necessary  improvements 
on  the  river,  and  also  inviting  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
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enterprise.  Governor  Geary  was  enthusiastic  over  the  matter, 
and  he  spoke  of  it  in  his  message  of  January  8.  1873.  as  follows: 
“The  claims  of  this  subject  to  your  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration and  that  of  Congress  will  hardly  be  questioned  when  it 
is  remembered  that  it  is  presented  by  gentlemen  who  represent 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  country;  that  the  people  who 
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would  be  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  the  contemplated  im- 
provement possess  one-half  of  its  cultivated  lands,  raise  sixty  per 
cent,  of  its  agricultural  products,  breed  sixty  per  cent,  of  its  live 
stock,  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  capital  invested  in  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  and  have,  heretofore,  paid  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  its  internal  taxation,  and  contributed  a corresponding 
share  toward  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.” 

There  was  but  little  disorder  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
during  Geary's  administration.  In  1868,  there  was  a strike  of 
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the  anthracite  coal  miners  for  an  eight-hour  day ; but  it  was  not 
successful.  It  resulted,  however,  in  a strong  organization  of  the 
miners,  which  exists  to  our  own  day,  having  only  recently  demon- 
strated its  power  in  the  greatest  coal  strike  of  all  history.  In 
1871,  there  was  a strike  in  Luzerne  county  against  a reduction  of 
wages.  The  riotous  condition  of  affairs  in  that  region  made  it 
necessary  to  call  out  the  National  Guard.  The  presence  of  the 
soldiers  at  Scranton  gave  ample  protection  to  that  city ; otherwise 
it  might  have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  many  lives  might  have 
been  lost.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  these 
disturbances  were  considerable,  amounting  to  nearly  thirty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  which  sum  was  appropriated  in  full  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  troubles  which  led  to  this  strike  were  finally  settled 
by  arbitration,  one  of  the  first  instances,  it  is  said,  where  this 
method  was  used  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  with  the  laboring 
classes. 

Governor  Geary  exercised  a free  use  of  the  veto  power,  thus 
preventing  much  vicious  special  legislation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
saving  the  State  many  million  dollars.  His  most  noted  veto  was 
that  on  April  7,  1870,  of  Senate  bill  No.  1070,  which  provided 
that  nine  and  one-half  million  dollars  should  be  drawn  from  the 
sinking  fund  of  the  State  in  aid  of  certain  railroads.  In  vetoing 
this  measure,  the  Governor  said:  “Every  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  our  State  constitution  knows  the  objects  for  which 
these  clauses  were  inserted  and  adopted.  Onr  State  has  been 
cursed  with  omnibus  legislation,  enacted  by  what,  in  common  leg- 
islative parlance,  was  known  as  the  system  of  log-rolling.  Meas- 
ures which  alone  could  not  stand  upon  their  merits,  and  which 
often  had  no  merits  on  which  to  stand,  were  fastened  together  in 
one  bill,  and  by  ingenious  combinations  of  local  interests,  the  most 
incongruous,  and  sometimes  iniquitous  provisions,  were  forced 
through  in  the  same  act.  Essentially  diverse,  conflicting,  and 
even  rival  and  hostile  interests  and  parties,  who  could  agree  upon 
nothing  else,  were  thus  induced  to  unite  in  a common  raid  upon 
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the  treasury  of  the  State.  This  evil  became  in  time  so  intolerable 
that  the  people  were  at  last  compelled  to  protect  themselves  against 
it ; and  they  did  so  by  these  plain  constitutional  prohibitions. 
The  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  declared  and  wrote  it  in 
their  constitution  that  ‘no  bill  should  he  passed  by  the  legislature 
containing  more  than  one  subject;’  and  that  ‘no  law  hereafter  en- 
acted shall  create,  renew  or  extend  the  charter  of  more  than  one 
corporation.’  ” This  veto  message  stands  as  one  of  Governor 
Geary’s  most  important  state  papers.  It  pointed  out  in  no  un- 
certain language  the  evils  of  special  and  omnibus  legislation  so 
prevalent  at  the  time,  but  which  were  at  last  removed  in  the  new 
constitution  of  1873. 

The  year  1872  is  interesting  both  in  national  and  in  State  pol- 
itics. In  that  year  was  held  the  election  for  President  of  the 
United  States  and  also  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  General 
Grant  was  re-nominated  for  President  by  the  Republican  party  ; 
but  a formidable  opposition  had  been  growing,  which  united  under 
the  name  of  the  Liberal  Republican  party  and  nominated  Horace 
Greeley.  Then  followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  presidential 
campaigns  in  all  our  history.  Tt  naturally  affected  the  lpcal  elec- 
tions in  every  northern  State.  That  year  the  Republicans  of 
Pennylvania  nominated  General  John  F.  Hartranft  for  Governor; 
while  the  Democratic  standard  bearer  was  Charles  R.  Buckalew. 
Both  candidates  were  well  and  favorably  known — Hartranft  as  a 
gallant  general  in  the  Civil  war,  and  Buckalew  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  between  1863  and  1869.  The  na- 
tional contest  had  marked  effects  upon  the  State  campaign,  many 
prominent  Republicans,  including  Curtin,  joining  the  Liberal 
movement.  But  Hartranft  was  elected,  and,  like  Geary,  he  served 
a second  term,  his  administration  ending  in  1879.  On  retiring 
from  office  Governor  Geary  paid  the  following  gracious  compli- 
ment to  his  successor : “Major-General  John  F.  Hartranft  sig- 
nally has  illustrated  his  courage  and  patriotism  on  many  fiercely 
contested  fields  of  battle;  and  qualities  that  have  made  his  repu- 
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tation  as  a soldier,  have  been  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  pursuits 
of  civil  life.  He  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a large 
and  valuable  experience  in  the  management  of  public  affairs ; and 
all  that  is  known  of  his  antecedents  may  be  regarded  as  a guar- 
anty for  that  confidence  of  the  people  who  have  elevated  him  to 
the  gubernatorial  chair  by  so  large  a majority.  I bespeak  for 
him  your  hearty  co-operation  in  guarding  and  advancing  the 
public  interests.” 

Governor  Geary  was  not  permitted  to  long  enjoy  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life,  death  suddenly  calling  him  on  February  8, 
1§73- 
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HARTRANFT'S  ADMINISTRATION— 1873-1879 

JOHN  FREDERICK  HARTRANFT,  the  new  Governor, 
who  was  inaugurated  on  January  21,  1873,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  German  ancestry,  in 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  Union  College,  and  intended  to  follow 
the  profession  of  civil  engineering.  He  abandoned  this  plan, 
however,  and  in  1854,  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  a position  which  he  held  for  two  terms.  In  the 
meantime  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1859  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  his  native  county.  Mr.  Hartranft  was  by  nature 
a soldier,  and  early  in  life  became  prominent  in  militia  affairs. 
At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861,  he  became  Colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  Montgomery  county  militia,  which  was  at  once 
mustered  into  active  service.  Colonel  Hartranft  acted  for 
a while  on  the  staff  of  General  Franklin.  Then  he  organized  the 
51st  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  participated  with  Burnside's 
command  in  the  North  Carolina  expedition  of  1862.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  he  led  the  famous  charge  at  the  stone  bridge, 
after  which  he  was  promoted  to*  the  command  of  a brigade,  and 
then  of  a division.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania,  and  was  soon  commissioned  as  a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. For  gallantry  in  recapturing  Fort  Steadman  in  1865,  he 
was  brevetted  Major-General.  Prof.  W.  J.  Wells,  of  Norris- 
town, who  served  in  the  war  with  General  Hartranft,  has  elo- 
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quently  described  Ids  superb  qualities  as  a soldier  in  the  following 
beautiful  language : 

“The  first  time  I saw  Colonel  Hartranft,  for  he  was  then  a 
Colonel,  was  when,  down  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  upon 
Hatteras  Island,  the  regiment  to  which  I belonged  was  separated 
from  the  entire  army  upon  that  bleak  and  barren  shore.  When 
the  flotilla  came  down  under  General  Burnside  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  Union  army  upon  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  General,  or  the  Colonel  at  that  time,  rode  into  our  camp, 
and  from  that  moment,  when  I saw  him  sitting  superbly  upon  his 
noble  steed  (and  all  know  how  grandly  he  sat  on  that  steed)  I 
have  loved  him.  I was  eager  at  that  time  to  inquire  who  he  was. 
How  many  a time  after  that  did  I see  him  at  the  head  of  that  gal- 
lant regiment  in  front  of  his  colors,  sweeping  down  upon  the 
enemy  of  his  country  and  gallantly  performing  the  duties  as- 
signed him  ! He  was  no  braggart ; he  was  no  boasting  soldier  ; 
he  was  quiet  and  unassuming.  I saw  him  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  the  second,  ride  at  the  head  of  that  brigade,  covering  the 
retreat  from  that  disastrous  field.  I beard  his  ringing  voice  to 
his  men,  ‘Steady,  steady;  we  are  not  yet  retreating;  we  are 
merely  changing  position.’  I saw  him  again  at  Chantilly  but  a 
few  days  afterward,  when  those  two  gallant  soldiers,  the  brave 
Phil.  Kearney,  the  one-armed  hero  of  the  Potomac  army,  and  the 
brave  Stevens  fell.  There,  too,  our  gallant  soldier  and  towns- 
man rescued  the  army  from  impending  doom.  I saw  him  again 
at  Antietam  after  two  brigades  had  failed  to  take  the  bridge;  I 
saw  him  file  out  of  the  woods  on  to  the  bridge  with  his  command, 
and  at  its  head  (for  it  was  a narrow  bridge),  and  as  he  was 
pressing  forward  and  it  was  being  swept  with  shot,  shell  and 
bullet,  be  bowed  his  head  to  the  storm  and  shouted,  ‘Follow  me, 
boys !’  I see  him  sweep  away  on  the  hillside.  I see  his  gallant 
front  face  the  enemy  upon  the  ridge,  and  when  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, the  48th  advanced  to  relieve  him.  There  it  was  that  the 
gallant  Hartranft  said  to  Colonel  Siegfried,  ‘Never  mind,  Col- 
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on  el,  we  have  but  one  round  of  ammunition  left,  but  if  they 
come  too  close  we  will  give  them  the  cold  steel.’  That  was  the 
material  of  which  our  gallant  soldier  was  made.  I saw  him 
again  at  Knoxville.  Our  pickets  had  been  driven  in  during  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  he  came  out,  and  again  at  the  front 
of  the  brigade  he  swept  them  back  and  re-established  the  Union 
line.  I saw  him  again  at  Fort  Steadman,  where  he  performed 
the  greatest  and  most  gallant  deed  performed  probably  by  any 
single  division  commander  in  the  history  of  the  war,  when  he 
went  in  with  a division  of  troops  never  yet  under  fire  and  con- 
quered one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army.” 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  General  Hartranft  declined 
a command  in  the  regular  army,  having  decided  to  return  to  his 
native  county.  He  was  immediately  called  into  the  service  of 
the  State,  however,  being  elected  in  1865  t°  the  office  of  Auditor- 
General,  a position  which  he  held  for  two  terms.  Governor 
Hartranft’s  administration  of  six  years  covered  an  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Among  many  sub- 
jects of  popular  interest,  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1873, 
no  doubt,  occupies  the  chief  place.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  State  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1838,  with  the  exception  of  an  amendment  in  1850,  making  all 
the  judges  of  the  courts  elective.  Again,  in  1857,  the  constitu- 
tion was  amended,  creating  a Sinking  Fund,  and  regulating  the 
public  debt  and  legislative  districts ; while  the  last  amendments 
were  those  of  1864,  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  those 
engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  State  or  Nation,  and  im- 
posing various  restraints  on  the  power  of  the  legislature.  Ever 
since  the  constitution  of  1838  went  into  effect,  the  State  was 
menaced  with  the  vicious  results  of  special  legislation.  The 
governors  had  complained  of  the  evil  from  time  to  time,  in  their 
messages  to  the  legislature;  but  nothing  definite  was  accomplished 
to  bring  relief  until  1871.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  year,  Governor  Geary  called  attention  to  the  chief 
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defects  in  the  constitution.  The  Governor  said : “Practically, 

the  whole  theory  of  our  constitution  and  government  is  sub- 
verted and  destroyed  by  the  present  system  of  local  enactments. 
Representative  government  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  laws 
shall  be  framed  by,  and  be  the  result  of,  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  people’s  representatives.  But  what  are  the  actual  facts? 
The  minds  and  efforts  of  the  members  are  so  wholly  absorbed  by 
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private  and  local  bills  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a general 
or  public  act  considered  or  passed.  The  special  and  local  bills 
are  usually  drawn  by  the  members  representing  the  locality,  or 
by  some  one  from  the  district  interested  in  the  proposed  law. 
By  what  is  called  courtesy,  it  is  considered  a breach  of  etiquette 
for  any  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  to  interfere  with  or 
oppose  a merely  private  or  local  bill  of  any  other  member.  The 
result  is  the  bills  are  passed  as  originally  prepared,  without 
examination  or  comparison  of  veiws — - often  crude  and  ill-di- 
gested, and  without  regard  to  constitutional  requirements  or 
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sound  public  policy.  Some  of  the  worst  of  these  hasty  and 
badly  considered  enactments  are  arrested  every  year  by  executive 
interposition;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  veto  at  best  can 
only  be  made  a partial  restraint  upon  the  evil,  and  nothing  can 
eradicate  it  short  of  constitutional  prohibition.” 

Following  the  suggestions  of  Governor  Geary,  the  legislature 
on  June  2,  1871,  passed  a resolution  to  submit  the  question  of 
calling  a convention  to  amend  the  constitution  to  a vote  of  the 
people  at  the  next  general  election  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October  in  that  year.  At  this  election,  the  vote  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing a constitutional  convention  was  316,097,  to  69,715  against 
the  measure.  This  was  followed  by  the  act  of  the  legislature 
on  April  11,  1872,  making  detailed  provisions  for  calling  the 
convention.  The  delegates  were  to  be  elected  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October,  1872,  and  in  order  to  remove  all  political 
bias  in  the  choice  of  the  same,  the  principle  of  minority  represen- 
tation was  followed. 

The  delegates,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  in  number, 
assembled  in  convention  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Harrisburg,  on  November  12,  1872.  Hon.  William  M. 
Meredith  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention,  and  served 
until  his  death,  August  17,  1873,  when  Hon.  John  H.  Walker, 
of  Erie  county,  was  chosen,  on  September  16  of  that  year,  to  suc- 
ceed him.  After  completing  the  work  of  organization,  the  Con- 
vention, on  November  27,  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  January  7,  1873.  Here  a new  constitution  was 
drafted  and  adopted,  after  which  it  was  submitted  to  the  people 
on  December  16,  1873,  and  approved  by  a vote  of  263,560  to 
109,198. 

The  Constitution  of  1873  presents  many  new  features  which 
will  now  be  considered  at  length.  Members  of  the  State  Senate 
are  to  he  elected  for  four  years  instead  of  three,  and  of  the  House 
for  two  years  instead  of  one.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are 
biennial  instead  of  annual;  but  the  Governor  may  convene- the 
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two  Houses  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and  the  Senate  alone 
for  the  transaction  of  executive  business.  There  is  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  membership  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  legislative  department 
is  the  prohibition  of  special  and  local  legislation.  There  are 
thirty-three  sections  in  this  article,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ele- 
vate the  general  character  of  the  laws.  The  Governor’s  term  of 
office  is  increased  to  four  years  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  change 
made  in  the  legislative  terms  and  sessions.  The  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is  created,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preside  over  the 
Senate,  and  to  act  as  Governor  in  case  of  the  death,  incapacity  or 
removal  of  that  official.  The  Governor  is  not  eligible  to  the  office 
for  the  next  succeeding  term.  Several  changes  are  made  in  the 
tenure  and  mode  of  electing  the  judges  of  the  courts.  In  the 
qualifications  for  voting,  the  word  “white”  is  dropped,  and  the 
right  to  vote  is  extended  to  every  male  citizen,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  shall  possess  United  States  citizenship  for  one  month, 
residence  in  the  election  district  for  two  months,  residence  in  the 
State  for  one  year,  and  who  shall  have  paid  a State  or  county  tax 
one  month  before  election.  General  elections  are  fixed  on  the 
Tuesday  next  following  the  first  Monday  of  November,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  date  of  the  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections;  while  local  elections  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
February.  The  constitution  provides  against  an  increase  of  the 
State  debt,  and  limitations  are  set  upon  the  creation  of  debts  by 
municipalities.  Taxation  is  to  be  equal  upon  all  property  of  the 
same  class,  while  the  property  exempt  from  taxation  is  carefully 
defined.  Many  important  regulations  are  introduced  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  counties,  and  the  terms  of  all  county  officers  are  fixed 
at  three  years.  Provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  cities 
containing  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  upon  demand  of  the  people 
Ihereof;  also,  that  every  city  must  establish  a sinking  fund  for 
the  payment  of  its  debts.  The  article  on  private  corporations  is 
almost  entirely  new.  Corporations  are  to  be  confined  to  the  busi- 
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ness  for  which  they  were  established,  and  their  charters  may  be 
repealed  when  public  interest  shall  demand  it.  The  article  on 
railroads  and  canals  introduces  the  student  to  a new  subject  in 
State  constitutional  history.  It  illustrates  the  fact,  also,  that  the 
constitutions  of  the  Commonwealths  are  growing  in  length  with 
the  development  of  various  business  interests.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  this  article  is  the  strict  limitation  placed  upon  railroads 
and  other  transportation  companies  in  regard  to  discriminations 
in  favor  of  certain  individuals.  As  any  synopsis  of  the  new  con- 
stitution would  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  its  contents,  the 
student  of  history  is  referred  to  that  document  for  a more  detailed 
examination  of  the  new  organic  law  of  the  State. 

The  constitution  took  effect  on  January  i,  1S74,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  that  month  Governor  Hartranft  referred  to  it  at  length 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature.  He  took  occasion  to  make  some 
wise  observations  on  the  true  source  and  nature  of  good  govern- 
ment. He  said:  “As  each  day’s  experience  reveals  the  methods 
of  administration,  the  conviction  grows  stronger  in  my  mind  that 
good  government  depends  not  so  much  upon  written  laws  as  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
laws,  and  the  determination  of  those  delegated  to  execute  them 
to  see  that  their  mandates  are  enforced.  Reform,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, cannot  be  obtained  by  mere  constitutional  enactment,  nor 
by  surrounding  offices  and  trusts  with  additional  restraints.  The 
world’s  history  from  the  earliest  ages  has  shown  that  no  code  of 
laws,  however  comprehensive  or  restrictive,  will  evade  man’s  in- 
genuity if  bent  upon  overstepping  their  bounds,  and  wise  and  nec- 
essary as  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  may  be,  they  will 
never  secure  the  ends  designed  unless  sustained  by  a strong,  active, 
healthful,  and  intelligent  sentiment  that  will  interest  itself  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  It  will  not  suffice  to  enact  that  integrity  and  fitness 
are  essential  qualifications  for  office,  unless  the  people  see  to  it 
that  none  without  these  qualifications  are  selected.  It  is  the  in- 
difference and  inattention  of  electors  to  their  primary  political 
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duties,  connected  with  nominations  and  elections,  that  despoil  the 
law  of  its  sanctity,  and  afford  security  to  those  who  wilfully  dis- 
obey its  requirements.  Men  do  not  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship bv  merely  enjoying  the  protection  our  institutions  afford. 
To  perform  his  whole  duty  to  the  State  every  citizen  should  act- 
ively engage  in  political  concerns  when  the  recurring  elections 
invoke  his  attention  and  interference.  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment every  man  entitled  to  vote  is  invested  with  a grave  public 
trust,  and  if,  through  indifference  or  neglect,  he  fails  to  discharge 
the  sacred  duties  it  imposes,  he  is  almost  as  culpable  as  the  other 
who  deliberately  violates  the  law.  With  this  new  departure  in 
our  organic  law,  let  there  also  be  an  accompanying  resolution  on 
the  part  of  all  good  citizens  that  they  will  attend  diligently  and 
conscientiously  to  the  selection  of  men  for  office  whose  dignity  of 
character  and  intellect  will  be  an  adequate  guaranty  that  the  new 
constitution  will  be  safe  in  their  keeping.” 

The  year  1876,  marking  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
American  independence,  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth.  For  three  or  four  years  before  this  time, 
a centennial  celebration  was  the  leading  subject  in  the  public 
mind.  As  early  as  1871,  Governor  Geary  referred  to  this  matter 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature.  He  suggested  that  an  appro- 
priate celebration  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  “There,”  he  said,  “the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  promulgated,  and  there 
should  be  the  national  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  nation’s  existence.”  About  the  same  time,  the  idea 
of  an  international  exposition  was  first  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers. On  March  9,  1871,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  a representative 
from  Pennsylvania,  introduced  in  Congress  a bill  providing  for  an 
exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  which  passed  a year  later.  In  the 
meantime,  a committee  of  the  City  Councils  took  up  the  matter, 
and  did  much  to  arouse  popular  interest.  In  the  spring  of  1872, 
the  Centennial  Commission  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  finally  agreed 
that  the  exhibition  should  be  opened  on  April  19,  1876,  and  closed 
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on  October  19,  of  the  same  year.  A*  committee  was  appointed  to 
raise  subscriptions,  and  by  February  22,  1873,  the  sum  of  $1,784.- 
320  had  been  pledged.  On  March  27,  of  the  same  year,  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  one  million  dollars  to  the 
proposed  exhibition,  and  thus  its  success  was  assured.  On  March 
16,  1874,  it  was  decided  that  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
buildings  should  begin  at  once,  and  on  July  4 ground  was  broken 
for  this  purpose  at  Lansdowne,  Fairmount  Park.  In  all,  there 
were  about  180  buildings  erected  within  the  Centennial  grounds, 
five  of  which  were  great  structures,  in  which  were  placed  the  vast 
displays.  Governor  Hartranft  issued  a proclamation,  designating 
September  28  as  “Pennsylvania  day.”  This  was  the  most  notable 
day  of  the  whole  exhibition,  the  attendance  reaching  275,000  peo- 
ple. The  Centennial  produced  many  good  effects  throughout  the 
State  and  nation.  A new  impetus  was  given  to  trade  and  com- 
merce; while  nowhere  was  the  influence  so  pronounced  as  in  the 
work  of  education. 

The  good  times  which  followed  the  Civil  War  were  in  a few 
years  succeeded  by  financial  depression  that  extended  over  the 
whole  country,  and  reduced  many  great  commercial  establish- 
ments to  ruin.  These  financial  troubles  began  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1873,  with  the  failure  of  the  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  and 
Company.  Mr.  Cooke’s  bank  gave  material  aid  to  the  United 
States  government  during  the  Civil  War;  hence  he  was  often 
called  the  “Financier  of  the  Rebellion.”  After  the  war,  his  house 
became  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  company. 
Finally  becoming  involved,  Mr.  Cooke’s  establishment  went  into 
bankruptcy  on  September  18,  1873.  Then  followed  a run  on  the 
other  banks,  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  felt  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  suffered  considerable 
loss  from  the  operations  of  the  panic.  In  1874,  the  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  $1,500,000  less  than  the  preceding  year;  yet  bv 
a rigid  economy,  the  public  expenditures  were  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  revenues. 
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The  condition  of  the  times  was  rendered  more  deplorable  by 
a series  of  labor  difficulties,  extending  from  1874  to  1877.  In 
1874,  there  was  a conflict  in  Westmoreland  county  between  the 
Italian  and  resident  miners,  in  which  four  of  the  Italians  were 
killed.  The  same  year,  there  was  a railroad  strike  at  Susque- 
hanna on  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad.  A number  of  trains 
were  seized  by  the  mob,  and  order  was  not  restored  until  after 
the  Governor  had  sent  the  State  militia  into  that  region.  In 
January,  1875,  the  miners  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions 
began  a strike,  which  lasted  six  months.  There  was  but  little 
violence;  yet  the  Governor  found  it  necessary  to  order  the  militia 
to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 

In  1877,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  increased,  culminating  in  a 
series  of  destructive  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
cause  of  all  this  trouble  was  the  railroad  strike,  which  began  on 
July  16,  and  soon  became  general  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  a circular  was  issued  from  the  offices  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  announcing  a reduction  of  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  wages  which  the  employes  were  then  receiving. 
A new  schedule  of  wages  was  announced,  to  take  effect  on  July 
16.  At  all  points  along  the  railroad  there  were  demonstrations 
against  this  reduction.  A strike  was  ordered,  and  before  mid- 
night of  the  sixteenth  the  immense  property  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  was  in  the  hands  of  rioters.  On  July  19,  the  employees  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Pittsburg  inaugurated  a strike,  and 
stopped  the  passage  of  all  freight  trains  east  and  west.  By  the 
evening  of  the  twentieth  a large  number  of  freight  trains  were 
tied  up  in  that  city.  The  striking  workmen  resisted  all  efforts  of 
the  railroad  officials  to  move  these  trains,  and  threatened  acts  of 
violence.  At  this  time,  Governor  Plartranft  was  on  a trip  across 
the  continent;  but  upon  the  call  of  the  sheriff,  the  Adjutant- 
General  ordered  the  sixth  division  of  the  National  Guard  to  assist 
in  restoring  order.  The  Adjutant-General  arrived  at  Pittsburg 
on  July  21  to  take  personal  charge  of  all  the  troops  ordered  out. 
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The  first  division  of  the  National  Guard  was  also  called  into  serv- 
ice, and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  twenty-first  the  troops  took  posi- 
tion upon  the  hill  overlooking  the  tracks  at  Twenty-eighth  street. 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  troops  from  Philadelphia  ar- 
rived, and  they  at  once  proceeded  to  open  the  road.  As  they 
approached  Twenty-eighth  street  the  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them 
and  stones  were  thrown  by  the  mob.  There  was  considerable  firing 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  melee  twenty  soldiers  were  wounded. 
Tn  the  evening  the  soldiers  withdrew  to  the  round-houses  and 
adjacent  buildings.  At  midnight  the  rioters  determined  to  drive 
them  out  by  burning  the  freight  cars  in  the  vicinity.  The  result 
was  a great  conflagration  in  which  vast  quantities  of  freight  were 
consumed  and  all  the  rolling  stock  and  buildings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  at  Pittsburg  were  destroyed.  Hastening  from  his 
western  trip,  Governor  Hartranft  reached  Pittsburg  on  July  24. 
After  a consultation  with  the  leading  citizens,  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  confer  with  Generals  Hancock  and  Schofield,  of  the 
United  States  army.  Arrangements  were  made  to  forward  a 
detachment  of  the  regular  army  to  Pittsburg,  there  to  join  the 
State  troops  which  the  Governor  collected  on  the  way.  A large 
force  was  soon  gathered  at  the  scene  of  disturbance ; and  with 
Governor  Hartranft  in  personal  command,  order  was  restored  in 
a few  days  and  railroad  communications  were  opened  with  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  meantime,  there  were  serious  riots 
in  other  sections  of  the  State.  The  lawless  spirit  in  Philadelphia 
and  Harrisburg  was  quelled  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  officials ; 
but  in  Reading  the  work  of  destruction  almost  equalled  that  in 
Pittsburg.  The  railroad  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  was  burned, 
and  the  mob  practically  controlled  the  city.  As  the  authorities  of 
Berks  county  were  unable  to  suppress  the  riot.  General  Reeder 
was  sent  there  with  a division  of  the  National  Guard.  On  the 
evening  of  July  23  there  was  a severe  street  fight  between  the 
mob  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  some  of  the  latter  were  wounded, 
while  eleven  of  the  crowd  were  killed.  The  next  day  a detach- 
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ment  of  United  States  troops  arrived,  and  the  railroad  was  opened 
to  traffic. 

The  contagion  of  lawlessness  affected  the  miners  of  Luzerne 
county,  and  on  July  25  they  began  a general  strike.  All  railroad 
traffic  was  suspended  in  that  region,  and  at  Scranton  the  rioters 
attempted  to  drive  the  workmen  from  the  shops.  The  sheriff 
with  a number  of  aids  dispersed  the  crowd ; but  he  was  seriously 
wounded  and  three  of  the  mob  were  killed.  As  the  conditions 
became  more  threatening,  it  was  necessary  to  forward  a division 
of  the  National  Guard  to  the  coal  regions.  Early  in  August  all 
disorder  was  suppressed,  and  in  a few  weeks  all  the  railroads  in 
the  State  were  running  trains  on  schedule  time.  In  referring  to 
the  general  causes  and  results  of  the  strike,  Governor  Hartranft 
said  in  his  message  of  1878:  “While  capital  held  labor  in  ignor- 
ance and  bondage,  strikes  were  rare.  Their  frequent  occurrence 
is  a proof  that  labor  is  growing,  more  and  more,  to  an  equality 
in  strength  and  importance  to  capital.  Intelligence  has  spread 
itself  among  the  laboring  classes ; they  have  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  interchange  their  views,  and  formed  associations, 
according  to  their  new  lights,  for  their  protection  and  advance- 
ment. And  if  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  ‘a  little  learning  is 
a dangerous  thing,’  it  is  yet  better  than  no  learning  at  all,  and  is 
the  progressive  step  to  higher  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  the  influence  of  civilization,  wealth  became  more  and  more 
diffused,  and  corporations  grew  up  to  collect  the  large  and  small 
amounts  of  unemployed  capital,  to  build  the  gigantic  works  and 
conduct  the  great  industries  required  by  modern  society.  These 
two  results  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  increased  intelli- 
gence and  civilization.  These  great  corporations,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  enterprises,  are  of  necessity,  in  most  cases,  monop- 
olies. As  such,  the  people  have  a right  to  demand  that  while  the 
profits  may  accrue  to  private  individuals,  their  management  shall 
rise  above  merely  selfish  aims,  and  consult  also  the  public  utility 
and  welfare.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  in  the  conflict  between 
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capital  and  labor,  the  former  is  almost  wholly  represented  by  cor- 
porations, and  the  latter  by  various  organizations.  ...  In 
these  facts,  we  can  discern  the  two  roads  that  may  eventually  lead 
to  the  final  settlement  of  the  contest — the  diffusion  of  higher  edu- 
cation among  the  workingmen,  and  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
capital,  that  it  has  now  to  deal  with  an  equal  competitor,  whose 
claims  and  rights,  together  with  his  own,  must  be  decided  and 
adjusted  by  arbitration.”1 

As  early  as  1870,  Governor  Geary  had  urged  upon  the  legis- 
lature the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  a geological  survey 
of  the  State.  The  matter  was  delayed  until  1874,  when  a bill 
was  passed  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a board  of  ten 
scientific  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  selection 
of  a geologist.  Such  a person  was  appointed  in  June,  1874,  and 
the  work  at  once  progressed  with  great  satisfaction.  During  the 
first  year,  examinations  were  made  of  the  iron  ores  and  roofing 
slates  of  York,  Adams,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton  counties;  the 
fossil  iron  ore  belt  of  the  Juniata  valley;  the  bituminous  coal 
basins  of  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  counties,  and  the  oil  regions  of 
V enango  county.  The  work  has  been  vigorously  pushed  from 
year  to  year,  and  interesting  reports  have  been  regularly  pub- 
lished, thus  forming  valuable  contributions  to  scientific  literature. 

In  several  of  his  messages  Governor  Hartranft  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  fixing  proper  limitations  to  the  powers  conferred 
on  State  banks,  saving  funds  and  trust  companies.  Besides  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  national  banks,  we  had  in  1874  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  State  banks  and  trust  companies.  Many 
of  the  State  institutions  performed  the  functions  of  a saving  fund, 
a trust  company,  an  insurance  company,  with  powers  also  to  buy 
and  sell  real  estate,  and  to  act  as  a building  association.  In  many 
instances,  these  banks  had  a small  capital,  and,  therefore,  offered 
but  little  security  to  the  depositors.  In  his  message  of  1875  the 

1 “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Fourth  Series, 
vol.  9.  P-  596. 
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Governor  urged  the  enactment  of  a general  law,  requiring  all 
banks  to  have  at  least  $50,000  capital  and  subjecting  them  to  fre- 
quent examinations.  In  1876,  the  legislature  passed  a banking 
law,  embodying  some  of  the  Governor's  suggestions;  but  still  he 
claimed  that  the  measure  was  not  as  comprehensive  as  it  should 
he.  In  his  message  of  1878  he  favored  the  creation  of  a depart- 
ment of  banking,  headed  by  a commissioner,  with  duties  similar 
to  those  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  who  would  regularly 
make  an  examination  of  the  banks  of  the  State  and  report  their 
condition.  In  1878  a bill  to  that  effect  passed  the  Senate,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  House.  In  1893  a law  was  enacted  providing 
for  the  organization  of  a banking  department,  and  it  is  now  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  administrative  offices  of  the 
State. 

During  Hartranft's  administration  the  schools  of  the  State 
continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress ; but  one  of  the  greatest 
defects  was  the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers.  In  the  year 
1874,  of  the  15,003  teachers  receiving  certificates,  only  374  were 
found  to  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  branches. 
Governor  Hartranft’s  references  to  the  schools  in  his  messages 
form  interesting  contributions  to  educational  literature.  In  1874 
and  1875,  he  presented  strong  arguments  to  the  legislature  in 
behalf  of  compulsory  education.  He  said : “The  lesson  of  the 
common  school  is  love  of  country  and  obedience  to  authority. 
Can  the  time  and  attention  of  those  entrusted  with  government 
be  employed  upon  a subject  more  vital  to  the  interests  of  society 
than  to  secure  the  education  of  every  child  within  the  operation 
of  its  laws?  and  I sincerely  trust  that  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  will  be  evolved  some  plan  that  will  at  least  gather  the 
neglected  children  of  the  Commonwealth  into  institutions  where, 
jointly  with  the  contributions  of  charitable  people,  she  can  pro- 
vide for  their  maintenance  and  instruction.’’  The  Governor  was 
likewise  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  children  of  the  State.  He  realized  that 
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mechanical  genius  would  be  required  to  develop  the  great  re- 
sources of  Pennsylvania;  hence  also  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  labor  of  the  highest  skill.  “It  is  to  our  mineral  wealth  and 
manufactures,”  the  Governor  said,  “we  mainly  owe  our  riches, 
power,  and  the  advantages  we  possess  as  a State,  and  in  our  mines, 
furnaces,  forges,  rolling  mills,  locomotive  works,  and  the  myriads 
of  factories,  wherein  her  products  are  formed  for  use,  trained 
hands  and  minds  are  always  wanted.  Can  they  he  found  among 
our  own  people?  Reasonable  and  just  complaint  is  made  of  the 
want  of  skilled  labor  in  our  midst,  and  the  constant  recourse  had 
to  foreign  countries  to  supply  this  pressing  need.  In  our  great 
iron  and  other  industries,  and  wherever  skilled  labor  is  required, 
the  greatest  number  of  those  employed  have  acquired  their  ex- 
perience in  Europe,  or  the  Eastern  States.  Is  it  not  time  for 
Pennsylvania  to  absolve  herself  from  this  dependence,  that  im- 
poses upon  many  of  her  sons  the  condition  of  common  laborers, 
at  the  bidding  of  overseers  from  without  the  State?”  The  Gov- 
ernor wished  to  see  industrial  and  scientific,  schools  established 
by  the  side  of  the  high  schools  and  academies,  such  as  those  now 
existing  in  our  larger  universities.  He  hoped  that  the  common 
school  system  would  receive  a symmetrical  development  in  har- 
mony with  the  industrial  age  and  the  great  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A soldier  himself,  the  Governor  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  militia,  and  the  fine  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  largely  due  to  his  personal  efforts.  The  desire  of 
the  administration  was  to  form  a small,  compact,  and  efficient 
body  of  troops.  In  1872,  the  militia  consisted  of  twenty-one 
divisions,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  companies,  com- 
prising 1,126  commissioned  officers  and  13,566  enlisted  men. 
In  1879  there  was  one  division  divided  into  five  brigades,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  forty  companies  of  infantry,  five  cav- 
alry companies,  and  four  batteries  of  artillery.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  608  commissioned  officers  and  8,200  enlisted 
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men.  This  organization  has  continued  with  a few  modifica- 
tions, and  the  National  Guard  has  always  shown  a fine  spirit, 
with  the  best  discipline,  and  constant  readiness  for  public  duty. 

On  December  19,  1878,  Bayard  Taylor  died  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  while  serving  at  his  post  as  minister  to  Germany.  He 
was  a native  of  Chester  county,  and  through  his  literary  works 
had  done  much  to  increase  the  fame  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
death  called  forth  appropriate  resolutions  in  the  State  Senate, 
and  Hon.  James  B.  Everhart,  a member  of  that  body  from 
Chester  county,  delivered  a beautiful  eulogy  in  memory  of  his 
deceased  friend. 

In  November,  1878,  occurred  the  election  for  Governor  of  the 
State.  The  Republicans  nominated  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  while  the  Democratic  standard  bearer  was  Andrew  H. 
Dill,  of  Lewisburg.  The  campaign  was  conducted  along  the 
line  of  national  issues,  the  leading  discussion  being  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  Many  Republicans  thought  their 
candidate  could  not  be  elected  on  a hard  money  platform ; but 
Mr.  Hoyt  declared : “Professing  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  the 

candidate  of  an  honest  party,  I believe  in  honest  money.”  This 
became  the  keynote  of  the  campaign,  and  he  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  January,  1879,  Governor 
Hartranft  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  served  as  post- 
master of  the  city,  and  afterwards  as  Collector  of  the  Port.  His 
love  for  the  National  Guard  continued,  and  he  was  the  command- 
ing general  from  1879  until  his  death  on  October  17,  1889.  His 
memory  as  a soldier  is  perpetuated  by  an  equestrian  statue  on  the 
Capitol  Hill,  Harrisburg,  and  by  a beautiful  monument  in  the 
cemeterv  at  Norristown. 
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HOYT'S  AND  PATTISON'S  ADMINISTRATIONS— 1879-1887 

HENRY  MARTYN  HOYT,  the  new  Governor,  was  in- 
augurated for  a term  of  four  years,  on  January  21,  1879. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  schedule 
of  the  new  constitution : “The  first  election  of  Governor  under 

this  constitution  shall  be  at  the  general  election  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hunderd  and  seventy-five,  when  a Governor  shall 
be  elected  for  three  years ; and  the  term  of  the  Governor  elected 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and  of 
those  thereafter  elected  shall  be  for  four  years,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution.”  On  January  7,  of  the  same 
year,  the  legislature  met  in  biennial  session  for  the  first  time,  as 
provided  in  the  new  Constitution. 

Governor  Hoyt  was  born  at  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  in  1830. 
Pie  received  a fine  classical  education,  preparing  for  college  at 
the  Wyoming  Seminary,  and  graduating  at  Williams  College  in 
1849.  He  then  spent  several  years  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Finally  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1853  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Luzerne  county.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he 
promptly  offered  his  services  to  the  country.  He  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Fifty-second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  of  which 
he  was  made  Colonel.  His  regiment  took  part  in  many  impor- 
tant engagements.  In  1864,  Colonel  Hoyt,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  was  captured  in  a night  attack  upon  Fort  John- 
son, at  Charleston.  He  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  he  was  re- 
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captured  bv  the  aid  of  bloodhounds.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  exchanged,  when  he.  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  was 
mustered  out  with  the  brevet  of  Brigadier-General.  Returning 
home,  he  at  once  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Geary  as  Additional  Law  Judge  of 
Luzerne  county  ; but  two  years  later  he  resigned  this  office  and 
became  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  counties  of  Luzerne 
and  Susquehanna.  He  was  always  active  in  political  affairs,  and 
in  1875  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 

When  Governor  Hoyt’s  administration  began,  the  country 
was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  financial  depression  and  the 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor.  In  his  inaugural  address, 
the  Governor  reminded  the  people  that  the  late  troubles  were 
largely  due  to  extravagance.  He  said ; “We  have  come,  with 
great  unanimity,  to  recognize  the  actual  facts  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  this  whole  subject.  A generation  of  younger  business 
men  had  come  upon  the  stage  at  a period  of  excitement,  following 
the  war,  and  of  speculation,  fairly  reaching  the  degree  of  gam- 
bling. The  vastly  expanded  credit  which  men  gave,  one  to 
another,  in  all  forms  of  business,  the  result  of  an  inflated  cur- 
rency, led  to  unnatural  values,  as  measured  in  such  currency. 
The  temptations  for  contracting  debts  were  great,  and  not  easily 
resisted.  We  spent  more  than  we  earned;  we  forgot  that  ‘the 
extravagance  of  the  rich  was  not  the  gain  of  the  poor’ — ‘that 
profusion  and  waste  were  not  for  the  good  of  trade’- — and  that 
everything  consumed  and  destroyed  was  so  much  lost  in  the 
labor  which  had  produced  it.  Circulating  capital  was  locked  up 
in  fixed  property.  The  wages-fund  was  impaired.  We  aban- 
doned the  maxims  of  experience  and  the  simplest  truths  in 
political  economy.  We  measured  values  by  a standard  not  com- 
mon to  the  civilized  world  with  whom  we  were  in  daity  and 
necessary  commercial  intercourse.  We  failed  to  remember  that 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  whether  greenbacks,  national  bank 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  checks,  did  not  add  a dollar  to  the 
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wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  while  indispensable  as  a circulating 
medium,  it  could  only  have  a representative  value.  We  did  not 
advert  sufficiently  to  the  present  physical  and  financial  fact,  that 
by  the  tacit  agreement  of  the  nations,  the  precious  metals  are  the 
only  standard  of  value,  the  only  ‘current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant.’ We  did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  instincts  of  a prac- 
tical, shrewd,  and  enterprising  nation  of  business  men  must 
finally  and  forever  reject  the  use  of  an  irredeemable  currency. 
At  the  last,  pay  day  came,  as  it  always  must,  and  bankruptcy  came 
with  it,  as  it  always  will  under  like  causes.  Our  capacity  to 
consume  was  destroyed.  The  producer  was  without  buyers  for 
his  merchandise.  Debtor  and  creditor  alike  had  to  pause  for  the 
day  of  settlement.”1 

With  the  practice  of  strict  self-denial,  the  people  soon  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  hard  times.  Following  the  prin- 
ciples of  a wiser  political  economy,  the  great  resources  of  the 
State  were  applied  to  the  best  uses,  and  prosperity  soon  returned. 
During  the  four  years  of  Hoyt’s  administration  the  State  debt 
was  reduced  $1,650,537.58.  Deducting  the  assets  in  the  sink- 
ing fund,  this  left  a net  indebtedness  of  $12,232,099.46.  In  the 
year  1882  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  were  in  an  excellent 
condition,  the  total  revenues  being  $7,068,529.66,  while  the 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $5,024,766.44.  Of  the 
aggregate  revenues  more  than  four  million  dollars  were  derived 
from  taxes  on  corporations ; so  that  there  was  no  direct  tax  on 
the  people,  except  $437,  776  .64  on  personal  property. 

By  a joint  resolution  approved  February  13,  1879,  the  legis- 
lature requested  the  Attorney-General  to  institute  proceedings 
against  several  medical  colleges  in  Philadelphia  for  engaging  in 
the  sale  of  diplomas  to  persons  who  had  not  pursued  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and  who  were  thus  unfitted  to  practice 
medicine.  In  accordance  with  this  request,  writs  were  issued 

1 “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Fourth  Series, 
vol.  9,  P-  157. 
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against  the  American  University  of  Philadelphia,  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Philadelphia  Univer- 
sity of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Evidence  was  produced  that 
these  institutions  were  selling  diplomas  in  large  numbers,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Favorable  judgments  were  ren- 
dered against  these  institutions  and  their  charters  were  declared 
forfeited  by  the  courts.  These  disclosures  finally  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a State  Medical  Board  for  the  examination  of 
all  physicians  before  entering  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

For  several  years  frequent  complaints  were  made  against  the 
railroads  of  the  State,  that  they  were  making  discriminations  in 
freight  charges.  Such  discriminations  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
the  Constitution  of  1873,  article  seventeen,  section  three,  declar- 
ing : “All  individuals,  associations  and  corporations  shall  have 

equal  right  to  have  persons  and  property  transported  over  rail- 
roads and  canals,  and  no  undue  or  unreasonable  discrimination 
shall  be  made  in  charges  for,  or  in  facilities  for,  transportation  of 
freight  or  passengers  within  the  State,  or  coming  from  or  going 
to  any  other  State.  Persons  and  property  transported  over  any 
railroad  shall  be  delivered  at  any  station  at  charges  not  exceeding 
the  charges  for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  of  the 
same  class  in  the  same  direction  to  any  more  distant  station ; but 
excursion  and  commutation  tickets  may  be  issued  at  special  rates.” 
Notwithstanding  this  constitutional  prohibition,  in  1878,  a num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  oil  petitioned  the 
State  government,  declaring  that  they  were  subject  to  unjust 
discrimination  in  freights.  This,  they  said,  was  the  result  of 
confederated  action  between  certain  railroads  and  oil  shippers. 
The  Attorney-General  at  once  began  suits  in  equity  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
pany, the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  company,  the  Dun- 
kirk, Allegheny  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  company,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  company.  In  due  time, 
the  cases  came  before  a master  appointed  to  take  testimony.  The 
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evidence  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  was  all  heard, 
when  it  was  proposed  that  this  company  alone  should  give  testi- 
mony in  answer.  The  Attorney-General  declined,  however,  to 
order  this  defendant  to  proceed  until  the  Commonwealth  testi- 
mony in  all  the  cases  had  been  heard.  The  result  was  a long- 
delay  in  the  course  of  which  the  petitioners  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies settled  their  controversy  by  private  agreement. 


Old  Lantern 


The  illustration  on  the  left  shows  style  first  used 
on  Portage  road;  on  the  right,  the  style  without 
glass  used  by  pioneers.  From  the  originals  in 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh 

On  May  16,  1881,  the  legislature,  by  a joint  resolution,  re- 
quested the  Governor  to  communicate  with  the  trustees  of  Jor- 
dan’s meeting-house,  England,  and  with  the  legal  representatives 
of  William  Penn,  with  a view  to  transferring  Penn’s  remains  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  to  be  permanently  interred.  George 
L.  Plarrison,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  consented  to  personally  carry 
the  message  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  England.  He  went 
at  his  own  expense,  and  earnestly  sought  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
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expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  legislature.  After  some  de- 
liberation, the  trustees  of  Jordan's  meeting-house  refused  to  grant 
the  request  of  our  people.  Mr.  Harrison  entered  into  this  project 
with  great  zeal,  and  on  his  return  to  America  published  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  negotiations. 

In  1882  the  bi-centennial  of  Penn’s  arrival  in  the  province 
was  observed  with  fitting  ceremonies.  For  a number  of  months 
the  authorities  of  Philadelphia  had  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Some  favored  an  industrial  exposition ; but  it  was  finally  decided 
that  several  days  should  be  devoted  to  parades  and  entertain- 
ments. A Bi-Centennial  Association  was  formed,  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Alexander 
P.  Colesberry.  On  Sunday,  October  21,  there  were  appropriate 
religious  services  in  the  churches.  On  Monday,  “landing  day” 
at  Chester  was  observed,  when  characters  representing  Penn  and 
his  party  were  received  from  the  boats  by  groups  of  Quakers, 
Swedes  and  Indians,  all  appropriately  dressed.  Tuesday,  October 
23,  was  “landing  day”  in  Philadelphia.  At  9 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  “Welcome”  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Dock  street,  where  the 
scenes  of  landing  were  again  enacted.  Passing  up  Dock  street, 
the  line  rested  at  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn.  Here  a stand  had  been 
erected,  and  Governor  Hoyt  and  members  of  the  Bi-Centennial 
Association  greeted  Penn.  Then  Penn  made  a speech,  to  which 
Tamanend,  sachem  of  the  Delawares,  made  a feeling  reply.  A 
parade  followed  with  twenty  thousand  men  in  line,  requiring  four 
hours  and  a half  to  pass  a given  point.  The  celebration  ended 
on  Friday  with  a grand  military  parade  under  the  command  of 
General  John  F.  Hartranft.  All  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  bi-centennial  were  dignified  and  impressive.  The  two  hun- 
dred years  of  history  were  recalled  to  the  people  with  a new  em- 
phasis and  meaning.  It  was  a glorious  past,  with  bright  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  Referring  to  these  festivities,  the  Governor 
said : “We  are  beginning  the  third  century  of  our  existence  as  a 
state.  The  reminiscences  of  the  hour  are  well  adapted  to  stir 
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within  us  reflections  upon  the  possibilities  of  organized  society, 
the  secret  of  right  government,  and  the  duties  of  the  free  citizen 
in  the  free  State.  But  thoughts  without  resolution  have  a sickly 
hue.  Sonorous  phrases  count  for  nothing  alongside  of  quiet  deeds. 
Patient  participation  in  public  affairs  will  do  more  to  redeem  poli- 
tics from  the  spoiler  than  the  sublimest  political  philosophy,  and 
the  intensest  sentiment,  if  never  embodied  in  action.” 

The  election  for  Governor  in  1882  was  a spirited  contest  and 
brought  about  a political  revolution  in  the  State.  James  A.  Beaver 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans;  while  Robert  E.  Pattison  was 
the  Democratic  standard  bearer.  A strong  element  among  the 
Republicans  was  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  that  party.  This 
opposition  united  and  nominated  an  Independent  Republican 
ticket,  with  John  Stewart  for  Governor.  The  Greenback-Labor 
movement  also  became  a factor  in  State  politics,  and  this  party 
nominated  Thomas  A.  Armstrong;  while  the  Prohibitionists 
named  Alfred  C.  Pettit.  With  the  Republican  vote  thus  divided, 
Mr.  Pattison  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand. His  campaign  was  a most  remarkable  one.  In  two  weeks 
he  traveled  fourteen  hundred  miles  and  spoke  in  forty  counties. 

In  his  final  message  to  the  legislature,  Governor  Hoyt  re- 
viewed some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Democratic  victory. 
Pie  said : “In  Pennsylvania  the  people  have  determined  upon  a 
change.  What  does  this  decision  mean?  To  this  question  three 
answers  are  proposed : one  cynical  and  desperate ; another,  pessi- 
mistic and  hopeless,  and  a third,  patriotic  and  assuring.”  The 
first,  he  thought,  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  professional  poli- 
tician, who  looked  upon  the  change  merely  as  a turn  in  the  for- 
tunes of  a game.  The  Governor  denounced  this  class  of  poli- 
ticians, however,  for  he  said : “They  rely  for  their  success  even 
more  upon  the  apathy  of  the  pure  and  the  intelligent,  than  upon 
the  activity  of  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous.”  According  to  the 
second  view,  the  Republican  defeat  was  viewed  by  some  as  a pub- 
lic spasm  or  convulsion.  This  theory  the  Governor  denounced 
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as  implying  a lack  of  capacity  for  self-government.  The  third 
view  he  regarded  as  more  hopeful  and  patriotic.  “According  to 
it,”  he  said,  “this  change  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch 
in  our  political  life.  Those  who  cherish  it  argue  that  thousands 
of  our  best  citizens,  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  national  anxieties, 
and  unwilling  to  live  forever  in  the  past,  are  beginning  to  study 
the  nature  and  details  of  State  and  municipal  government  as  never 
before;  are  awakening  to  the  business  and  scientific  character  of 
political  problems,  and  have  determined  to  thrust  aside  every  in- 
dividual, and  every  contrivance,  that  stands  between  them  and  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  They  will  no  longer  be  content 
with  the  automatic  activity  in  politics ; they  demand  a conscious 
share  in  this  noblest  pursuit  of  intelligent  men.  The  people  have 
come  to  claim  their  own,  without  the  intervention  of  middlemen. 

“If  this  view  be  correct,  then  the  occupation  of  the  profes- 
sional politician  is  gone.  He  belongs  to  a doomed  species;  he 
has  outlived  the  only  environment  adapted  to  his  nourishment, 
and  must  shortly  pass  away.  That  this  is  true  is  indicated  by  our 
lineage,  our  traditions,  and  the  character  of  our  recent  progress. 
We  are  the  descendants  of  men  who  defied  kings  and  parliaments ; 
we  are  the  children  of  men  who  destroyed  the  Congressional  cau- 
cus, and  created  the  national  convention.  Our  citizens  are  meet- 
ing in  their  granges  and  trades-unions,  in  their  industrial  leagues 
and  commercial  guilds,  and  are  becoming  keenly  alive  to  the  every- 
day bearings  of  politics  upon  their  own  and  their  children’s  wel- 
fare. Even  the  primary  meeting,  once  treated  as  utterly  beyond 
the  pale  of  law,  the  sport  of  the  juggler  and  the  rogue,  has  become 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment  and  protection.  Nay  more, 
even  the  promises  of  party  platforms  conform  to  the  quickened 
senses  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity  of  other  and  better  methods 
has  received  a certain  grave  and  reverential  recognition  in  party 
deliverances.”1 

1 “Pennsylvania  Archives,"  Fourth  Series, 
vol.  9,  p.  923. 
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This  parting  deliverance  made  by  Governor  Hoyt  on  political 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania  reveals  in  him  the  character  of  true 
statesmanship.  His  remarks  should  be  cherished  by  all  patriotic 
citizens ; for  they  describe  so  clearly  the  true  nature  of  good  gov- 
ernment. On  retiring  from  office,  Governor  Hoyt  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  on  Dec.  I,  1892. 


House  built  in  Philadelphia  tor  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Completed  1797;  purchased  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1800.  From  the  Birch 
views 

Robert  Emory  Pattison  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  January  16,  1883,  when  only  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
His  father.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Pattison,  was  a minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  and  in  1850,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
his  son,  was  stationed  at  Quantico,  Maryland.  Later  the  family 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  Robert  E.  Pattison  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  graduating  as  valedictorian  in  the  Central 
High  School.  In  1869  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
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Hon.  Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  and  in  1872  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1877,  when  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  he  was  elected  Controller 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1880  he  was  chosen  for  a second  term. 
His  wise  and  honest  administration  of  this  office  made  him  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  Governor  two  years  later. 

Governor  Pattison  was  inaugurated  on  January  16,  1883. 
At  his  own  request  the  ceremony  was  as  simple  as  possible.  It 
is  said  that  he  refused  to  ride  in  a carriage  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Harrisburg,  but  walked  to  the  hotel  on  the  occasion  of  his 
inauguration.  His  whole  administration  was  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  economy  and  reform.  In  his  inaugural  address,  the  Gov- 
ernor urged  the  abolition  of  needless  offices,  rigid  accountability 
and  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  government.  He  said  in 
closing : “I  look  forward  with  bright  anticipation  to  the  future  of 
our  Commonwealth.  Her  possibilities  are  great  beyond  those  of 
almost  any  of  her  sister  States.  Let  it  always  be  remembered  by 
all  citizens  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  safeguards  of  lib- 
eral institutions.  The  law  must  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  and 
supremacy;  citizenship  should  not  be  treated  as  a light  privilege, 
but  its  duties  should  be  made  a serious  matter  of  conscientious 
performance;  the  purity  of  our  elections  must  be  sacredly  pre- 
served ; and  all  alike  should  feel  a personal  interest  in  discharging 
their  obligations  to  the  State,  and  sustaining  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  the  faithful  and  just  performance  of  their  functions.  It 
will  always  be  my  pleasing  duty  to  co-operate  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  in  giving  validity  to  enactments  whose  ob- 
ject is  the  dissemination  of  information,  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare,  the  placing  of  additional  safeguards  around  the 
upright,  or  the  punishment  and  restraint  of  the  lawless  and  vicious. 
In  short,  whatever  will  tend  to  develop  the  resources,  increase  the 
comforts,  or  enlarge  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens 
of  a State,  which  has  been  alike  fortunate  in  its  location  and  the 
wise  policy  of  its  founder,  should  receive  the  sedulous  attention 
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and  constant  support  of  every  one  who  is  called  upon  to  make, 
expound,  execute,  or  obey  the  laws.” 

A few  weeks  after  the  inauguration,  Governor  Pattison  sent 
a message  to  the  legislature,  urging  immediate  action  on  certain 
reforms.  He  emphasized  especially  the  great  necessity  for  re- 
apportioning the  State  into  congressional,  senatorial  and  repre- 
sentative districts,  as  required  by  the  constitution  : “The  General 
Assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, and  immediately  after  each  United  States  decennial  census, 
shall  apportion  the  State  into  senatorial  and  representative  dis- 
tricts agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  next  preceding  sec- 
tions.” The  legislature  could  not  agree  upon  any  scheme  of  ap- 
portionment; but  on  June  6,  1883,  the  date  fixed  for  adjourn- 
ment, the  Governor  issued  a proclamation  calling  an  extra  session 
to  meet  the  following  day.  In  making  this  call,  he  said : “The 
obligation  is  imposed  upon  the  Governor  to  ‘take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.’  I deem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to 
exhaust  my  lawful  authority  to  correct  the  grave  default  of  the 
legislature.”  A new  apportionment  of  the  judicial  districts  was 
made;  but  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  congressional  and  legislative 
apportionment  ended  in  a complete  failure.  The  legislature  re- 
mained in  extra  session  until  December  6,  a period  of  six  months. 
The  members  were  paid  ten  dollars  per  day,  and  all  they  accom- 
plished was  to  create  a heavy  bill  of  expenses  for  the  government. 
The  Governor  severely  arraigned  the  legislature  for  this  neglect 
of  duty,  as  follows  : “They  adjourned  at  last  with  the  constitution 
still  unobeyed,  but  not  without  easily  succeeding,  by  sinking  all 
their  differences  (which  they  had  ostentatiously  paraded  for  the 
previous  six  months  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  law)  in  a 
coalition  to  over-ride  the  executive  veto,  and  take  over  a half 
million  dollars  of  the  people’s  money  without  rendering  any  re- 
turn in  service.”  In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  in  January, 
1885,  the  Governor  urged  the  passage  of  a law  fixing  a specific 
salary  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  would  pre- 
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vent  another  bill  of  expenses  so  great  as  that  incurred  in  the  extra 
session  of  1883.  An  act  was  promptly  passed,  fixing  the  salary 
at  $1,500  for  the  regular  session,  and  $500  for  the  extra  session, 
without  regard  to  the  length. 

On  March  17,  1885,  an  act  was  approved  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  an  Arbor  Day,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  On  March  23,  Governor 
Pattison  issued  the  first  Arbor  Day  proclamation,  appointing  April 
16,  1885.  The  custom  has  been  regularly  followed  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

Pattison’s  administration  was  characterized  throughout  by 
vigorous  executive  action.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  out 
certain  principles  of  reform  and  he  applied  himself  to  this  work 
with  great  faithfulness.  In  1886  his  attention  was  called  to 
charges  of  neglect,  inhumanity,  and  corruption  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools.  These  charges  were  so 
direct  and  specific  that  the  Governor  determined  to  examine  into 
their  truthfulness.  He  first  made  inquiry  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Higbee,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
had  charge  of  these  schools.  The  Superintendent  replied  that 
after  an  examination  of  the  conditions  in  one  of  the  schools,  he 
was  confident  the  charges  were  false.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
reply,  Governor  Pattison  undertook  a personal  investigation  of 
the  management  of  all  the  Soldiers’  Orphan  Schools.  Accom- 
panied by  the  Attorney-General  and  official  stenographers,  the 
Governor  visited  the  schools,  and  examined  under  oath  those  in 
charge  of  the  institutions,  as  well  as  the  orphans  themselves. 
Inquiry  was  made  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings, 
the  clothing,  the  quality  of  food,  and  the  discipline.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  also  inspected  the  schools  and 
made  a detailed  report  thereon.  The  investigation  continued 
nearly  a month,  and  the  testimony  of  the  scores  of  witnesses 
filled  a thousand  pages.  After  the  work  was  completed  the 
Governor  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : “As  a result  of 
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this  exhaustive  examination,  I was  entirely  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  charges  made.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  evidence 
procured,  to  doubt  that  for  many  years  the  generous  bounty  of 
the  State  has  been  systematically  and  deliberately  wasted  and 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  as  it  appeared  in  1799 

From  the  Birch  views 

perverted ; the  orphans  in  many  cases  defrauded  of  the  com- 
monest comforts  of  life;  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  the  most 
repulsive  character  practiced,  and  the  schools  conducted  by  a 
combination  of  mercenary  contractors  in  the  most  corrupt,  un- 
lawful, and  heartless  manner.  To  do  this  the  laws  governing  the 
institutions  have  been  disregarded  and  persistently  violated ; the 
public  officers  charged  with  their  superintendence  and  govern- 
ment have  been  negligent,  incompetent  and  studiously  derelict ; 
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and,  while  the  investigation  was  being  made,  either  abstained 
from  assistance  or  embarrassed  the  discovery  of  the  facts.” 

In  order  to  reform  the  management  of  these  schools,  the 
Governor  regarded  a change  of  officials  as  absolutely  necessary. 
He  dismissed  the  male  and  female  inspectors,  and  would  have 
removed  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from  office, 
but  for  the  constitutional  provision  denying  the  Governor  that 
power.  Governor  Pattison  did  request  Dr.  Higbee  to  resign, 
but  the  latter  refused,  continuing  in  office  until  his  death  in  the 
year  1889.  General  Louis  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  was  ap- 
pointed male  inspector  of  the  schools  in  the  place  of  the  officer 
removed.  After  these  changes  in  management,  the  Governor 
reported  to  the  legislature  a marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  soldiers’  orphans.  This  investigation  aroused  an  intense 
feeling  throughout  the  State  and  public  opinion  was  divided  at 
the  time  concerning  the  charges. 

In  1886  the  Attorney-General  began  legal  proceedings  in 
order  to  enforce  the  section  in  the  Constitution  governing  rail- 
road corporations : “No  railroad,  canal  or  other  corporation, 

or  the  lessees,  purchasers  or  managers  of  any  railroad  or  canal 
corporation,  shall  consolidate  the  stock,  property,  or  franchises  of 
such  corporation  with,  or  lease,  or  purchase  the  works  or  fran- 
chises of,  or  in  any  way  control  any  other  railroad  or  canal  corpo- 
ration owning  or  having  under  its  control  a parallel  or  competing 
line.”  One  of  the  legal  proceedings  referred  to  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  purchasing  the 
franchises  of  the  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a competing  line, 
and  the  control  of  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad.  Suit  was  begun  in 
the  Dauphin  county  court  which  granted  a preliminary  injunc- 
tion. The  proceedings  were  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal,  where  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 

The  condition  of  the  State  funds  during  Pattison’s  adminis- 
tration indicated  general  prosperity.  In  four  years  the  debt  was 
reduced  $2,966,101.  Deducting  the  money  held  by  the  Com- 
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monwealth  in  the  sinking  fund,  the  actual  debt  on  December  I, 
1886,  was  $7,078,235.82.  At  the  same  time  all  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government  were  met,  and  there  remained  in  the 
treasury  $2,101,457.57. 

The  approaching  election  for  Governor  in  1886  brought  four 
candidates  into  the  field.  The  Republicans  nominated  James  A. 
Beaver ; the  Democrats,  Chauncey  F.  Black ; the  Prohibitionists, 
Charles  S.  Wolf,  and  the  Greenback  Party,  Robert  J.  Flouston. 
In  this  campaign  the  Republicans  were  not  divided,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  previous  campaign ; hence  General  Beaver  received 
the  united  vote  of  the  party  and  was  elected.  Governor  Pattison 
sent  his  final  message  to  the  legislature  on  January  4,  1887.  It 
was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  he  closed  by  saying: 
‘‘Four  years  of  executive  service  have  convinced  me  how  much 
is  yet  to  be  accomplished  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  which 
have  grown  up  constantly  and  imperceptibly  in  nearly  all  of  the 
departments  of  the  civil  administration.  The  duty  of  eradi- 
cating these  abuses  is  a task  of  great  magnitude,  but  will  as- 
suredly yield  to  fidelity,  industry,  and  zeal.  In  the  effort  to 
accomplish  this  end,  there  should  be  entire  unity  of  purpose,  and 
mutual  assistance  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Government.  I do 
not  feel  that  I would  properly  acquit  myself  of  my  entire  duty 
in  this  respect,  if  I did  not  fully  lay  before  the  Assembly  the 
results  of  my  official  study  and  observation.  That  they  may  be 
of  aid  to  the  legislature  in  promoting  good  government  and 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  my  earnest 
hope  and  only  desire.” 

Governor  Pattison  retired  from  office  on  January  18,  1887. 
He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Railroad  Commission.  While  occupying  this 
position  he  assisted  in  investigating  the  Pacific  railways,  and  he 
recommended  that  the  partnership  between  the  Government  and 
the  Pacific  Railroad  should  terminate.  His  second  administra- 
tion as  Governor  will  be  the  theme  of  a subsequent  chapter. 
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BEAVER'S  AND  PATTISON’S  ADMINISTRATIONS— 1887-1895 

JAMES  ADDAMS  BEAVER  was  inaugurated  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1887.  In  his  address  to  the  people  on  this  occasion, 
he  publicly  thanked  the  retiring  Governor  “for  the  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  which  has  governed  him  in  the  discharge  of  the 
high  duties  to  which  he  was  called.”  Governor  Beaver  was 
born  at  Millerstown,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1837.  He  was 
for  some  time  a student  at  the  Pine  Grove  Academy,  and  in  1856 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  when  not  yet  nineteen  years  of 
age.  Taking  up  his  residence  in  Bellefonte,  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  1859  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Centre  county. 
He  was  always  deeply  interested  in  military  affairs,  and  when  the 
Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  The  same  year  he  was  made  Colonel 
of  the  148th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Colonel  Beaver  re- 
ceived wounds  in  the  engagements  at  Chancellorsville,  Spott- 
sylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor,  while  he  lost  his  right  leg  at  Ream’s 
Station,  Virginia,  on  August  25,  1864.  He  was  then  brevetted 
Brigadier-General  for  bravery,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service 
on  December  22,  1864.  He  always  took  a lively  interest  in 
Republican  politics,  and  in  1882  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
of  his  party  for  Governor. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1887  the  question  of  ap- 
portionment was  again  considered  and  the  State  was  divided 
into  twenty-eight  congressional  districts.  At  the  same  time 
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representative  districts  were  provided  for  two  hundred  and  four 
members  in  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature.  The  question 
of  temperance  also  received  considerable  attention  at  the  hands 
of  our  law  makers  in  Beaver’s  administration.  One  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  the  crusade  against  strong  drink  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  the  local  option  law  of  1872,  which  authorized 
counties  and  cities  to  vote  for  or  against  licensing  saloons.  This 
law  was  tried  for  a short  time  and  then  repealed.  The  sentiment 
for  restricting  the  sale  of  liquor  is  also  shown  in  the  growth  of 
the  Prohibition  party,  which  figured  so  prominently  in  the  presi- 
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dential  campaign  of  1884.  In  his  messages  of  1885  and  1887, 
Governor  Pattison  invited  public  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  with  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic.  He  said : 
“The  legislature  ought,  at  once,  to  revise  the  entire  license  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  The  cost  of  license  ought  to  be  increased  to 
such  a figure  as  would  eradicate  the  enormous  number  of  small 
tippling  houses.  Some  regulation  should  be  enacted  limiting  the 
number  of  licenses  that  may  be  granted  for  taverns  within  a given 
area,  and  for  a given  number  of  inhabitants.  A petition  signed 
by  a reasonable  number  of  the  free-holders  or  residents  in  the 
neighborhood,  square,  or  election  district  in  which  the  tavern  is 
to  be  located,  praying  for  the  issuing  of  the  license,  should  be 
required  to  authorize  the  granting  of  the  same,  and  the  license 
should  be  limited  to  the  place  for  which  it  is  first  granted  or 
named  in  the  petitioq,  and  made  void  upon  removal.  The  person 
to  whom  a license  is  granted  should  be  required  to  lie  of  proved 
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good  moral  character,  and  there  should  likewise  be  rigid  regula- 
tions as  to  the  hours  during  which  taverns  may  be  kept  open,  as 
to  sales  to  minors  and  drunken  persons,  and  such  other  provisions 
as  will  tend  to  lessen  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  tippling,  en- 
forced by  adequate  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  license  for  a 
violation  of  the  law.”  The  above  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic 
was  made  in  January,  1887,  at  which  time  it  is  said  there  were 
at  least  seven  thousand  licensed  saloons  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  legislature  in  that  year  passed  the  high  license  law, 
which  fixed  the  license  fee  in  cities  of  the  first  class  at  five  hun- 
dred dollars ; while  by  a subsequent  amendment  the  charge  was 
raised  to  one  thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1887  the  prohibition 
sentiment  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislature,  and  a joint 
resolution  was  passed  to  prohibit  by  constitutional  amendment, 
the  manufacture,  sale,  or  keeping  for  sale  of  any  intoxicating 
liquor  to  be  used  as  a beverage.  Requiring  the  approval  of  two 
legislatures,  the  amendment  was  again  passed  in  the  session  of 
1889.  On  April  15  the  Governor  issued  a writ  of  election  for 
June  18,  for  the  purpose  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  484,644  to 
296,617. 

The  great  natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania  have  ever 
opened  an  inviting  field  for  practically  trained  men ; hence  the 
necessity  of  technical  and  industrial  education.  Governor  Hart- 
ranft  realized  this  fact,  and  he  frequently  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  scientific  schools.  In  1887  the  whole  subject  came 
up  for  consideration  in  the  legislature.  On  May  19  a joint 
resolution  was  approved,  requesting  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  five  persons  to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the 
legislature  respecting  the  subject  of  industrial  education.  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  Governor  appointed  George 
W.  Atherton,  A.  PI.  Fetterolf,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  George  J.  Luckev, 
and  Theodore  W.  Bean,  as  members  of  the  so-called  Industrial 
Education  Commission.  These  gentlemen  were  authorized  to 
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make  a study  of  systems  of  industrial  education  in  operation  else- 
where, and  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it  in  this 
State.  A great  mass  of  literature  was  thus  brought  together 
and  published  as  a report,  “constituting,”  the  Governor  said,  “the 
best  body  of  practical  information  upon  this  subject  which  has 
yet  been  collected."  The  work  of  this  commission  bore  imme- 
diate fruit,  for  manual  training  schools  were  soon  established  in 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  Governor 
Beaver  gave  much  serious  thought  to  this  subject,  and  in  his 
message  of  1889  he  wrote:  “Tfie  alphabet  of  the  straight  line, 

the  angle  and  the  curve,  is  just  as  essential  to  the  training  for 
usefulness  as  the  ordinary  alphabet  through  which  we  express 
our  thought  in  words.  The  education  of  the  hand,  so  that  it 
can  be  applied  dexterously  to  the  practical  work  which  comes  to 
every  man  in  solving  the  problem  of  life,  is  just  as  important  as 
the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  which  is  applied  in  so  many  different 
ways  by  those  who  become  acquainted  with  its  rudiments  in  our 
public  schools.  The  improvement  in  our  school  system  required 
for  to-day  is  not  more  time  for  school,  but  more  instruction  in 
such  branches  as  tend  to  fit  men  and  women  for  their  legitimate 
place  in  practical  every-day  life.” 

In  1887  and  inquiry  was  made  into  the  forestry  conditions  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  April  28  a joint  resolution  of  the  legislature 
was  approved,  enabling  the  Governor  to  appoint  a commission  of 
five  persons  “to  examine  and  consider  the  subject  of  forestry  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  report  the  result  of  their  labors,  by  bill  or 
otherwise,  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature.”  Hon. 
Washington  Townsend,  Prof.  William  A.  Buckhout,  Col.  George 
B.  Weistling,  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Colt,  and  Mr.  George  O.  Prae- 
torius,  were  named  as  members  of  this  commission.  These 
gentlemen  made  a careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  presented  a 
report  filled  with  practical  suggestions.  The  forestry  commis- 
sion was  continued,  and  in  1893  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  West 
Chester,  was  made  botanist  of  the  department.  Dr.  Rothrock 
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has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  since  that  time,  ancl  he  has  pushed 
it  forward  with  commendable  zeal.  Many  acres  of  forest  land 
have  been  redeemed  from  destruction,  and  systematic  tree  plant- 
ing has  been  encouraged. 

By  the  act  of  June  15,  1887,  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  erection  of  memorial  tablets  or  monuments  to  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  work  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  and  the  memorials 
were  dedicated  on  Pennsylvania  Day,  September  11-12,  1889. 
The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  form  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  military  history,  and  the  material  has  since  been  published 
by  the  State  in  two  volumes  entitled  “Pennsylvania  at 
Gettysburg.” 

The  year  1887  marked  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  An  event  of  so  much  na- 
tional importance  could  not  pass  by  without  fitting  ceremonies. 
On  December  2,  1886,  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission 
was  organized  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  making  all 
necessary  arrangements  pertaining  to  the  celebration.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  movement  originated  in  a joint  resolution  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  adopted  on  June  2,  1886,  inviting  “the 
governors  and  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonial  States  to 
assemble  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  September  following,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  a national  celebration.”  The  other 
States  responded  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  December  2.  An  attempt  to  secure  congressional 
action  failed ; but  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  This  amount  was  greatly  increased 
by  private  subscriptions,  and  by  the  appropriations  of  other  States. 
The  Commission  arranged  for  a civic  and  industrial  procession  on 
September  15th,  a military  display  on  the  16th,  and  memorial  day 
ceremonies  in  Independence  Square  on  the  17th.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  great  credit  to  all  concerned,  and  it  well 
illustrated  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  Republic. 
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On  May  31,  1889,  the  Commonwealth  was  visited  by  a devas- 
tating flood,  which  left  death  and  ruin  in  its  path,  and  destroyed 
property  worth  several  million  dollars.  While  the  whole  State 
suffered  from  the  calamity,  the  regions  along  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Juniata,  and  the  Conemaugh  Rivers 
were  the  principal  scenes  of  desolation.  A rain  storm  continuing 
several  days  had  so  increased  the  volume  of  the  water  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  away.  The  towns  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountains  suffered  most.  A large  dam  on  the  South  Fork,  ten 
miles  from  Johnstown,  broke  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31,  and  in 
a short  time  that  city  and  neighboring  villages  were  swept  away. 
In  a few  moments,  three  thousand  lives  were  lost ; communities 
were  broken  up,  and  government  ceased  to  exist.  Relief  com- 
mittees were  at  once  organized  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg; 
and  the  Governor  appointed  the  Flood  Relief  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  funds  and  other  aid.  This  commission 
received  and  paid  out  nearly  three  million  dollars,  nine-tenths  of 
which  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  the  Conemaugh 
Valley.  The  State  Board  of  Health  inspected  the  region  visited 
by  the  flood,  and  on  June  12,  took  charge  of  the  sanitary  work 
at  Johnstown. 

The  Fourteenth  regiment  and  one  company  of  the  Fifth  regi- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  were  placed  on  duty  here  to  assist  in 
maintaining  order  and  guarding  property.  Under  command  of 
Adjutant-General  Hastings,  valuable  service  was  rendered  and 
the  best  discipline  was  preserved  all  through  this  trying  ordeal. 
General  Hastings  personally  superintended  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  showed  great  executive  abilities  whils  thus 
engaged.  The  debris  was  removed  as  promptly  as  possible,  and 
healthful  conditions  were  restored.  The  people  of  Johnstown, 
although  prostrated  by  their  misfortune,  soon  recovered,  and 
rebuilt  their  city,  making  it  a more  beautiful  place  than  ever  be- 
fore. 
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On  April  17,  1889,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing 
a nautical  school  ship  upon  the  Saratoga,  which  was  furnished 
by  the  United  States  government.  About  one  hundred  young 
men  are  trained  in  nautical  affairs  upon  this  ship.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  rendered  more  practical  by  a cruise  each  season. 
The  benefits  of  the  school  ship  were  at  once  demonstrated,  espe- 
cially in  the  Spanish- American  war,  when  a number  of  young 
men  found  places  in  the  United  States  navy. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  May  20,  1889,  the  office  of 
factory  inspector  was  established  to  provide  for  thd  safety  of 
women  and  children  employed  in  factories  and  mills.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  on  or  before  November  30  of  each  year,  the  name  of 
every  factory,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  performed  each  week.  This  system  of  inspection 
has  produced  marked  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  factories, 
and  strict  regulations  have  been  adopted  for  the  comfort  of  the 
employes. 

During  Beaver’s  administration,  a number  of  commissions 
were  appointed  to  consider  matters  of  public  interest  and  report 
thereon.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  May  4,  1889,  the 
Governor  selected  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Mon- 
aghan, and  William  H.  Miller,  Escp,  to  act  with  a similar  com- 
mission from  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  survey  and  re-establish 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States.  A new  line  was  agreed 
upon,  and  was  appropriately  marked ; but  for  several  years  the 
matter  has  been  in  litigation  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction 
caused  by  the  new  boundary.  Commissions  were  also  appointed 
to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor;  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  public  highways,  and  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  coal  waste.  Another  commission,  “to  make  and  survey  a route 
for  a ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River,”  made  a careful  Study  of  this  question,  and  reported  the 
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feasibility  of  such  an  undertaking.  Governor  Beaver  wrote  en- 
thusiastically on  this  subject,  as  follows:  “If  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  were  connected  by  a canal  such  as  is  proposed 
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and  shown  to  be  entirely  feasible,  and  if  the  present  canal  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  were  enlarged  so-  as  to  admit  vessels  of  the 
same  size,  these  links  would  secure  a chain  of  inter-waterway 
communication  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  which 
would  be  invaluable  for  commercial  purposes  and  in  times  of  war 
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would  furnish  an  entirely  safe  means  of  communication  between 
these  important  termini  and  all  interior  points.  It  would  in  ad- 
dition give  us  control  for  defensive  purposes  of  our  lake  front, 
which  we  do  not  now  have  and  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
can  secure  in  any  other  way  under  present  treaty  stipulations.” 
Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  since 
April  i,  1 88 1,  died  at  his  home  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  on 
December  13,  1889.  Like  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Dr.  Eligbee  came 
into  our  State  from  Vermont,  and  like  Stevens,  he  did  much  to 
advance  the  interests  of  our  public  schools.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1849,  ancl  his  first  employment 
after  this  event  was  as  assistant  in  the  academy  at  South  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont.  He  soon  removed  to  Emmitsburg,  Maryland, 
and  taught  in  a classical  school  there.  He  also  began  the  study 
of  law  and  hoped  to  return  some  day  to  his  native  State,  to  prac- 
tice this  profession.  The  plans  for  his  lifework  were  changed, 
however,  and  in  1851,  he  became  a student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Nevin  and  Schaff,  and  in  1854,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was  pastor  of  several 
prominent  churches,  until  1864,  when  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg. 
Dr.  Higbee  was  instrumental  in  founding  Mercersburg  College, 
which  began  its  existence  in  1864,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Appel.  When  Dr.  Appel  went  to  Lancaster  in  1871,  Dr.  Higbee 
succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  College,  holding  this  position 
until  1880,  when  the  institution  closed  its  doors.  The  world  will 
probably  never  fully  realize  the  good  accomplished  by  Mercers- 
burg College,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Higbee;  but  financial 
difficulties  doomed  it  to  an  untimely  end.  Governor  Hoyt  at 
once  recognized  Dr.  Higbee’s  abilities  and  nominated  him  for 
the  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  wisdom  of 
the  choice  was  soon  apparent,  for  the  new  Superintendent  rapidly 
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made  a deep  impression  upon  educational  affairs.  He  was  twice 
reappointed  and  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  work  by  a stroke 
of  paralysis  on  December  13,  1889.  Thus,  Vermont  gave  two 
sons  to  Pennsylvania,  both  of  whom  stamped  their  personality 
upon  the  school  system  of  our  State,  and  whose  memory  it  is 
pleasant  to  recall. 

In  the  campaign  for  Governor  in  1890,  practically  the  same 
political  conditions  existed  as  in  1882.  There  were  four  candi- 
dates : George  W.  Delamater,  Republican ; Robert  E.  Pattison, 
Democrat;  John  D.  Gill,  Prohibition,  and  T.  P.  Rynder,  Labor. 
Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  Mr. 
Pattison  was  elected  Governor  for  a second  time.  Mr.  Beaver 
retired  from  office  on  January  20,  1891,  and  at  once  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  Judge  in  the  new  Su- 
perior Court,  and  a year  later  he  was  elected  to  this  office  for  the 
full  term  of  ten  years. 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  January  20,  1891,  Governor  Pat- 
tison briefly  referred  to  several  important  problems,  which  he 
hoped  to  consider  during  his  administration : “First,  constitu- 
tional enforcement ; second,  the  purification  of  elections,  involv- 
ing ballot  reform,  personal  registration  and  the  prevention  of  the 
misuse  of  money  in  politics ; third,  taxation ; fourth,  municipal 
government.” 

During  the  month  of  May,  1891,  great  excitement  was  cre- 
ated in  the  financial  and  political  circles  of  the  State  by  the  failure 
of  the  Keystone  and  Spring  Garden  National  banks  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  John  Bardsley,  the  city  treasurer,  was  a depositor 
not  only  of  moneys  belonging  to  that  municipality,  but  also  of 
taxes  collected  for  the  Commonwealth.  A few  days  after  the 
failure  of  these  banks,  it  was  found  that  Bardsley’s  losses  would 
make  him  a defaulter  to  the  city  and  the  State  to  a large  amount. 
He  at  once  resigned  his  office,  and  was  prosecuted  for  embezzling 
public  funds.  On  trial,  he  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years’  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a fine  of  $237,000.  In  ap- 
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pointing  a successor  to  Mr.  Bardsley  there  was  a legal  contro- 
versy between  the  city  authorities  and  the  State  government. 
Governor  Pattison  appointed  William  R.  Wright,  as  city  treas- 
urer; but  he  failed  of  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  After  ad- 
journment, the  appointment  was  renewed;  but  Mr.  Wright  was 
denied  admission  to  the  office  by  the  gentleman  selected  by  the 
authorities  of  Philadelphia.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  body  decided  in  favor  of  the  Governor’s  ap- 
pointee. Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  personal  prop- 
erty tax  collected  by  the  city  and  due  the  State  for  the  year  1890, 
amounted  to  $472,013;  for  1891,  $289,232.96,  besides  which 
there  still  remained  unpaid  $367,614.18  in  license  taxes.  Gov- 
ernor Pattison  attached  some  blame  for  this  defalcation  upon  the 
Auditor-General  and  the  State  Treasurer.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
he  convened  the  Senate  in  extraordinary  session  on  October  13, 
1891.  An  investigation  followed;  but  after  a lengthy  session, 
the  Senate  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

Bv  an  act  of  June  19,  1891.  the  ballot  reform  system  was 
established,  the  first  practical  test  of  which  was  made  at  the  State 
and  local  elections  on  November  8,  1892.  This  is  popularly 
known  as  the  “Australian”  ballot  svstem,  which  provides  for  se- 
crecy in  voting,  thus  insuring  the  citizen  freedom  from  intimida- 
tion. The  first  practical  test  of  the  method  proved  very  satis- 
factory, and  but  few  complaints  were  heard  in  any  of  the  counties 
of  the  State.  In  suggesting  revision  in  some  of  the  minor  details 
of  the  law,  the  Governor  said:  “The  entire  subject  ought  to  be 
approached  in  a spirit  of  non-partisanship  and  to  be  treated  in 
the  light  of  experience,  so  as  to  secure  what  all  good  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  approve — an  electoral  system  which  will  pro- 
vide a secret  and  honest  ballot,  enabling  every  voter  to  exercise 
his  franchise  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  independence,  sup- 
pressing and  preventing  coercion,  interference,  jDriberv  or  corrup- 
tion, and  securing  a fair  count,  and  an  honest  return  of  the  real 
will  of  the  people  after  it  has  been  plainly  expressed.” 
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In  1892,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  endeavored  to 
make  a lease  or  consolidation  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  companies.  It  was  feared  that  this  ar- 
rangement would  have  serious  effects,  since  these  railroads  were 
the  great  coal  carriers,  and  united  into  one  system,  they  would 
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destroy  competition,  and  have  a monopoly  of  the  coal  trade.  The 
Attorney-General  examined  the  proposed  lease,  and  decided  that 
it  was  in  violation  of  the  constitution.  On  March  14,  bills  of 
equity  were  filed  in  the  courts  of  Dauphin  county  for  a perpetual 
injunction  restraining  the  lessee  from  operating  the  corporations 
it  had  thus  acquired.  Before  a decision  was  reached  in  our  courts 
the  combination  was  broken  up  by  a decree  of  the  Chancellor  of 
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New  Jersey,  setting  aside  the  leases  between  these  companies. 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  operating  the  Lehigh  and 
Susquehanna,  thus  resumed  possession  of  its  lines  and  began  op- 
erating the  same;  while  shortly  afterward,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
railroad  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Reading  system. 

There  were  numerous  strikes  during  Pattison’s  administra- 
tion, in  the  suppression  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  strong 
arm  of  State  authority.  About  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
April  2,  1891,  the  Governor  received  a dispatch  from  the  sheriff 
of  Westmoreland  county,  giving  the  information  that,  in  a riot, 
seven  persons  had  been  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded.  As  the 
sheriff  declared  himself  unable  to  restore  order,  the  Governor  at 
once  ordered  two  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  troops  reached  the  scene  of  disturbance  in  a few  hours, 
and  at  midnight  peace  was  restored;  but  it  cost  the  State  $35,- 
350.13  to  bring  about  these  results.  On  July  6,  1892,  the  sheriff 
of  Allegheny  county  telegraphed  to  the  Governor,  asking  mili- 
tary protection  from  the  mob  at  Homestead,  where  several  colli- 
sions had  occurred  with  fatal  results.  The  strike  here  was  caused 
by  the  effort  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  its  employees.  Armed  men  were  employed  by  the  company  to 
protect  those  men  who  wished  to  work,  while  a large  force  of 
Pinkerton  detectives  was  brought  there  to  guard  the  property. 
The  striking  miners  attacked  these  detectives,  and  in  the  riots  a 
dozen  lives  were  lost.  The  Governor  insisted  that  the  local  au- 
thorities must  exhaust  all  means  to  preserve  the  peace  before  the 
National  Guard  could  be  called  out.  On  July  10,  the  sheriff  of 
Allegheny  county  again  telegraphed  for  assistance.  Governor 
Pattison  immediately  ordered  the  Major-General  to  move  two 
brigades  of  the  troops  to  Homestead,  which  place  was  reached  on 
the  morning  of  July  12.  The  presence  of  the  soldiers  had  a salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  lawless  mob  and  order  was  restored,  impos- 
ing a cost  on  the  State  of  $430,056.88.  Governor  Pattison 
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was  convinced  that  the  authorities  at  Homestead  had  made  no 
serious  effort  to  suppress  the  disorder.  In  referring  to  this 
matter,  he  said : “The  entire  community  seemed  to  surrender 
to  the  disorderly  element.  At  the  beginning,  fifty  determined 
men,  moved  by  a love  of  order  and  a patriotic  spirit,  would  have 
suppressed  this  whole  disturbance.  I therefore  suggest  to  the 
legislature  that  the  costs  incurred  in  suppressing  local  disturb- 
ance in  which  the  civil  authorities  call  upon  the  military  power  of 
the  Commonwealth,  should  be  placed  upon  the  county  calling  for 
the  troops.  This  may  be  an  incentive  to  local  authorities  to  de- 
termined action  in  the  beginning  of  a disturbance,  rather  than 
have  their  treasury  mulcted  in  a large  sum  to  defray  the  expenses. 
At  least  the  State  can  make  some  effort  to  prevent  the  often  hast}' 
and  unwarranted  calling  for  the  presence  of  troops.”  These  riots 
continued  at  other  places.  On  January  27,  1893,  there  was  a 
strike  at  Mansfield,  Allegheny  county,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  property  and  the  loss  of  life.  In  June,  1894,  the  foreign  min- 
ers in  Jefferson  county  caused  a strike,  and  the  disposition  to  de- 
stroy property  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  out  two  regiments  of 
the  National  Guard.  Statistics  give  fifty-three  strikes  for  1893, 
and  twenty-seven  for  1894,  all  the  latter  failing  in  their  purpose 
save  three. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  made  a very  commendable  show- 
ing at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  held  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
The  legislature  granted  an  appropriation  of  $300,000,  of  which 
sum  $130,000  was  used  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a State 
building.  The  various  interests  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  hor- 
ticulture, live  stock,  fish  and  fisheries,  mines  and  mining,  ma- 
chinery, transportation,  manufactures,  electricity,  fine  arts,  liberal 
arts,  and  ethnology  were  all  represented.  The  exhibit  well  illus- 
trated the  material  and  educational  progress  of  the  State,  and  the 
commission  in  charge  of  the  work  performed  their  duties  in  a 
most  faithful  manner,  meeting  all  expenditures,  and  leaving  an 
unused  balance  of  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 
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An  effort  was  made  to  promote  the  interests  of  forestry  in 
1893,  the  legislature  having  voted  an  appropriation,  thus  en- 
abling the  Governor  to  appoint  a commission.  William  F.  Shunk 
was  selected  as  engineer,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  as  botanist  of 
the  commission.  Within  two  years  they  made  a careful  study  of 
the  forests  in  thirty-three  counties,  and  made  an  interesting  re- 
port thereon,  the  closing  part  of  which  read  as  follows : 

“We  have  found  extensive  areas  of  the  State  depopulated, 
waste  and  becoming  each  year  more  impoverished,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  the  profound  conviction  that  unless  some  counteracting 
agencies  be  set  at  work,  the  productive  capacity  of  from  a sixth 
to  a fourth  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  most  seriously  impaired. 
Between  lands  stripped  of  timber  and  steen  hillsides,  which  have 
proved  unremunerative  in  agriculture,  there  exists  a vast  area, 
the  present  tendency  of  which  is  to  become  constantly  worse, 
until  no  crop  can  be  hoped  for  from  it. 

“It  is  hardly  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  personally  to  cover 
the  State  before  the  expiration  of  our  commissions;  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  required  by  the  act  under  which  we  work  that  we  should  do 
so,  but  we  shall  have  ample  facts  to  indicate  the  need  of  prompt 
and  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  State.” 

In  1893,  the  legislature  appropriated  half  a million  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a fire  proof  building  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Capitol  grounds,  to  be  occupied  by  the  State  Library  and  the  va- 
rious executive  offices.  The  building  was  promptly  completed, 
thus  making  a handsome  addition  to  the  Capitol  buildings,  and 
at  the  same  time  affording  a permanent  home  for  the  State  Li- 
brary with  its  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

On  October  7,  1894,  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  died  at  his  home 
in  Bellefonte,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  This  event  caused 
profound  sorrow  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  tributes  and  eulogies  on  his  heroic  character.  The 
great  “War  Governor”  of  Pennsylvania  was  called  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  soldier  dead,  whom  he  had  so  often  inspired  with 
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courage  during  the  Civil  War.  His  funeral  took  place  at  Belle- 
fonte  on  October  io,  and  the  ceremonies  were  a fitting  tribute  to 
his  worth  as  a citizen,  a lawyer  and  a patriot.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  references  to  his  memory  was  that  of  his  old  friend, 
Colonel  A.  K.  McClure,  who  said:  “Just  as  yesterday’s  sun  was 
lifting  the  curtain  of  night  in  the  east,  with  the  promise  of  the 
brightest  of  autumn  Sabbaths,  the  life  of  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin 
ended  in  that  dreamless  sleep  of  the  dead.  Measured  only  by  his 
great  public  record  that  is  rarely  equalled  in  patriotic  achieve- 
ment, in  field  or  forum,  he  did  not  die  untimely.  He  had  passed 
the  period  allotted  to  mortals  and  his  great  work  was  finished. 
For  several  years  he  has  rested  from  the  wearying  exactions  of 
public  affairs,  but  he  did  not  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage.  His 
interest  in  the  country  in  whose  annals  he  has  written  a most  illus- 
trious chapter,  was  never  lessened : and  his  life  closed  in  that 
mellow  grandeur  of  ripened  years,  with  all  the  cherished  affec- 
tions of  youth,  and  beloved  bv  all  who  came  within  the  range  of 
his  acquaintance.” 

In  the  election  for  Governor  in  1894,  there  were  five  candi- 
dates : Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Republican ; William  M.  Singerly, 
Democrat;  Charles  I.  Hawley,  Prohibition;  Jerome  T.  Allman,. 
People’s;  and  Thomas  H.  Grundy,  Socialist-Labor.  Notwith- 
standing this  array  of  candidates,  the  Republican  party  was 
united,  and  Hastings  was  triumphantly  elected,  receiving  the 
largest  vote  in  the  history  of  State  elections.  After  retiring  from 
office  on  January  15,  1895,  Governor  Pattison  entered  into  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Security 
Trust  and  Life  Insurance  Company.  In  1896,  he  was  the  choice 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  the  Democratic  convention  at 
Chicago  for  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceiving about  one  hundred  votes.  In  1902,  he  was  again  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon. 
Samuel  W.  Pennvpacker. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


HASTINGS'S  AND  STONE'S  ADMINISTRATIONS— 1895-1903 

Daniel  hartman  Hastings  was  inaugurated  as 

Governor  on  January  15,  1S95.  Popular  with  the  masses, 
as  his  plurality  exceeding  241,000  votes  indicates,  the 
people  looked  upon  his  elevation  to  this  high  office  with  great 
favor.  General  Hastings  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  in 
Clinton  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1849.  He  passed  his  boyhood 
days  upon  his  father’s  farm,  and  in  the  winter  months,  attended 
the  country  school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  became  a teacher  in 
Clinton  county.  In  1867,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Bellefonte,  and  a year  or  two  later  was  principal  of  the  public 
schools  at  that  place.  At  the  same  time,  he  edited  the  “Belle- 
fonte Republican,”  and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Centre  county  in  1875.  Later  on,  he  became  interested  in  the 
mining  industry  in  Cambria  county,  in  which  business  he  acquired 
considerable  wealth.  Although  too  young  to  participate  in  the 
Civil  War,  General  Hastings  always  manifested  great  interest  in 
military  affairs.  In  1877,  he  became  a captain  in  the  National 
Guard.  In  1884,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  5th  Infan- 
try, which  he  commanded  until  he  was  appointed  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral by  Governor  Beaver.  The  work  done  by  General  Hastings  in 
connection  with  the  Johnstown  flood,  made  him  a popular  hero. 
From  that  time  on  his  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  governorship.  In  1890,  he  was  a candidate  for  the 
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nomination ; but  was  defeated  in  the  convention  by  eleven  votes. 
Four  years  later  he  was  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Governor  Hastings  urged  improve- 
ment and  expansion  in  the  methods  of  transacting  the  business 
of  the  State  through  its  various  executive  departments.  He  said  : 
“The  people  have  the  right  to  demand,  and  do  expect,  that  the 
business  of  the  State  shall  be  conducted  on  principles  which  expe- 
rience and  sound  judgment  have  established  as  safe  and  prudent, 
and  that  the  General  Assembly  will  act  as  promptly  upon  the  work 
before  them  as  prudence  and  proper  deliberation  will  permit.” 
Following  the  Governor’s  suggestions,  the  legislature  created 
several  new  executive  departments.  By  an  act  of  June  24,  1895, 
the  Superior  Court  was  organized  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  On  November  5,  of  that 
year,  James  A.  Beaver,  Edward  N.  Willard,  John  J.  Wickham, 
Charles  E.  Rice,  Howard  J.  Reeder,  George  B.  Orlady,  and  Peter 
P.  Smith,  were  elected  judges  of  the  new  court.  On  March  13, 
1895,  an  act  was  approved  for  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  wisdom  of  this  legislation  was  at  once 
demonstrated.  The  new  department,  through  its  Secretary,  at 
once  began  a vigorous  campaign  to  improve  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  the  State.  Farmers’  institutes  were  organized  and 
held  in  the  different  counties  during  five  months  of  the  year.  In 
four  years  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  of  these  meetings  were 
held,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
thus  reaching  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people. 
One  thousand  lecturers  assisted  in  the  work,  which,  it  may  be 
said,  was  supplemented  by  the  courses  offered  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  the  State  College.  The  act  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  directed  the  Secretary  to  obtain  and 
publish  information  as  to  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  forests 
in  this  State.  The  legislature  in  1897  passed  an  act  authorizing 
a commission  to  secure  State  forestry  reservations.  Up  to  No- 
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vember  30,  1898,  55,681  acres  of  woodland  located  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  larger  rivers,  had  been  purchased  for  forestry  re- 
serves. 

On  July  3,  1895,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  approved  for 
the  erection  of  a monument  to  each  of  the  Pennsylvania  organi- 
zations engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga, 
the  said  monuments  to  be  placed  on  their  respective  battle  lines. 
An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  made  for  each  monument,  and 
an  executive  committee  was  appointed  with  power  to  act.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1898,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  regiments  interested  in  these  memorials. 

In  1895,  the  number  of  factory  inspectors  was  increased  from 
twelve  to  twenty,  and  the  work  of  supervision  was  distributed 
among  fifteen  men  and  five  women.  Up  to  1897,  6,636  factories 
were  inspected  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  were  dismissed  from  employment.  In  1895, 
an  act  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  safety  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  tenements  where  clothing,  cigars  and  other  articles  are 
made.  By  means  of  this  legislation,  larger  factories  were  se- 
cured, provided  with  sanitary  improvements  and  fire  escapes. 

In  1895,  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  was 
held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Realizing  the  importance  of  this  event, 
our  legislature,  by  joint  resolution,  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a commission  to  prepare  an  exhibit.  An  appropriation  of  $38,000 
was  made,  and  a State  building  was  erected.  The  display  made 
by  our  citizens  was  creditable,  and  compared  favorably  with  those 
of  other  States.  November  14  was  “Pennsylvania  Day,”  when 
fitting  ceremonies  were  held  at  our  State  building. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  2,  1897,  the  main  capitol  build- 
ing at  Harrisburg  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  legislature,  then  in 
session,  having  no  place  for  assembly,  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  hurriedly  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  The  Governor 
at  once  urged  the  erection  of  another  building,  and  suggested  that 
a structure  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly  could  be 
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built  at  a cost  not  exceeding  $550,000.  The  legislature  promptly 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  devise  plans  for 
the  new  building,  and  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  same.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  August  10,  1898,  and  the  structure  was 
occupied  by  the  legislature  in  January,  1899.  There  were  many 
disputes  in  the  Commission  during  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which,  when  turned  over  to  the  State,  must  have  been  in  an 
unfinished  condition,  according  to  Governor  Hastings’s  account  of 
it.  The  Governor  said : “The  act  requires  that  the  building  ‘shall 
be  built  in  that  phase  of  the  renaissance  style  of  architecture  known 
as  the  Colonial.’  This  structure  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  Co- 
lonial architecture  than  does  the  Egyptian  sphinx.  There  are  scores 
of  farmers’  barns  in  Pennsylvania  more  attractive  in  appearance 
than  this  building.  It  is  made  of  common  brick,  embedded 
in  cheap  mortar,  looks  like  a hastily  erected  factory  building,  and 
is  repulsive  to  the  eye.  The  roof  is  made  of  hemlock  and  pine 
boards  covered  with  tarred  felt,  pitch  and  sand ; the  gables  and 
dome  are  covered  with  third-rate  quality  of  pine  fencing  boards; 
and  the  floors  are  made  of  common  pine  boards  which  give  under 
the  feet.  The  stairs  and  staircases,  including  the  main  entrance, 
are  all  wood,  and  the  partitions  between  the  rotunda  and  west 
wings  and  upper  floors  are  of  seven-eighths  inch  matched  pine 
fencing,  and  the  same  material  is  placed  in  front  of  the  elevator 
shafts.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  building  is  plastered 
at  all,  and  such  as  is  plastered  is  of  two-coat  work.  There  is  no 
plastering  whatever  in  the  halls  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  Chamber  walls  are  finished  with 
burlap  stained  green,  fastened  to  the  rough  sides  of  the  wall 
composed  of  brick  and  tiles.  The  walls  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  finished  with  burlap  stained  garnet,  and  fastened  to 
the  rough  brick  walls,  also  made  of  tile  and  brick.  Although  the 
act  of  Assembly  requires  that  the  building  shall  be  ‘made  as  nearly 
fire-proof  as  possible,’  the  roof  and  most  of  the  interior  fittings 
are  as  combustible  as  possible.” 
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In  the  fall  of  1897,  die  peace  of  the  State  was  disturbed  by 
a series  of  strikes  in  the  coal  regions.  On  September  10,  the 
Governor  was  informed  that  a collision  had  occurred  between 
the  sheriff  of  Luzerne  county,  and  the  miners  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hazleton.  In  this  struggle  eighteen  miners  were  killed,  and  a 
large  number  were  wounded.  The  excitement  became  intense, 
and  the  strike  spread  into  adjoining  counties,  until  more  than  ten 
thousand  miners  were  involved  in  the  uprising.  At  a public 
meeting  held  in  Hazelton,  resolutions  were  adopted  requesting 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  government.  The  sheriffs 
of  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  counties  also  informed  the  Governor 
that  they  were  unable  to  preserve  order.  The  strikers  had  threat- 
ened to  march  in  a body  on  Hazelton  and  avenge  the  death  of  their 
comrades.  The  serious  condition  of  affairs  prompted  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  out  the  militia;  accordingly,  orders  were  issued, 
directing  the  Third  Brigade,  General  Gobin  commanding,  to 
report  at  Hazelton.  In  a few  hours,  2,499  officers  and  men  were 
at  the  scene  of  disturbance  fully  equipped  for  any  emergency. 
The  presence  of  the  troops  had  a salutary  effect,  and  order  was 
restored  without  firing  a shot.  On  September  24,  the  soldiers 
began  to  break  camp,  and  by  October  4 the  last  division  had  left 
for  home. 

The  Spanish- American  war  aroused  much  enthusiasm  in  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  On  April  25,  1898,  President 
McKinley  called  upon  the  Governor  for  10,860  soldiers  for  the 
volunteer  army,  the  troops  to  be  taken  from  the  State  militia. 
On  the  same  day,  orders  were  issued  for  the  National  Guard  to 
report  at  Mount  Gretna  on  April  28.  The  Guard  assembled  here 
with  characteristic  promptness,  when  a general  order  was  issued, 
part  of  which  read  as  follows : 

“The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  to  impress  upon  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  his  appreciation 
of  the  patriotism  evidenced  by  the  prompt  response  to  General 
Orders  No.  7,  A.  G.  O.,  c.  s.,  and  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  necessities  of  the  situation  do  not  require  that  any  member  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  shall  consider  himself  bound 
by  such  membership  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
if  such  enlistment  shall  impose  upon  him  personal  sacrifices  not 
made  necessary  under  the  limited  call  of  the  President,  or  hard- 
ships upon  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  nor 
shall  such  non-enlistment  be  in  anywise  considered  an  avoidance 
of  duty  or  be  to  the  prejudice  of  men  who,  willing  to  endure 
everything  for  their  flag  and  country,  are  not  called  upon  to  render 
service  that  can  be  rendered  by  those  upon  whom  the  demands  of 
home  and  family  do  not  rest  so  heavily,  and  who  await  the 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country.” 

Although  this  order  was  read  to  each  command,  at  least 
seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  National  Guard  volunteered.  On 
May  13,  the  work  of  recruiting  was  completed,  when  it  was 
found  that  592  officers  and  10,268  men  had  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  for  a term  of  two  years  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. On  May  25,  1898,  the  President  issued  a second  call 
for  troops,  this  time  the  number  being  75,000  men.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s quota  was  6,370,  which  was  promptly  furnished.  The 
Pennsylvania  troops  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  military  camps 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  Tenth  Regiment  was  ordered  to 
Manila,  where  the  troops  of  this  command  made  a gallant  record 
for  bravery  in  several  engagements.  The  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
the  Fourth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments  served  in  the  campaign  in 
Porto  Rico.  The  other  divisions  furnished  by  our  State  re- 
mained in  camp  in  this  country.  With  the  return  of  peace,  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  were  all  honorably  discharged,  excepting  the 
Eighth,  Tenth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Regiments.  Great  efficiency  was  displayed  by  the  military  de- 
partment of  the  State  on  this  occasion.  Pennsylvania  offered 
her  full  quota  of  men  before  any  other  State,  and  our  troops, 
when  in  camp  and  field,  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  regulars. 
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When  fever  broke  out  in  the  military  camps,  the  hospitals  of  the 
State  offered  quarters  and  medical  treatment  to  the  stricken  sol- 
diers. Finally,  Camp  Meade  was  established,  near  Harrisburg, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Commission, 
regular  hospital  trains  were  provided  to  carry  from  the  camp 
those  suffering  with  fever.  The  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion developed  into  a National  Relief  Commission,  which  rendered 
valuable  aid  to  the  entire  volunteer  army,  and  did  so  much  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  incident  to  war. 

The  State  made  commendable  progress  in  educational  work 
during  Hastings’s  administration.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
making  attendance  at  school  compulsory  began  to  show  good 
results,  and  the  act  permitting  boards  of  education  to  establish 
school  libraries  opened  the  way  for  a more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Provision  was  also  made  to  more  carefully  guard 
the  interests  of  higher  education.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1895,  the  College  and  University  Council  was  organized  with 
power  to  regulate  the  granting  of  charters  to  degree-conferring 
institutions.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1873, 
the  legislature  granted  charters  of  a collegiate  nature  to  many 
seminaries  of  a low  grade.  The  result  was  a great  abuse  in  the 
privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  The  College  and  University 
Council  is  endowed  with  ample  authority  to  correct  such  abuses, 
and  in  the  case  of  chartering  a new  institution,  to  require  a certain 
high  educational  standard.  Governor  Hastings  was  very  anxious 
to  extend  the  advantages  of  secondary  education  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ; hence  his  warm  advocacy  of  township  high  schools.  He 
believed  that  the  agricultural  regions  were  being  depopulated 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  proper  school  facilities.  In  his 
message  of  1897,  he  spoke  eloquently  on  this  subject,  as  follows: 
“The  township  high  school  is  needed  in  our  agricultural  com- 
munities to  provide  equal  opportunities  and  advantages  with  those 
now  in  existence  in  the  towns.  If  the  population  of  one  town- 
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ship,  and  other  conditions  should  not  require  a separate  high 
school,  two  or  more  townships  could  unite  and  jointly  share  the 
expense  and  advantage.  Ten  acres  of  ground,  partly  wooded,  a 
stream  of  water,  a commodious  play  ground,  with  facilities  for 
an  arboretum,  orchard,  garden,  flowers  and  park,  surrounding 
suitable  buildings  fully  equipped,  and  with  competent  teachers, 
conducting  the  scholars  who  have  passed  beyond  the  district 
school,  through  a three  or  four  years’  high  school  course,  is  a 
consummation  which,  besides  being  pleasant  to  contemplate,  is 
neither  impossible  nor  unnecessarily  expensive.  The  State  can 
make  no  better  use  of  its  revenues  than  to  employ  them  in  this 
direction.  We  boast  of  our  great  material  resources.  They 
were  here  ages  before  William  Penn  became  our  founder.  They 
were  valueless  until  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  Man  makes 
the  State.  Coal  and  iron,  oil  and  gas,  fertile  soil  and  boundless 
forests  are  only  adjuncts.  Mind  training  should  be  the  chief 
industry.  The  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  youth 
of  the  land  is  the  paramount  duty.  The  same  spirit  which  built 
the  church  and  brought  religious  teaching  to  the  home  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  ought  surely  to  bring  to  the  door  of  all  the 
opportunity  for  that  education  best  suited  to  their  needs,  capacity 
and  natural  adaptation.  The  township  high  school  will  place  the 
farmer’s  boy  on  the  same  basis  with  the  town  and  city  body.  The 
States  of  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Massachusetts  have 
pointed  the  way  to  secondary  and  higher  education  worthy  of  our 
emulation.  The  twentieth  century  system  of  free  education 
should  make  it  possible  for  every  boy  and  girl  beginning  with  the 
common  school,  to  continue  through  the  high  school  up  to  the  end 
of  the  college  course.  A large  number  might  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  college  course,  but  the  opportunity  should 
be  ever  present  for  the  deserving  patron  of  the  common  and  high 
school.  The  connecting  link  between  the  high  school  and  the 
college,  as  a part  of  a free  educational  system,  has  been  an  accom- 
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plished  fact  for  several  years  in  at  least  one  of  our  sister  States.” 
Such  were  Governor  Hastings’s  educational  sentiments.  The 
State  was  far  from  realizing  his  ideals ; for  in  many  districts,  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  did  not  equal  the  annual  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a pauper  in  the  alms-house.  There  was,  however,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  high  schools ; but  very  few  had  as  yet  been 
established  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  campaign  for  Governor  in  1898  was  attended  by  many 
exciting  incidents.  The  candidates  were  William  A.  Stone,  Re- 
publican; George  A.  Jenks,  Democrat;  Silas  C.  Swallow,  Prohi- 
bitionist; and  J.  Mahlon  Barnes,  Socialist-Labor.  Dr.  Swallow 
made  an  active  canvass  of  the  whole  State,  addressing  meetings 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  At  one  time  in  the  campaign, 
considerable  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  Republican  ranks ; but  Mr. 
Stone  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  over  1 17,000  votes.  Governor 
Hastings  retired  from  office  on  January  17,  1899,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  mining  interests  in  which  he  had  been  concerned 
for  a number  of  years.  His  death  on  January  9,  1903,  came  as 
a shock  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers.  A severe  attack  of 
pneumonia  hastened  him  off  in  the  midst  of  a successful  career, 
when  apparently  many  years  of  usefulness  lay  before  him.  He 
had  carved  out  his  own  career,  starting  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
he  trudged  twenty  miles  through  the  snows  to  seek  a position  as 
teacher.  He  rose  until  he  became  chief  magistrate  of  the  State, 
and  his  fellow  citizens  were  always  proud  of  his  achievements. 
Their  good  will  followed  him  into  private  life,  and  people  of  all 
parties  shared  the  bereavement  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

William  Alexis  Stone,  who  succeeded  General  Hastings  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  born  in  Tioga  county  in 
the  year  1846.  He  was  educated  in  the  country  schools,  and  at 
the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School.  As  a boy  of  seventeen  he 
enlisted  in  the  187th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  in  1865  with  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant.  In  1870, 
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he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Tioga  county,  and  practiced  law  at 
Wellsboro.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  and  engaged  in 
the  work  of  his  profession.  From  1880  to  1886  he  was  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Stone  represented  his  district  in  Congress  from  1891 
until  1899,  when  he  became  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  new  administration  was  confronted  at  the  beginning  with 
serious  financial  difficulties.  While  the  net  debt  of  the  State  was 
only  $1,025,981.93,  a floating  debt  of  three  and  a half  million 
dollars  had  accumulated,  and  this  was  annually  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  condition  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  past  legislatures  had  appropriated  more  money 
than  the  estimated  revenues.  The  income  of  the  State  treasury 
was  sufficient  to  pay  only  the  current  expenditures,  exclusive  of 
the  floating  indebtedness.  The  Governor  referred  to  this  embar- 
rassing situation  in  his  inaugural  address.  He  showed  that  the 
revenues  were  not  likely  to  exceed  eleven  and  a half  million  dol- 
lars, while  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  year  1899,  were 
sixteen  million  dollars.  He  then  presented  statistics  to  the  effect 
that  Pennsylvania  appropriated  larger  sums  for  educational  pur- 
poses than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  the  amount  in  1898  ex- 
ceeding sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue.  As  a remedy 
to  meet  existing  difficulties,  the  Governor  suggested  that  a por- 
tion of  the  annual  appropriation  of  five  and  a half  million  dollars 
for  the  common  schools  be  withheld.  In  referring  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  said  : “As  I have  before  stated,  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the 

amounts  appropriated  by  other  States.  It  is  far  beyond  a due 
and  reasonable  proportion  of  our  annual  revenues.  But  the 
State  has  entered  upon  this  project,  and  it  might  be  unwise  to 
reduce  this  appropriation.  I would  not  like  to  recommend  this 
except  in  case  of  necessity.  I would  not  hesitate  to  do  it  if  I 
saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  for  there  is  one  point  be- 
yond which  I could  not  justify  myself  in  going,  and  that  is  to 
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approve  bills  which  appropriate  more  money  than  the  State  is 
likely  to  receive  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.”  In  the  session  of 
1899,  the  legislature  as  usual  appropriated  $11,000,000  to  the 
public  schools  for  the  period  of  two  years,  or  five  and  a half 
million  dollars  annually.  When  the  appropriation  bill  reached 
the  Governor  for  his  approval,  he  reduced  the  item  for  public 
schools  to  $10,000,000  for  two  years.  In  taking  this  action,  he 
said : “If  a large  deficit  did  not  already  exist  in  our  Treasury  on 

account  of  these  appropriations,  and  if  the  anticipated  revenues  of 
the  State  would  justify  their  continuance,  I should  most  cheer- 
fully give  my  approval  to  this  section  of  the  General  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  I cordially  commend  the  intelligent  purpose  and  patri- 
otic devotion  of  our  citizens  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
but  every  honest  man  must  concede  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
State  to  give  away  more  money  than  it  receives,  no  matter  how 
worthy  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  expended.  It  is  abso- 
. lutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  appropriations  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  since  free  text-books  have 
already  been  provided  and  paid  for  out  of  the  general  appropria- 
tions made  since  1893,  the  annual  appropriations  could  be  reduced 
$500,000  a year  without  doing  any  injustice  to  the  schools.” 
Within  two  years,  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  had  greatly 
improved,  and  there  was  a large  cash  balance  in  the  treasury.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1901,  the  Governor,  therefore, 
urged  the  passage  of  a bill  appropriating  the  million  dollars  with- 
held from  the  schools.  This  was  accordingly  done;  hence  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  suffered  only  temporary  incon- 
venience from  the  reduction  two  years  before. 

The  peace  of  the  State  was  seriously  disturbed  by  riots  at 
Shenandoah  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1900.  An  extensive  strike 
was  then  in  progress  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  two  thousand  men  occupied  the  streets  of  Shenandoah, 
firing  revolvers  and  resisting  the  civil  authorities.  Two  persons 
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were  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  The  sheriff  of  Schuylkill 
county  reported  these  facts  to  the  State  government,  and  request- 
ed the  protection  of  the  National  Guard.  Governor  Stone  imme- 
diately took  action,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  22,  orders 
were  issued  for  the  movement  of  the  Fourth,  Eighth,  and  Twelfth 
Regiments,  Battery  C,  and  the  Governor’s  Troop  to  Shenandoah. 
By  noon  that  day,  two  thousand  troops  were  at  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance, thus  preventing  any  further  violence.  The  troubles 
were  all  adjusted  before  October  31,  on  which  date  the  last  of  the 
Guard  was  withdrawn. 

On  May  2,  1902,  another  strike  was  inaugurated  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  field,  beginning  as  in  1900,  with  a riot  at  Shenan- 
doah. The  sheriff  of  Schuylkill  county  was  not  able  to  control 
the  mob,  and  called  on  the  Governor  for  aid.  The  Eighth  and 
Twelfth  Regiments,  a portion  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  and  the 
Governor’s  Troop  were  placed  on  duty  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Gobin.  During  the  summer  the  strike  spread 
into  Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Northumberland,  Luzerne,  Susque- 
hanna and  Columbia  counties,  thus  practically  closing  all  the 
anthracite  mines.  As  acts  of  violence  became  frequent,  the  sher- 
iffs of  these  counties  made  requests  for  troops.  The  Governor 
then  called  out  the  following  divisions : August  27,  Second 

Troop,  Philadelphia  Cavalry;  September  23,  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment Infantry;  September  24,  Ninth  Regiment  Infantry;  Sep- 
tember 28.  Sheridan  Troop;  and  September  29,  the  remaining 
eight  companies  of  the  Fourth  Regiment.  It  was  hoped  that, 
with  the  presence  of  this  large  military  force,  property  could  be 
protected  and  the  mining  of  coal  resumed.  But  as  the  disaffected 
region  was  so  large,  not  much  progress  was  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. By  this  time,  cool  weather  was  approaching,  and  the  people 
feared  a coal  famine  that  might  extend  through  the  winter.  Pub- 
lic opinion  demanded  further  protection  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Governor  Stone  was,  therefore,  urged  to  place  the  remaining 
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divisions  of  the  National  Guard  on  duty,  and  by  October  17,  8,750 
troops  were  in  the  field,  or  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
Guard.  In  the  meantime  serious  efforts  were  made  to  adjust  the 
differences  existing  between  the  operators  and  the  miners.  In 
these  negotiations,  Hon.  George  F.  Baer,  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  John  Mitchell,  President  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  became  prominent  figures 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  President  Roosevelt  finally  persuaded 
the  representatives  of  the  operators  and  the  miners  to  submit  all 
difference  to  a commission  of  arbitration,  or  commission  to  in- 
vestigate all  the  problems  connected  with  mining,  and  to  make  a 
report  thereon  which  would  be  binding  on  both  parties.  The 
members  of  this  commission  were  General  John  M.  Wilson,  E.  W. 
Parker,  Hon.  George  Gray,  E.  E.  Clark,  Thomas  H.  Watkins, 
Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding,  and  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  The  last 
troops  were  recalled  from  duty  on  November  12,  and  mining  was 
at  once  resumed,  pending  the  deliberations  of  the  strike  commis- 
sion. The  labors  of  the  commission  were  arduous,  and  the  final 
award  was  not  announced  until  March  21,  1903,  the  chief  points 
of  which  are  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages,  and  a refusal 
to  recognize  the  miners’  union. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  country  was  fittingly  illus- 
trated in  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
which  was  held  from  May  1,  to  November  1,  1901.  Congress 
appropriated  $500,000  toward  the  enterprise,  and  the  various 
States  responded  in  a liberal  spirit.  Pennsylvania,  through  the 
legislature,  made  generous  provision  for  an  exhibit,  and  Governor 
Stone  appointed  Hon.  Joseph  Buffington  and  Colonel  James  El- 
verson  as  vice-presidents,  and  Mrs.  William  McCreery,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Harrison  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Women  Man- 
agers. A pall  of  sorrow  was  cast  over  the  whole  country  on 
account  of  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  while  visiting 
the  Exposition  on  September  6.  Governor  Stone  at  once  issued 
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a proclamation  appointing  September  8 as  a day  of  prayer  for  the 
restoration  to  health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
McKinley  died  on  Septembr  14,  and  the  Governor  issued  another 
proclamation,  making  Thursday,  September  19,  the  day  of  the 
President’s  funeral,  a day  of  mourning  and  prayer  throughout 
the  State.  On  this  occasion  all  business  was  suspended,  and  the 
people  rendered  a full  measure  of  reverence  in  honor  of  the 
President,  who  was  so  suddenly  removed  by  death. 

At  the  election  for  Governor  in  November,  1902,  the  candi- 
dates were  Judge  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Republican,  and  Hon. 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  Democrat,  each  of  whom  made  a tour  of  the 
State,  addressing  meetings  in  the  principal  towns.  Mr.  Penny- 
packer  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  over  150,000  votes,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  January  20,  1903.  The  new  Governor  was  born 
at  Phoenixville,  Chester  county,  April  9,  1843.  His  father,  Dr. 
Isaac  A.  Pennypacker,  was  a prominent  physician,  and  for  a time 
held  a professorship  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. 
Judge  Pennypacker  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  grad- 
uated from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1863  he  went  to  the  front  as  a member  of  the  26th  Pennsyl- 
vania emergency  regiment,  which  met  the  first  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1866,  and  practiced  law  until  1889.  when  Governor  Bea- 
ver appointed  him  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  bench  of  Common 
Pleas  in  that  city.  The  next  year,  he  was  elected  for  the  full  term 
of  ten  years,  and  was  re-elected  in  1900.  Judge  Pennypacker  is 
the  author  of  several  legal  works,  and  has  also  written  a number 
of  books  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  history  of  Pennsylvania  is  thus  written  down  to  the 
present  time — a record  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  from 
the  first  settlement  by  the  Swedes  in  1638.  The  subject  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest,  whether  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a proprietary  colony,  a centre  of  revolutionary  activity,  or  a great 
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commonwealth  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Stirring  scenes  and 
events  crowd  the  distant  past,  while  on  every  hand  there  are 
enduring  monuments  of  the  great  founder’s  wisdom.  The  richest 
legacy  bequeathed  by  Penn,  however,  is  his  lesson  on  the  nature  of 
good  government.  He  said : “Governments,  like  clocks,  go 

from  the  motion  men  give  them,  and  as  governments  are  made 
and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined,  too.  Wherefore 
governments  rather  depend  upon  men,  than  men  upon  govern- 
ments. Let  men  be  good,  and  the  government  cannot  be  bad;  if 
it  be  ill,  they  will  cure  it.  But  if  men  be  bad,  let  the  government 
be  never  so  good,  they  will  endeavor  to  warp  and  spoil  to  their 
turn.”  These  words  are  just  as  applicable  to-day  as  they  were 
when  written  more  than  two  centuries  ago ; and  if  wisely  followed 
they  will  give  permanence  to  our  institutions,  and  secure  the 
welfare  of  the  people  for  ages  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XX I II 


PENNSYLVANIA  CIVIL  LIST 


Federal  Government 
Presidents  of  Continental  Congress 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Nov.  3,  17831  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Feb.  2,  178 

President 

James  Buchanan,  1857-61 

Vice-President 
George  M.  Dallas,  1845-49 

Secretaries  of  State 

Timothy  Pickering,  1795-1800  James  Buchanan,  1845-49 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,  1860-61 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 

Albert  Gallatin,  1801-14  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  1829-31 

Alexander  J.  Dallas,  1814-17  William  J.  Duane,  1833 

Richard  Rush,  1825--9  Walter  Forward,  1841-43 

William  M.  Meredith,  1849-50 

Secretaries  of  War 

Timothy  Pickering,  1795  Simon  Cameron,  1861-62 

James  M.  Porter,  1843-44  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  1862-68 

William  Wilkins,  1844-45  J Donald  Cameron,  1876-77 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy 

William  Jones,  1813-14  Adolph  E.  Borie,  1869 


iDate  of  appointment. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior 
T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  1850 


Post  mast  crs-Gcneral 

Timothy  Pickering,  1791-95  John  Wanamaker,  1889-93 

James  Campbell,  1853-57  Charles  Emory  Smith,  1898-1901 


Attor 

William  Bradford,  1794-95 
Richard  Rush,  1814-17 
Henry  D.  Gilpin,  1840-41 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  1857-60 

Associate  Justices 
James  Wilson,  1789-98 
Henry  Baldwin,  1830-46 

George  Shi 


neys-General 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  1860-61 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  1881 
Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  1881-85 
Philander  C.  Knox,  1901.... 

of  Supreme  Court 
Robert  C.  Grier,  1846-70 
William  Strong,  1870-80 
•as,  jr.,  1892 


Presidents  Pro  Tern,  of  the  Senate 
William  Bingham,  1797  James  Ross,  1797-99 

Andrew  Gregg,  1809 


Speakers  of  House  of  Representatives 
F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  1789-91,  1793-95  Galusha  A.  Grow,  1861-63 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  1876-81 


Chief  Justice,  Court  of  Claims 
Joseph  Casey,  1863-70 

Senators  in  Congress 


William  Maclay,  1789-91 
Robert  Morris,  1789-95 
Albert  Gallatin,  1793-94 
James  Ross,  1794-1803 
William  Bingham,  1795-1801 
John  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  1801 
George  Logan,  1801-7 
Samuel  Maclay,  1803-8 
Andrew  Gregg,  1807-13 
Michael  Leib,  1808-14 
Abner  Leacock,  1813-19 
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Jonathan  Roberts,  1814-21 
Walter  Lowrie,  1819-25 
William  Findlay,  1821-27 
William  Marks,  1825-31 
Isaac  D.  Barnhard,  1827-31 
George  M.  Dallas,  1831-33 
William  Wilkins,  1831-34 
Samuel  McKean,  1833-39 
James  Buchanan,  1834-45 
Daniel  Sturgeon.  1839-51 
Simon  Cameron,  1845-49 


First  Post  Office  at  Pittsburgh 

Reproduced  for  this  work  from  a canvas  in 
possession  of  D.  F.  Henry 


Civil  List 


James  Cooper,  1849-55 
Richard  Brodhead,  1851-57 
William  Bigler,  1855-61 
Simon  Cameron,  1857-61 
David  Wilmot,  1861-63 
Edgar  Cowan,  1861-67 
Charles  A.  Buckalew,  1863-69 

Matthew 


Simon  Cameron,  1867-77 
John  Scott,  1869-75 
William  A.  Wallace,  1875-81 
J.  Donald  Cameron.  1877-97 
John  I.  Mitchell,  1881-87 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  18S7-99 
Boies  Penrose,  1897.  . . . 

. Quay,  1901 .... 


Representatives 
Acheson,  Ernest  F.,  54-57 
Adams,  Robert,  jr . , 53-57 
Acker,  E.  L.,  4 2 
Addams,  William,  19-20 
Ahl,  John  A.,  35 
Albright,  Charles,  43 
Allison,  James,  18 
Allison,  John,  32-34 
Allison,  Robert,  22 
Amerman,  Lemuel,  52 
Ancona,  S.  E.,  37-39 
Anderson,  William,  n,  13-15 
Anderson,  Isaac,  8-9 
Anderson,  Samuel,  20 
Anthony,  Joseph  B.,  23-34 
Armstrong,  James,  3 
Armstrong,  William  H.,  41 
Arnold,  William  C.,  54-55 
Ash,  Michael  W.,  24 
Atkinson,  Louis  E.,  48-52 
Babbitt,  Elijah,  36-37 
Bachman,  R.  K.,  46 
Bailey,  Joseph,  37-38 
Baldwin,  Henry,  15-17 
Banks,  John,  22-24 
Barber,  Laird  H.,  56 
Barclay,  David,  34 


in  Congress 1 

Bard,  David,  4-5,  8-13 

Barker,  A.  A.  39 

Barlow,  Stephenson,  20 

Barnitz,  Charles  A.,  23 

Barr,  Samuel  F.,  47-48 

Bates,  Arthur  L.,  57 

Baynes,  Thomas  M.,  45-51 

Beatty,  William,  25-26 

Beaumont,  Andrew,  23-24 

Beeson,  Henry  W.,  27 

Beltzhoover,  Frank  E.,  46-47,  52-53 

Benner,  George  J.,  55 

Bibighans,  Thomas  M.,  32-33 

Biddle,  Charles  J.,  37 

Biddle,  Richard,  25-26 

Bidlack,  Benjamin  A.,  27-28 

Biery,  J.  S.,  43 

Bingham,  Henry  H.,  46-57 

Binney,  Horace,  23 

Black,  Henry,  26-27 

Black,  James,  28-29 

Blair,  Samuel  S.,  36-37 

Blanchard,  John,  29-30 

Boden,  Alexander,  15-16 

Bound,  Franklin,  49-50 

Boude,  Thomas,  7 

Boyer,  B.  M.,  30-40 

the  figures  represent  the  sessions  during 
which  incumbents  served  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


1For  convenience  the  names  of  Represen- 
tatives are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  dates  of  election; 
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Boyle,  Charles  E.,  48-49 
Bradshaw,  Samuel  C.,  34 
Brady,  Jasper  E.,  30 
Brainard,  Samuel  M.,  48 
Breck,  Samuel,  18 
Bridges,  Samuel  A.,  30,  33-45 
Brodhead,  Richard,  28-30 
Broom,  Jacob,  34 
Broomal,  John  M.,  38-40 
Brosius,  Marriatt,  51-57 
Brown,  Charles,  27-30 
Brown,  Jeremiah,  27-28 
Brown,  John,  17-18 
Brown,  Robert,  6-13 
Brown,  William  W.,  48-49 
Brumm,  Charles  N.,  47-50,  54-55 
Brunner,  David  B.,  51-52 
Buchanan,  Andrew,  24-25 
Buchanan,  James,  17-21 
Bucher,  John  C.,  22 
Buckalew,  Charles  R.,  50-51 
Buffington,  Joseph,  28-29 
Bunnell,  Franklin  C.,  42,  49-50 
Burd,  George,  22-23 
Burke.  Henry,  57 
Bu/nside,  Thomas,  14 
Butler,  Chester,  29-31 
Butler,  Thomas  S.,  55-57 
Cadwallader,  Lambert,  1-3 
Cadwallader,  John,  34 
Cake,  Henry  L.,  40-41 
Calvin,  Samuel,  31 
Campbell,  James  H.,  34,  36-37 
Campbell,  Jacob  M.,  45,  47-49 
Campbell,  John  H.,  29 
Campbell,  Thompson,  32 
Casey,  Joseph,  31 
Cessna,  John,  41-43 
Chambers,  George,  23-24 
Chandler,  Joseph  R.,  31-33 
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Chapman,  Henry,  35 
Chapman,  John,  5 
Clark,  M.  S.,  16 
Clark,  William,  33-34 
Clay,  Joseph,  8-10 
CTymer,  George,  1 
Clymer,  Heister,  43-46 
Cochran,  A.  G.,  44 
Codding,  James  H.,  54-55 
Coffroth,  A.  H.,  38-39,  46 
Collins,  F.  D.,  44-45 
Connell,  William,  55-57 
Connelly,  Daniel  W.,  48 
Conrad,  Frederick,  8-9 
Conrad,  John,  13 
Cooper,  James,  26-27 
Cooper,  Thomas  B.,  37 
Coulter,  Richard,  20-23 
Covode,  John,  34-37,  40-41 
Craig,  Alexander  K.,  52 
Craig,  Samuel  A.,  51 
Crawford,  Thomas  H.,  21-22 
Crawford,  William,  11,  14 
Creely,  John  V.,  42 
Crouch,  Edward,  12-13 
Culbertson,  W.  C.,  51 
Culver,  C.  V.,  39 
Curtin,  Andrew  G.,  47-49 
Curtis,  Carlton  B.,  32-33,  42 
Dalzell,  John,  50-57 
Danner,  Joel  B.,  31 
Darlington,  Edward,  23-25 
Darlington,  Isaac,  15 
Darlington,  Smedley,  50-51 
Darlington,  William,  14,  16-17 
Darragh,  Cornelius,  28-29 
Davenport,  Samuel  A.,  55-56 
Davenport,  Stanley  W.,  56 
Davidson,  James  J.,  55 
Davies,  Edward,  25-26 
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Chapman,  Henry,  35 
Chapman,  John,  5 
Clark,  M.  S„  16 
Clark,  William,  33-34 
Clay,  Joseph,  8-10 
CTymer,  George,  1 
Clymer,  Heister,  43-46 
Cochran,  A.  G.,  44 
Codding,  James  H.,  54-55 
Coffroth,  A.  IT.,  38-39,  46 
Collins,  F.  D.,  44-45 
Connell,  William,  55-57 
Connelly,  Daniel  W.,  48 
Conrad,  Frederick,  8-9 
Conrad,  John,  13 
Cooper,  James,  26-27 
Cooper,  Thomas  B.,  37 
Coulter,  Richard,  20-23 
Covode,  John,  34-37,  40-41 
Craig,  Alexander  K.,  52 
Craig,  Samuel  A.,  51 
Crawford,  Thomas  H.,  21-22 
Crawford,  William,  xx,  14 
Creely,  John  V.,  42 
Crouch,  Edward,  12-13 
Culbertson,  W.  C.,  51 
Culver,  C.  V„  39 
Curtin.  Andrew  G.,  47-49 
Curtis,  Carlton  B.,  32-33,  42 
1 alzell,  John,  50-57 
Danner,  Joel  B.,  31 
Darlington,  Edward,  23-25 
Darlington,  Isaac,  15 
Darlington,  Smedley,  50-51 
Darlington,  William,  14,  16-17 
Darragh,  Cornelius,  28-29 
Davenport,  Samuel  A.,  55-56 
Davenport,  Stanley  W.,  56 
Davidson,  James  J.,  55 
Davies,  Edward,  25-26 
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Civil  List 


Davis,  John,  26 

Davis,  Roger,  12-13 

Davis,  William  JVL,  37 

Dawson,  John  L.,  32-33,  38-39 

Deemer,  Elias,  57 

Denison,  Charles,  38-40 

Dennison,  George,  16-17 

Denny,  Harmer,  21-24 

Dewart,  Lewis,  22 

Dewart,  William  L.,  35 

Dick,  John,  33-35 

Dick,  S.  B.,  46 

Dickey,  John,  28,  30 

Dickey,  Jesse  C.,  31 

Dickey,  Oliver  J.,  41-42 

Dimmick,  Milo  M.,  31-32 

Dimmock,  William  H.,  35-36 

Dimock,  Davis,  jr . , 27 

Donley,  Joseph  B.,  40-41 

Drum,  Augustus,  33 

Duncan,  William  A.,  48 

Eckert,  George  N.,  30 

Edie,  John  R.,  34-35 

Edwards,.  John,  26-27 

Edwards,  Samuel,  16-19 

Egbert,  A.  G„  44 

Ege,  George,  4 

Elliot,  Mortimer  F.,  48 

Ellis,  William  C.,  18 

Erdman,  Constantine  J.,  53-54 

Erdman,  Jacob,  29 

Ermentrout,  Daniel,  47,  50,  55-56 

Errett,  Russell,  45-48 

Evans,  Alvin,  57 

Evans,  Isaac  N.,  45-49 

Evans,  Joshua,  21-22 

Everhart,  James  B.,  48-49 

Everhart,  William,  33 

Ewing,  John  H.,  29 

Farrelly,  John  W.,  30 

2—34 


Farrelly,  Patrick,  17-19 
Findlay,  James,  19-22 
Findlay,  John,  19-20 
Findlay,  William,  2-5,  8-14 
Finney,  Darwin  A.,  40 
Fisher,  Horatio  G.,  46-47 
Fitzsimmons,  Thomas,  1-3 
Fleeger,  George  W.,  49 
Florence,  Thomas  B.,  32-35 
Foederer,  Robert  H.,  5 7 
Ford,  James,  21-22 
Fornance,  Joseph,  26-27 
Forrest,  Thomas,  16-17 
Forward,  Chauncey,  19-21 
Forward,  Walter,  17-18 
Foster,  Henry  D.,  28-29,  42 
Freedley,  John,  30-31 
Freeman,  Chapman,  40-45 
Frey,  Joseph,  20-21 
Frick,  Henry,  27 
Fry.  Jacob,  jr.,  24-25 
Fuller,  George,  28 
Fuller,  Henry,  32-34 
Fullerton,  David,  16 
Galbraith,  John,  23-24,  26 
Gallatin,  Albert,  4-6 
Gamble,  James,  32-33 
Garvin,  William  S.,  29 
Gaston,  Athelston,  56 
Gerry,  James,  26-27 
Getz,  J.  Lawrence,  40-42 
Gilfillan,  Calvin  W.,  41 
Gillespie,  E.  P.,  52 
Gillis,  James,  35 
Gilmore,  Alfred,  31-32 
Gilmore,  John,  21-22 
Glasgow,  Hugh,  13-14 
Gloninger,  John,  12 
Glossbrenner,  A.  J.,  39-40 
Godshalk,  William,  46-47 
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Graham,  William  H.,  56-57 
Green,  Henry  D.,  56-57 
Green,  Innis,  20-21 
Gregg,  Andrew,  2-9 
Griffin,  Isaac,  13-14 
Griffith,  Samuel,  42 
Griswold,  Matthew,  52,  54 
Gross,  Samuel,  16-17 
Grow,  Galusha  A.,  32-37,  53-57 
Gustine,  Amos,  27 
Hahn,  John,  14 
Haldeman,  Richard  J.,  41-42 
Hale,  James  T.,  36-38 
Hall,  Chapin,  36 
Hall,  James  K.  P.,  56-57 
Hall,  Norman,  50 
Hallowell,  Edwin,  52 
Halterman,  Frederick,  54 
Hamilton,  John,  9 
Hammond,  Robert  H.,  25-26 
Hampton,  Moses,  30-31 
Hanna,  John  H.,  5-8 
Harmer,  Alfred  C.,  42-43,  45-46 
Harper,  Francis  J.,  25 
Harper,  James,  23-24 
Harris,  Robert,  18-19 
Harrison,  S.  S.,  23-24 
Hart,  Joseph  J.,  54 
Hartley,  Thomas,  1-6 
Hays,  Samuel  L.,  28 
Heiner,  D.  B.,  53-54 
Hiester,  Daniel,  1-4 
Hiester,  Daniel,  n 
Hiester,  John,  10 
Hiester,  Isaac  E.,  33 
Hiester,  Joseph,  5-9,  14-16 
Hiester,  William,  23-24 
Hemphill,  Joseph,  7,  16-19,  21 
Henderson,  Joseph,  23-24 
Henderson,  Samuel,  13 


Henry,  Thomas,  25-27 

Hibshman,  Jacob,  16 

Hickman,  John,  34-37 

Hicks,  Josiah  D.,  53-55 

Heistand,  John  A.,  49-50 

Hill,  Thomas,  19 

Hines,  William  H.,  53 

Hoge,  John,  8 

Hoge,  William,  7-8,  10 

Hook,  Enos,  26 

Hopkins,  A.  C.,  52-53 

Hopkins,  James  H.,  44,  48 

Hopkinson,  Joseph,  14-15 

Horn,  Henry,  22 

Hornbeck,  John  W.,  30 

Hostetter,  Jacob,  16 

Howe,  John  W.,  31-32 

Howe,  Thomas  M„  32-33 

Hubley,  Edward  B.,  24-25 

Huff,  George  F.,  52,  54 

Humphreys,  Jacob,  16 

Hyneman,  John  M..  12-13 

Ihrie,  Peter,  21-22 

Ingersoll,  Charles  J.,  13,  27-29 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.,  24,  28-30 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  13-15,  17-20 

Irvin,  Alexander,  30 

Irvin,  James,  27-28 

Irvine,  William,  3 

Irwin,  Jared,  13-14 

Irwin,  Thomas,  21 

Irwin.  W.  W.,  27 

Jack,  Summers  M.,  56-57 

Jack,  William,  27 

Jackson,  Oscar  L.,  49-50 

Jacobs,  Israel,  2 

Jadwin,  Cornelius  C..  47 

James,  Francis,  26-27 

Jenkins,  Robert,  10-11 

Jenks,  George  A.,  44 
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Jenks,  Michael  H.,  28 

Johnson,  Philip,  37-39 

Jones,  J.  Glancy,  32-35 

Jones,  Owen,  35 

Jones,  William,  7 

Jordan,  Edwin  J.,  53 

Jenkin,  B.  F.,  36 

Keim,  George  M.,  25-27 

Keim,  William  Ii.,  35 

Kelly,  James,  9-10 

Kelle}',  William  D.,  37-51 

Kerr,  James,  51 

Kerr,  John,  13-14 

Ketchnm,  W.  W.,  44 

Killinger,  John  W.,  36-37,  42,  45-46 

King,  Adam,  20-22 

King,  Henry,  22-23 

Kirkpatrick,  William  S.,  55 

Kittera,  John  W.,  2-6 

Kittera,  Thomas,  19 

Klingensmith,  John,  jr.,  24-25 

Klotz,  Robert,  46-47 

Koontz,  William  H.,  39-40 

Knight,  Jonathan,  34 

Krebs,  John,  19 

Kremer,  George,  18-20 

Kribbs,  G.  F.,  52-53 

Kuhn,  Joseph  H.,  32 

Kulp,  Monroe  IT.,  54-55 

Kunkle,  John  C.,  34-35 

Kurtz,  William  H.,  32-33 

Landry,  James,  35 

Laporte,  John,  23-24 

Lawrence,  George  V.,  39-40,  48 

Lawrence,  Joseph,  19-20,  27 

Lazear,  Jesse,  37-38 

Lacock,  Abner,  12 

Leet,  Isaac,  21 

Lefever,  Joseph,  12 

Lehman,  William  E.,  37 


Leib,  Michael,  6-9 
Leib,  Owen  D.,  29 
Leidy,  Paul,  35 
Leiper,  George  G.,  21 
Leisenring,  John,  54 
Leonard,  Frederick  C.,  54 
Levin,  Lewis  C.,  29-31 
Lewis,  Robert  J.,  57 
Lilly,  William,  53 
Logan,  Henry,  24-25 
Longnecker,  Henry  C.,  36 
Lower,  Christian,  9 
Lucas,  John  B.,  8 
Lyle,  Aaron,  11-14 
Lynch,  John,  50 
Mackey,  L.  A.,  44-45 
Maclanahan,  James,  31-32 
Maclay,  Samuel,  4 
Maclay,  William,  14-15 
Maclay,  William  P.,  14-16 
McAleer,  William,  52-53,  55-56 
McAllister,  Archibald,  38 
McClenachan,  Blair,  5 
McClean,  Moses,  29 
McClelland,  William,  42 
McCormick,  H.  C.,  50-51 
McCoy,  Robert,  22 
McCreary,  William,  21 
McCullough,  Welty,  50 
McCullough,  George,  27 
McCullough,  John,  33 
McCullough,  Thomas,  16 
McDowell,  Alexander,  53 
Mcllvain,  Abram  R.,  28-30 
Mcjunkin,  E.,  42-43 
McKean,  Samuel,  18-20 
McKennan,  T.  M.  T.,  22-23,  27 
McKenty,  Jacob  K,  36 
McKnight,  Robert,  36-37 
McNair,  John,  32-33 
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McPherson,  Edward,  36-37 
McSherry,  James,  17 
Maffett,  James  T.,  50 
Magee,  John  A.,  43 
Mahon,  Thaddeus  M.,  53-57 
Maish,  Levi,  44-45,  50-51 
Mann,  Job,  24,  30-31 
Mann,  Joel  K.,  22-23 
Marchand,  A.  G.,  26-27 
Marchand,  David,  15-16 
Markley,  Philip  S.,  18-19 
Marr,  Alan,  21 
Mercur,  Ulysses,  30-42 
Meyers,  Benjamin  F.,  42 
Middlesworth,  N.,  33 
Miller,  Daniel  H.,  18-21 
Miller,  George  F.,  39-40 
Miller,  Jesse,  24 
Miller,  Samuel  H.,  47-48 
Miller,  William  H.,  32 
Milward,  John,  34 
Milward,  William,  36 
A'lilnor,  James,  12 
Milnor,  William,  10-11,  14,  17 
Miner,  Charles,  19-20 
Mitchell,  James  S.,  17,  19 
Mitchell,  John,  19-20 
Mitchell,  John  I.,  45-46 
Montgomery,  Daniel,  10 
Montgomery,  John  G.,  35 
Montgomery,  William,  3 
Montgomery,  William,  35-36 
Moore,  Henry  D.,  31-32 
Moore,  Robert,  15-16 
Moore,  Samuel.  16-17 
Moore,  W.  S.,  43 
Morehead,  James  K..  36-40 
Morrell,  D.  J.,  40-41 
Morrell,  Edward  de  V.,  57 
Morris,  Edward  J.,  28,  35-37 


Morris,  Matthias,  24-25 
Morris,  Samuel  W.,  25-26 
Morrison,  John  A.,  32 
Mosgrove.  James,  47 
Muhlenberg,  Frederick  A.,  1-4 
Muhlenberg,  Henry  A.,  21-25 
Muhlenberg,  Henry  A.,  33 
Muhlenberg,  John  P.  G.,  1,  3,  6 
Murray,  John,  15-16 
Murray,  Thomas,  17 
Mutchler,  Howard,  53-57 
Mutchler,  William,  44,  48,  51,  53 
Myers,  Amos,  38 
Myers,  Leonard,  38-42 
Naylor,  Charles,  25-26 
Negley,  James  S.,  41-43,  49 
Ness,  Henry,  28,  30-31 
Newhard,  Peter,  26-27 
Ogle,  Alexander,  15 
Ogle,  Andrew  J.,  31 
Ogle,  Charles,  25-27 
Olmsted,  Marlin  F...  55-57 
O’Neill,  Charles,  38-41,  43-53 
Orr,  Robert,  19-20 
Osborn,  Edwin  S.,  49-51 
Osnler,  J.  H.,  46 
Overton.  Edward,  jr.,  45-46 
Packer,  Asa,  33-34 
Packer,  Horace  B..  55-56 
Packer,  John  B.,  41-44 
Palmer,  Henry  W..  57 
Parker,  Andrew,  32 
Patterson.  George  R.,  57 
Patterson,  Thomas,  15-18 
Patton,  John,  37-50 
Patton,  John  D.,  48 
Pawling.  Levi,  15 
Paynter,  Samuel,  25-26 
Pearce.  John  J.,  34 
Petriken,  David,  25-26 
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Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge 

Teacher;  author;  member  State  Legislature; 
justice  State  Supreme  Court,  1799-1816.  Pho- 
tographed especially  for  this  work  from  a paint- 
ing in  possession  of  H.  M.  Brackenridge 


Civil  List 


Pettis,  S.  Newton,  40 
Phelps,  Darwin,  41 
Phillips,  John,  17 
Phillips,  Henry  M.,  35 
Phillips,  Thomas  W.,  53-54 
Philson,  Robert,  16 
Plumer,  Arnold,  25-27 
Plumer,  George,  17-19 
Piper,  William,  12-15 
Pitman,  Charles  W.,  21 
Polk,  Rufus  K.,  56-57 
Pollock,  James,  28-30 
Post,  George  A.,  48 
Potter,  John,  9-11 
Potter,  William  W.,  25 
Potts,  David,  jr.,  22-25 
Powell,  Joseph,  44 
Pugh,  John,  9-10 
Purviance,  Samuel  A.,  34-35 
Ramsey,  Alexander,  28-29 
Ramsey,  Robert,  23-27 
Ramsey,  William,  20-22 
Ramsey,  William  S.,  26-27 
Randall,  Samuel  J.,  38-51 
Ray,  J.  Warren,  51 
Rea,  John,  8-1 1,  13 
Read,  Almon  H.,  27 
Reading,  John  R.,  41 
Reed,  Charles  M.,  28 
Reed,  Robert  R.,  31 
Reilly,  James  B.,  44-45,  51-53 
Reilly,  John,  44 
Reily,  Luther,  25 
Reily,  Wilson,  25 
Reyburn,  John  E.,  51-54 
Reynolds,  John,  25-27 
Richards,  Jacob,  8-10 
Richards,  John,  4 
Richards,  Matthias,  10-11 
Richmond,  H.  L.,  43 


Rife,  John  W.,  51-52 

Ritchie,  David,  33-35 

Ritter,  John,  28-29 

Robbins,  Edward  E.,  55 

Robbins,  John,  jr.,  31-33,  44 

Roberts,  Anthony  E.,  34-35 

Roberts,  Jonathan,  12-13 

Robinson,  David  F.,  34 

Robinson,  John  B.,  52-54 

Rodman,  William,  12 

Rogers,  Thomas  J.,  15-18 

Ross,  John,  1 1 - 1 5 

Ross,  Sobieski,  43-44 

Ross,  Thomas,  31-32 

Russell,  James  M.,  27 

Russell,  Samuel  L.,  33 

Ryan,  James  W.,  56 

Ryon,  John  W.,  46 

Say,  Benjamin,  to 

Scofield,  Glenni  W.,  38-43 

Schwartz,  John,  36 

Scott,  John,  21 

Scott,  Thomas,  1,  3 

Scott,  William  L.,  49-50 

Scranton,  George  W.,  36-37 

Scranton,  Joseph  A.,  47,  49,  51,  53-54 

Scull,  Edward,  50-52 

Sergeant,  John,  14-17,  20,  25,  27 

Seybert,  Adam,  11-13,  15 

Shallenberger,  W.  S.,  45-47 

Sheakley,  James,  44. 

Sheffer,  Daniel,  25 
Sherwood,  H.,  42 
Shoemaker,  L.  D.,  42-43 
Shonk,  George  W.,  52 
Showalter,  Joseph  B.,  55-57 
Sibley,  Joseph  C.,  53-54,  56-57 
Sill,  Thomas  H.,  21 
Sipe,  William  A.,  53 
Simonton,  William,  26-27 
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Sitgraves,  Samuel,  4-5 

Slaymaker,  Amos,  13 

Smile,  John,  3,  6-12 

Smith,  A.  Herr,  43-48 

Smith,  George,  11-12 

Smith,  Isaac,  13 

Smith,  John  T.,  28 

Smith,  Samuel,  9-10 

Smith,  Samuel  A.,  21-22 

Smith,  Thomas,  14 

Snyder,  John,  27 

Snowden,  William  H.,  49-50 

Spangler,  Jacob,  15 

Speer,  R.  Milton,  42-43 

Stahle,  James  A.,  54 

Stanton,  W.  H.,  44 

Stenger,  W.  S.,  44-45 

Sterigere,  John  B.,  20-21 

Stephens,  Philander,  21-22 

Stephenson,  James  S.,  19-20 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  31-32,  36-40 

Stewart,  Andrew,  17-20,  22-23,  28-29 

Stewart,  Andrew  J.,  52  (unseated) 

Stewart,  John,  6-8 

Stewart,  William,  35-36 

Stiles,  John  D.,  37-38,  41 

Stone,  Charles  W.,  51-55 

Stone,  W.  A.,  54-55 

Storm,  John  B.,  42-43,  48-49 

Straub,  Christian  M.,  33 

Strawbridge,  J.  D.,  43 

Strohm,  John,  29-30 

Strong,  William,  30-31 

Strouse,  Meyer,  38-39 

Sturtevant,  John  C,  55 

Sutherland,  Joel  B.,  20-24 

Swanwick,  John,  4-5 

Swope,  John  A.,  48-49 

Tannehill,  Adamson,  13 

Tarr,  Christian,  15-16 
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Taylor,  A.  W.,  43 
Taylor,  C.  N.,  40 
Thayer,  M.  Russell,  38-39 
Thomas,  Richard,  4-6 
Thomas,  Alexander,  18-19 
Thompson,  James,  29,  31 
Thompson,  John  M.,  43,  45 
Thropp,  Joseph  E.,  56 
Tod,  John,  17-18 
Todd,  Lemuel,  34,  43 
TollaTnd,  George,  25-27 
Townsend,  Charles  C.,  51 
Townsend,  Washington,  41-44 
Tracy,  Henry  M.,  38 
Trout,  Michael  C.,  33 
Turney,  Jacob,  44-45 
Tyson,  Job  R..  34 
LTdree,  Daniel,  13,  16,  18 
Van  Auken,  Daniel  M.,  40-41 
Van  Horn,  Espy,  19-20 
Van  Horn,  Isaac,  7-8 
Vaux,  Richard,  51 
Verree,  John  P.,  36-37 
Wagener,  D.  D.,  23-27 
Wain,  Robert,  5-6 
Walker,  R.  J.  C.,  47 
Wallace,  James  M.,  14-16 
Wallace,  John  W.,  37-44 
Wanger,  Irving  P.,  53-57 
Ward,  William,  45-47 
Watmough,  John  G.,  22-23 
Watson,  Lewis  F.,  45-47,  51 
Wayne,  Isaac,  18 
Westbrook,  John,  27 
White,  Alexander  C.,  49 
White,  Allison,  35 
White,  Harry,  45-46 
Whitehill,  James,  13 
Whitehill,  John,  8-9 
Whitehill,  Robert,  9-13 


William  Wilkins 

United  States  district  judge,  1824-1831;  United 
States  senator,  1831-1834;  United  States  minister  to 
Russia,  1834;  appointed  secretary  of  war  by 
President  Tyler  in  1844.  Photographed  for  this 
work  from  an  engraving  in  the  possession  of 
George  W.  Guthrie 


Civil  List 


Whiteside,  John,  14-15 
Wilkins,  William,  28 
Williams,  Morgan  B.,  55 
Williams,  Thomas,  38-40 
Wilmot,  David,  29-31 
Wilson,  Henry,  18-19 
Wilson,  James,  18-20 
Wilson,  S.  F.,  39-40 
Wilson,  Thomas,  13-14 
Wilson,  William,  14-15 
Wise,  Morgan  R.,  46-47 
Witle,  William  H.,  33 
Wolf,  George,  18-20 
Wolverton,  S.  P.-,  52-53 
Wood,  Alan  W.,  44 


Wood,  John,  36 
Woods,  Henry,  2-7 
Woods,  John,  14 
Woodward,  George  W.,  40-41 
Woomer,  Ephraim  M.,  53-54 
Worman,  Ludwig,  17 
Wright,  Charles  F.,  56-57 
Wright,  Hendrick  B.,  33,  37,  46 
Wright,  Myron  B.,  51-52 
Wynkoop,  Henry,  1 
Yardley,  Robert  M.,  50-51 
Yocum,  S.  H.,  46 
Yost,  Jacob,  28-29 
Young.  James  R.,  55-57 
Ziegler,  Edward  D.,  56 


Sessions  of  Congress. — For  the  guidance  of  persons  who  seek  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Representative  in  Congress  by  those 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  the  following  table  of  sessions  of  Congress  is 
given : 


1st  Congress,  . 

. . . 1789  to 

1791 

21  St  “ 

. . . . 1829  to  1831 

2d 

u 

. . . 1791  to 

1793 

22d  “ 

....  1831  to  1833 

3d 

u 

■ • • 1793  to 

1795 

23d 

....  1833  to  1835 

4th 

“ 

• • • 1795  to 

1797 

24th  “ 

....  1835  to  1837 

5th 

. . . 1797  to 

1799 

25th 

....  1837  to  1839 

6th 

. . . 1799  to 

1801 

26th  “ 

. . . . 1839  to  1841 

7th 

“ 

. . . 1801  to 

CO 

0 

00 

27th  “ 

. . . . 1841  to  1843 

8th 

0 

CO 

0 

00 

1805 

28th  “ 

....  1843  to  1845 

9th 

“ 

. . . 1805  to 

0 

00 

29  th  “ 

....  1845  to  1847 

10th 

0 

w 

0 

00 

1809 

30th  “ 

. . . . 1847  to  1849 

nth 

. . . 1809  to 

1811 

3ISt 

. . . . 1849  to  1851 

1 2th 

. . . 1811  to 

1813 

32d 

....  1851  to  1853 

13th 

. . . 1813  to 

1815 

33d 

....  1853  to  1855 

14th 

a 

. . . 1815  to 

1817 

34th  “ 

....  1855  to  1857 

15th 

u 

. . . 1817  to 

1819 

35th  “ 

. . . . 1857  to  1859 

1 6th 

u 

. . . 1819  to 

1821 

36  th 

. . . . 1859  to  1861 

17th 

. . . 1821  to 

1823 

37th  “ 

. . . . 1861  to  1863 

1 8th 

. . . 1823  to 

1825 

38th  “ 

. . . . 1863  to  1865 

19th 

“ 

. . . 1825  to 

1827 

39th  “ 

. . . . 1865  to  1867 

20th 

“ 

. . . 1827  to 

1829 

40th  “ 

. . . . 1867  to  1869 
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41st  Congress, 
42d  “ 

43d 

44th  “ 

45  Cl  “ 

46  th  “ 

47th  “ 

48  th  “ 

49th  “ 


. 1869  to  1871 
. 1871  to  1873 
. 1873  to  1875 

. 1875  to  1877 

. 1877  to  1879 

. 1879  to  1881 

. 1881  to  1883 

. 1883  to  1885 

. 1885  to  1887 


50th  Congress, 

51st 

52d 

53d 

54th  “ 

55th 
56  th 

57th  “ 

58th  “ 


. 1887  to  1889 

. 1889  to  1891 

. 1891  to  1893 
. 1893  to  1895 

. 1895  to  1897 

. 1897  to  1899 

. 1899  to  1901 

. 1901  to  1903 

■ 1903 


Colonial  Government 


Governors  and  Directors  of  New  N etherlands  and  of  the  Dutch  Settlements 


on  the  Delaware — 1624-1664 

Cornelius  Jacobsen  May,  Director, 1624-25 

William  Van  Hulst,  Director, 1625-26 

Peter  Minuit,  Governor, 1626-32 

David  Pieterzen  De  Vries,  Governor, 1632-33 

Wouter  Van  Twiller,  Governor 1633-38 

Sir  William  Ivieft,  Governor, 1638-47 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor 1647-64 

Governors  of  the  Swedish  Colonies  on  the  Delaware — 1638-1655 

Peter  Minuit, 1638-4.1 

Peter  Hollender, 1641-42 

John  Printz, 1643-53 

John  Pappegoya, 1653-54 

John  Claude  Rysingh, 1654-55 

Governors  under  Dominion  of  the  Dutch — 1655-1657 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor,  1655-64 

Andreas  Hudde,  Commissary, 1655-57 

John  Paul  Jacquet,  Director, 1655-57 

The  Colony  of  the  City — 1657-1663 

Jacob  Alrichs, 1657-59 

Alexander  D’Hinoyossa, 1659-63 

The  Colony  of  the  Company — 1657-1663 

Goeran  Van  Dyck.  1657-38 

William  Beekman,  . 1658-63 
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The  tower  of  the  court  house  shows  where  it 
was  once  struck  by  lightning.  Building  was 
demolished  in  1852.  Photographed  especially 
for  this  work  from  an  engraving  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Smith 


Civil  List 


The  Colony  United — 1663-1664 

Alexander  D'Hinoyossa, 1663-64 

Under  the  Dominion  of  the  Duke  of  York — 1664-16 73 

Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  Governor, 1664-67 

Robert  Carr,  Deputy  Governor, 1664-67 

Robert  Needham,  Commander  on  the  Delaware 1664-68 

Colonel  Francis  Lovelace, 1667-73 

Captain  John  Carr,  Commander  on  the  Delaware, 1668-78 

Under  the  Dutch  Dominion — 1673-1674 

Anthony  Colve,  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 1673-74 

Peter  Alrichs.  Deputy  Governor  of  colonies  west  of  the  Delaware,  . 1673-74 


Under  the  English  Dominion — 1674-1681 
Sir  Edward  Andross, 1674-81 

Under  the  Provincial  Government — 1681-1776 

William  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Governor, 1681-93 

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor,  ....  June,  1681 — Oct.  24,  1682 

William  Penn, Oct.  24,  1682 — June,  1684 

Governed  by  the  Council,  Thos.  Lloyd,  president,  Aug.,  1684 — Dec.,  1686 
Thomas  Lloyd  | 

Robert  Turner 

Arthur  Cook  [•  Comrs.  apptd.  by  Penn,  . . Dec.,  1686 — Dec.,  1688 

John  Simcock  j 
John  Eckley  j 

Captain  John  Blackwell,  Deputy  Governor,  . . Dec.,  1688 — Jan.,  1690 

The  Council,  Thos.  Lloyd,  president,  ....  Jan.,  1690 — March,  1691 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  province  J 

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor  of  lower  }■  March,  1691 — April  26,  1693 
counties  j 

Governed  by  the  Crown 1693-94 

Benjamin  Fletcher, April  26,  1693 — March,  1695 

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor April  26.  1693 — March,  1695 

William  Penn,  Proprietor, 1695-1718 

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor,  ....  March.  1695 — Dec.,  1699 

William  Penn,  Proprietor, Dec.,  1699 — Nov.,  1701 

Andrew  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . . . Nov.  14,  1701 — April,  1702 
The  Council,  Edward  Shippen,  President,  . . April,  1703 — Feb.,  1704 
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joint 


John  Evans,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . . 

Charles  Gookin,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . 

Sir  William  Keith,  Lieutenant-Governor, 

John  Penn,  Richard  Penn,  Thomas  Penn, 

Sir  William  Keith,  Lieutenant-Governor, 

Patrick  Gordon,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . 

The  Council,  James  Logan,  president, 

George  Thomas,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . 

John  Penn  (son  of  Richard  Penn)  and  Thomas 
George  Thomas,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . 

The  Council,  Anthony  Palmer,  president, 

James  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor, 

Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Deputy-Governor 
William  Denny,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . 

James  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor, 

John  Penn,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . . 

The  Council,  James  Hamilton,  president, 
Richard  Penn,  Lieutenant-Governor, 

John  Penn,  Lieutenant-Governor,  . . 


Feh.,  1704 — Feb., 
Feb.,  1709 — May, 
May,  1717 — July, 
jroprietors,  . . . 
July  17,  1718 — Ju 
July,  1726 — Aug., 
Aug.,  1736— Au 
Aug.,  1738— May, 
Penn,  Proprietors 
May,  1746 — May, 
May,  1747 — Nov., 
Nov.,  1748 — Oct., 
Oct.,  1754— Aug., 
Aug.,  1756 — Oct., 
Oct.,  1759 — Nov., 
Nov.,  1763 — Apri 
April,  1771 — Oct 
Oct.,  1771 — Aug., 
Aug.,  1773— July, 


1709 

1717 

1718 

1718-1746 
ly,  1726 
1736 
, 1738 

1746 

. 1746-76 

1747 

1748 
1754 
1756 
1759 
1763 

1,  1771 
, 1771 
1773 
1776 


From  the  Revolution  to  the  Constitution  of  1790 

The  Committee  of  Safety,  Benjamin  Franklin,  president, 

. . . . Sept.,  1776 — March,  1777 

The  Supreme  Executive  Council,  Thomas  Wharton,  jr.,  president,  . . 

. . . . March  5,  1777 — May  23,  1778 

George  Bryan,  vice-president,  . . . 

. . . . May  23,  1778 — Dec.  1,  1778 

Joseph  Reed,  president, 

. . . . Dec.  1,  1778 — Oct.  8,  1781 

William  Moore,  president,  .... 

. . . . Nov.  14,  1781 — Oct.  8,  1782 

“ “ “ John  Dickinson,  president,  .... 

. . . . Nov.  7,  1782 — Oct.  18.  1785 

“ “ “ Benjamin  Franklin,  president,  . . . 

....  Oct.  18,  1785 — Oct.  14,  1788 
“ “ “ “ Thomas  Mifflin,  president,  .... 

. . . . Nov.  S,  1788 — Dec.  20,  1790 

Vice-Presidents,  Supreme  Executive  Council 

George  Bryan March  5,  1777 — Oct.  11,  1779 

Matthew  Smith, - Oct.  11 — Nov.  15,  1779 
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William  Moore,  . 
James  Potter, 
James  Ewing, 
James  Irvine, 
Charles  Biddle,  . 
Peter  Muhlenberg, 
David  Redick, 
George.  Ross,  . . 


Nov.  15,  1779 — Nov.  14,  1781 
Nov.  15,  1781 — Nov.  7,  1782 
Nov.  7,  1782 — Nov.  6,  1784 
Nov.  6,  1784 — Oct.  10,  1785 
Oct.  10,  1785 — Oct.  31,  1787 
Oct.  31,  1787 — Oct.  14,  1788 
Oct.  14 — Nov.  5,  1788 
Nov.  5,  1788 — Dec.  2i,  1790 


Governors  of  the  Commonwealth — 1790-1903 


Thomas  Mifflin 

Thomas  McKean, 

Simon  Snyder, 

William  Findlay 

Joseph  Hiester, 

John  Andrew  Shulze, 

George  Wolf, 

Joseph  Ritner 

David  Rittenhouse  Porter, 

Francis  Rawn  Shunk, 

William  Freame  Johnston, 

William  Bigler 

James  Pollock, 

William  Fisher  Packer 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin 

John  White  Geary, 

John  Frederick  Hartranft, 

Henry  Martyn  Hoyt, 

Robert  Emory  Pattison, 

James  Addams  Beaver 

Robert  Emory  Pattison 

Daniel  Hartman  Hastings 

William  A.  Stone, 

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker, 


Dec.  21,  1790 — Dec.  17,  1799 
Dec.  17,  1799 — Dec.  20,  1808 
Dec.  20,  1S08 — Dec.  16,  1817 
Dec.  16,  1817 — Dec.  19,  1820 
Dec.  19,  1820 — Dec.  16.  1823 
Dec.  16,  1823 — Dec.  15,  1829 
Dec.  15,  1829 — Dec.  15,  1835 
Dec.  15,  1835— Jan.  15,  1839 
Jan.  15,  1839— Jan.  21,  1845 
Jan.  21,  1845,  resd.  July  9,  1848 
July  26,  1848 — Jan  20,  1852 
Jan.  20,  1852 — Jan.  16,  1855 
Jan.  16,  1855 — Jan.  19,  1858 
Jan.  19,  1858 — Jan.  15,  1861 
Jan.  15,  1861 — Jan.  15,  1867 
Jan.  15,  1867— Jan.  21,  1873 
Jan.  21,  1873 — Jan.  18,  1879 
Jan.  18,  1879 — Jan.  16,  1883 
Jan.  16,  1883 — Jan.  18,  1887 
Jan.  iS,  1887 — Jan.  20,  1891 
Jan.  20,  1891 — Jan.  15,  1895 
Jan.  15,  1895— Jan.  l7,  1899 
Jan.  17,  1899 — Jan.  20,  1903 
Jan.  20,  1903 


Lieutenant-Governors 


John  Latta, 

Charles  W.  Stone,  . . . 

Chauncey  Forward  Black, 
William  T.  Davies,  . . 


Jan.  19,  1875 — Jan.  21,  1879 
Jan.  21,  1879 — Jan.  16,  1883 
Jan.  16,  1883 — Jan.  18,  1887 
Jan.  18,  1887 — Jan.  20,  1891 


2-35 
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Louis  Arthur  Watres, Jan.  20,  1891 — Jan.  15,  1895 

Walter  Lyon,  Jan.  15,  1895 — Jan.  17,  1899 

John  P.  S.  Gobin, Jan.  17,  1899 — Jan.  20,  1903 

William  M.  Brown, Jan.  20,  1903 

Secretaries  of  the  Commonwealth — 1777-1902 


Timothy  Matlack,  March  6,  1777 
John  Armstrong,  j r.,  March  25  1783 
Charles  Biddle,  October  23,  1787 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Jan.  19,  1791 ; 

resigned  April  27,  1801 
Thomas  M.  Thompson,  April  28,  1801 
Nathaniel  B.  Boileau,  Dec.  20,  1808 
Thomas  Sergeant,  Dec.  16,  1817;  re- 
signed July  6,  1819 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  July  6,  1819 
Andrew  Gregg,  Dec.  19,  1820 
Milton  C.  Rogers,  Dec.  16,  1823 ; re- 
signed Jan.  2,  1826 

Isaac  G.  Barnhard,  Jan.  2,  1826;  re- 
signed Nov.  28,  1827 
Calvin  Blythe,  Nov.  28,  1827 
Samuel  McKean,  Dec.  16,  1829 
James  Findley,  Dec.  17,  1833 
Thomas  H.  Burrow.es,  Dec.  15,  1835 
Francis  R.  Shunk,  Jan.  15,  1839 
Anson  V.  Parsons,  Jan.  25,  1842;  re- 
signed Feb.  16,  1843 
Charles  McClure,  February  20,  1843 
Jesse  Miller,  Jan.  21,  1845 
Townsend  Haines,  July  29,  1848 

Deputy  Secretaries 

James  Trimble,  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  in  1777,  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
March  12,  1791 

Joseph  Wallace,  Jan.  14,  1836 


Alexander  L.  Russell,  Jan.  25,  1850 
Francis  W.  Hughes,  Jan.  21,  1852;  re- 
signed March  14,  1853 
Charles  A.  Black,  March  14,  1853 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Jan.  17,  1855 
William  M.  Hiester,  Jan.  19,  1858 
Eli  Slifer,  Jan.  16,  1861 
Francis  Jordon,  Jan.  16,  1867 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  Jan.  22,  1873 ; re- 
signed Nov.  2,  1878 
John  Blair  Linn,  May  15,  1878 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  Jan.  30,  1879;  re- 
signed Nov.  3,  1882 
Francis  Jordan,  Nov.  4,  1882 
William  S.  Stenger,  Jan.  17,  1883 
Charles  W.  Stone,  Jan.  18,  1887;  re- 
signed Nov.  30,  1890 
Jacob  H.  Longnecker,  Dec.  1,  1890 
William  F.  Harrity,  Jan.  20,  1891 
Frank  Reeder,  Jan.  15,4895;  resigned 
Sept.  8,  1897 

David  Martin,  Sept.  11,  1897 
William  W.  Griest,  Jan.  18,  1899 
Frank  M.  Fuller.  Jan.  21,  1903 

the  Commonwealth 

Henry  Petriken,  Jan.  15,  1839 
Edwin  W.  Hutter,  Jan.  22,  1842 
Thomas  L.  Wilson,  Jan.  12,  1844 
Henry  Petriken,  Jan.  21,  1845 
Alexander  J.  Russell,  Aug.  7,  1848 
A.  W.  Benedict,  Feb.  1,  1850 


*Date  of  commission 
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Elisha  S.  Goodrich,  March  14,  1853 
John  M.  Sullivan,  Jan.  17,  1855 
Henry  L.  Diffenbach,  Jan.  19,  1858 
Samuel  B.  Thomas,  Jan.  16,  1861 
William  H.  Armstrong,  May  26,  1863 
William  W.  Hays,  May  1,  1866 
Isaac  B.  Gara,  Jan.  16,  1867 
James  M.  Weakley,  May  12,  1869 
John  Blair  Linn,  April  10,  1873 
Adam  C.  Reinoehl,  Jan.  1,  1872 

Attorney 

William  Bradford,  jr.,  June  9,  1791 
Jared  Ingersoll,  Aug.  20,  1791 
Joseph  B.  McKean,  May  19,  1800 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  July  22,  1808 
Walter  Franklin,  Jan.  9,  1809 
Joseph  Reed,  Oct.  2,  1810 
Richard  Rush,  Jan.  26,  1811 
Jared  Ingersoll,  Dec.  13,  1811 
Amos  Ellmaker,  Dec.  21,  1816 
Thomas  Sergeant,  Jan.  15,  1819 
Thomas  Elder,  Dec.  20,  1820 
Frederick  Smith,  Dec.  18,  1823 
Calvin  Blythe,  Feb.  5,  1828 
Amos  Ellmaker,  May  6,  1828 
Philip  S.  Markley,  Aug.  17,  1829 
Samuel  Douglass,  Feb.  10,  1830 
Ellis  Lewis,  Jan.  29,  1833 
George  M.  Dallas,  Oct.  14,  1833 
James  Todd,  Dec.  18,  1835 
William  B.  Reed,  March  27,  1838 
Ovid  F.  Johnson,  Jan.  15,  1839 
John  F.  Kane,  Jan.  21,  1845 

Deputy  Attoi 

B.  F.  Etter,  Jan.  1,  1867 
James  W.  M.  Newlin,  July  6,  1867 
Lewis  W.  Smith,  Aug.  1,  1868 
Joseph  M.  McClure,  Nov.  3,  1869 


Thomas  McCamant,  May  15,  1878 
J.  R.  McAfee,  Feb.  1,  1879 
John  C.  Shumaker,  Jan.  22,  1883 
Jacob  H.  Longnecker,  Jan.  31,  1887 
Charles  M.  Clement,  Dec.  1,  1890 
A.  L.  Tilden,  Feb.  3,  1891 
James  E.  Barnett,  July  1,  1895 
Richard  E.  Cochran,  Oct.  20,  1897 
Lewis  E.  Beitler,  March  2,  1899;  re- 
commissioned Jan.  21,  1903 

General 

John  M.  Reed,  June  23,  1846 
Benjamin  Champney,  Dec.  18,  1846 
James  Cooper,  July  21,  1848 
Cornelius  Darrah,  Jan.  4,  1849 
Thomas  E.  Franklin,  April  28,  1851 
James  Campbell,  Jan.  21,  1852 
Francis  W.  Hughes,  March  14,  1853 
Thomas  E.  Franklin,  Jan.  17,  1835 
John  C.  Knox,  Jan.  19,  1858 
Samuel  A.  Purviance,  Jan.  16,  1861 
William  M.  Meredith,  June  3,  1861 
Benjamin  FI.  Brewster,  Jan.  16,  1867 
F.  Carroll  Brewster,  Oct.  26,  1869 
Samuel  E.  Dimmick,  Jan.  22,  1873 
George  Lear,  Dec.  7,  1875 
Henry  W.  Palmer,  Feb.  26,  1879 
Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  Jan.  17,  1883 
William  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Jan.  18,  1887 
W.  U.  Hensel,  Jan.  20,  1891 
Henry  C.  McCormick,  Jan.  15,  1895 
John  P.  Elkin,  Jan.  18,  1899 
Plampton  L.  Carson,  Jan.  21,  1903 

'iieys-General 

James  Starr,  Sept.  1,  1871 
John  C.  Knox,  jr.,  Nov.  1,  1871 
Lyman  D.  Gilbert,  March  21,  1873 
Robert  Snodgrass,  Jan.  16,  1882 
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John  F.  Sanderson,  March  n,  1887 
James  A.  Stranahan,  Jan.  21,  1891 
John  P.  Elkin,  Jan.  16,  1895 

Auditor. 

John  Donaldson,  April  12,  1789 
Jonathan  B.  Smith,  April  19,  1794 
Samuel  Bryan,  July  1,  1795 
George  Duffield,  Oct.  13,  1801 
John  Kean,  Oct.  15,  1805 
Richard  M.  Crain,  Dec.  21,  1808 
George  Bryan,  May  2,  1809 
James  Duncan,  April  2,  1821 
David  Mann,  May  3,  1824 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  May  3,  1830 
Nathaniel  P.  Hobart,  May,  1836 
George  R.  Espy,  May  6,  1839 
William  F.  Parker,  May  4,  1842 
John  N.  Purviance,  May  1,  1845 
Ephraim  Banks,1  1851-57 
Jacob  Frye,  jr.,  1857-60 
Thomas  E.  Cochran,  1860-63 


Wilbur  F.  Reeder,  Sept.  11,  1897 
Frederick  W.  Fleitz,  Jan.  18,  1899; 
reappointed  Jan.  29,  1903 

■- General 

Isaac  Slenker,  1863-66 
John  F.  Hartranft,  1866-72 
David  Stanton,  elected  1871,  died  be- 
fore assuming  office 
Plarrison  Allen,  1872-75 
Justus  F.  Temple,  1875-78 
William  P.  Schell,  1878-81 
John  A.  Lemon,  1881-84 
Jerome  B.  Niles,  1884-87 
A.  Wilson  Norris,  1887-88 
Thomas  McCamant,  1888-92 
David  McM.  Gregg,  1892-95 
Amos  H.  Mylin,  1895-98 
Levi  G.  McCauley,  1898-1901 
Edmund  B.  Hardenbergh,  1901,  term 
expires  May,  1904 


David  Rittenhouse,  1777 
Christian  Febiger,  17S9 
Peter  Baynton,  1797 
Jacob  Carpenter,  1801 
Isaac  Weaver,  1802 
William  Findlay,  1807 
Richard  M.  Crain,  1817 
Jacob  B.  Trevor,  1820 
William  Clark,  1821 
Alexander  Mahon,  1827 
Joseph  Lawrence,  1835 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  1836 
Almon  H.  Reed,  1840 
John  Gilmore,  1841 

^Elected  by  the  people;  term  of 
bency  given 
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Jacob  Mann,  1842 
James  R.  Snowden,  1845 
John  Banks,  1847 
Arnold  Plumer,  1848 
Gideon  J.  Ball,  1849 
John  M.  Bickel,  1850 
Joseph  M.  Bailey,  1854 
Eli  Slifer,  1855 
Henry  S.  Magraw,  1856 
Eli  Slifer,  1859 
Henry  D.  Moore,  1861 
William  V.  McGrath,  1863 
Henry  D.  Moore,  1864 
William  H.  Kemble,  1865 

incum- 


Old  Canal  Basin  as  it  appeared  in  1848 

Present  site  of  the  Passenger  Station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pittsburgh.  Photo- 
graphed especially  for  this  work  from  a canvas 
in  possession  of  D.  F.  Henry 
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W.  W.  Irwin,  1866 
Robert  W.  Mackey,  1869 
W.  W.  Irwin,  1870 
Robert  W.  Mackey,'  1871-76 
Henry  Rawle,  1876-78 
Amos  C.  Noyes,  1878-80 
Samuel  Butler,  1880-82 
Silas  M.  Bailey,  1882-84 
William  Livesey,  1884-86 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  1886-87 

Surv  1 

John  Lukens,  April  10,  1781 
Daniel  Brodhead,  Nov.  5,  1789 
Samuel  Cochran,  April  23,  1800 
Andrew  Porter,  May  10,  1809 
Richard  T.  Leech,  Dec.  7,  1813 
Jacob  Spangler,  Feb.  13,  1818 
Samuel  Cochran,  May  11,  1821 
Gabriel  Hiester,  May  11,  1824 
Jacob  Spangler,  May  11,  1830 
John  Taylor,  May  10,  1836 
Jacob  Salade,  May  10,  1839 
John  Laporte,  May  10,  1845 

Secretaries  of 

William  McCandless,  1875-79 
Aaron  K.  Dunkle,  1879-83 
J.  Simpson  Africa,  1883-87 
Thomas  J.  Stewart,  1887-95 

Superintendents  0/ 
Henry  C.  Hickok,  1857-60 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  1860-63 
Charles  R.  Coburn,  1863-66 
James  P.  Wickersham,  1866-81 
E.  E.  Higbee,  1881  (died  in  office, 
Dec.  13,  1889 

1Office  became  elective  in  1874 
2 Office  became  elective  under  act  of  April 
9 1850 


William  Livesey,  1887-88 
William  B.  Hart,  1888-89 
William  Livesey,  1889-90 
Henry  K.  Boyer,  1890-92 
John  W.  Morrison,  1892-94 
Samuel  M.  Jackson,  1894-96 
Benjamin  J.  Haywood,  1896-98 
James  S.  Beacom,  1898-1900 
James  E.  Barnett,  1900-1902 
Frank  G.  Harris,  1902-1904 

rs-General 

J.  Porter  Brawley,?  1851-57 
John  Rowe,  1857-60 
William  H.  Keim,  1860-61 
Llenry  Souther,  1861-63 
James  P.  Barr,  1863-66 
Jacob  M.  Campbell,  1866-72 
Robert  B.  Beath,  1872-75.  (Under 
the  constitution  of  1873  the  office  of 
Surveyor-General  was  merged  in 
that  of  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs.) 

Internal  Affairs 

Isaac  B.  Brown,  1895 
James  W.  Latta,  1895  (term  expires 
May,  1903. 

: Public  Instruction* 

D.  J.  Waller,  jr.,  March  1,  1890-June 

1,  1893 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  June  1,  1893 
(term  expires  April  1,  1905) 


^Previous  to  the  constitution  of  1873  this 
office  was  known  as  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools 
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Insurance  Commissioners 
J.  Montgomery  Forster,  May  5,  1873 
George  B.  Leeper,  May  21,  1891 
James  H.  Lambert,  Jan.  15,  1895 

Commissioner; 

Charles  H.  Krumbhaar,  Nov.  24,  1891 
B.  F.  Gilkeson,  Feb.  12,  1895 
Thomas  J.  Powers,  Feb.  28,  1899 

Secretaries  o\ 

Thomas  J.  Edge,  March  21,  1895 
John  Hamilton,  April  24,  1899 

State  Lil 

John  Fisher,  1816 
William  Musgrave,  1819 
James  Wright,  1832 
George  R.  Espy,  1839 
E.  P.  Hughes,  1841 
Henry  K.  Strong,  1842 
Seth  Salisbury,  1S45 
James  Johnston,  1849 
Thomas  MacDowell,  1850 
James  Martin,  1852 
William  T.  Sanders,  1853 

Superintendents 

Alexander  K.  McClure,  Feb.  7,  1855 
Erkuries  Beatty,  Jan.  8,  1856 
Oramel  Barrett,  Jan.  21,  1858 
Charles  D.  Hineline,  March  4,  1859 
William  P.  I.  Painter,  March  22,  1861 
Titus  T.  Worth,  May  8,  1862 
Lewis  H.  Funk,  May  30,  1S63 
John  Youngman,  1867 
John  McCurdy,  July  15,  1871 

Previous  to  the  act  of  February  n,  1895, 
this  office  was  known  as  Superintendent  of 
Banking 


Israel  W.  Durham,  Jan.  18,  1899 
(term  expires  May,  1903) 

■ of  Banking 1 

Frank  Reeder,  Oct.  3,  1900  (term  ex- 
pires Oct.  3,  1904) 

: Agriculture 

N.  B.  Critchfield,  Feb.  24,  1903 
rarians 

Rev.  William  R.  DeWitt,  1854 
Wein  Forney,  1863 
Rev.  Obadiah  H.'  Miller,  1872 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Ehrenfeld,  1878 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Little,  1882 
Edward  Stuck,  1885 
Dr.  William  H.  Egle,  1887 
George  E.  Reed,  1899 
Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,  commis- 
sioned Feb.  3,  1903 

f Public  Printing 
Joshua  W.  Jones,  July  20,  1874 
William  H.  Grier,  Aug.  14,  1883 
Barton  D.  Evans,  July  1,  1889 
William  H.  Grier,  April  1,  1892 
Thomas  Robinson,  May  1,  1895 
Thomas  M.  Jones,  May  1,  1898 
Thomas  G.  Sample,  Jan.  25,  1899 
Nevin  Pomeroy,  1903 

2This  office  was  created  by  the  act  of 
February  28,  1816,  when  the  separate  librar- 
ies of  the  Executive  Department,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  were  consolidated 
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Commissioners  of  Forestry 

The  Department  of  Forestry  was  created  by  act  approved  Feb.  25,  1901. 
Joseph  T.  Rothrock  is  the  first  and  only  incumbent  of  the  commissionership. 


Speakers  of  the  Senate 1 


Richard  Peters,  1791 
Samuel  Powell,  1792 
Anthony  Morris,  1794 
William  Bingham,  1795 
Robert  Hare,  1796 
John  Wood,  1800 
Samuel  Maclay,  1802 
Robert  Whitehill,  1804 
James  Brady,  1806 
Presley  C.  Lane,  1807 
John  Todd,  1815 
Isaac  Weaver,  1817 
William  Marks,  jr.,  1821 
Thomas  Burnside,  1825 
Alexander  Mahon,  1826 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  1828 
William  G.  Hawkins,  1830 
Jesse  R.  Burden,  1833 
Thomas  Ringland,  1834 
Jacob  Kerr,  1835 
T.  S.  Cunningham,  1836 
Jesse  R.  Burden,  1837 
Charles  B.  Penrose,  1838 
William  T.’  Rogers,  1840 
Charles  B.  Penrose,  1841 
John  Strohm,  1842 
Benjamin  Crispin,  1843 
William  Bigler,  1844 
William  P.  Wilcox,  1845 
Daniel  L.  Sherwood,  1846 


Charles  Gibbons,  1847 

William  Williamson,  1848 

William  F.  Johnston;  George  Darsie, 

1849 

Valentine  Best,  1850 
Benjamin  Matthias,  1851 
John  H.  Walker,  1852 
Thomas  Carson,  1853 
Maxwell  McCaslin,  1854 
William  H.  Heister,  1855 
William  M.  Platt,  1856 
David  Taggart,  1857 
William  H.  Welsh,  1858 
John  Cresswell,  jr.,  1859 
William  M.  Francis,  i860 
Robert  M.  Palmer,  1861 
Louis  W.  Hall,  1862 
George  V.  Lawrence,  1863 
John  J.  Penny,  1864 
William  J.  Turrell,  1865 
David  Fleming,  1866 
Louis  W.  Hall,  1867 
James  L.  Graham,  1868 
Wilmer  Worthington,  1869 
Charles  H.  Stinson,  1870 
William  A.  Wallace,  1871 
James  S.  Rutan,  1872 
George  H.  Anderson,  1873 
Butler  H.  Strang,  1874 


Presidents  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 

George  H.  Cutler,  Jan.  5,  1875  E.  W.  Davis,  March  18,  1875;  Jan  4, 

1876 

1,This  office  was  abolished  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1873 
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John  C.  Newmeyer,  May  5,  1876;  Jan. 
2,  1877 

Thomas  V.  Cooper,  March  2 3,  1877; 
Jan.  1,  1878 

Andrew  J.  Herr,  May  4,  1878;  Jan.  7, 
1879 

John  Lamon,  June  6,  1879. 

William  I.  Newell,  Jan.  4,  1881 
Hugh  McNeill,  June  9,  1881 
John  E.  Reyburn,  Jan.  2,  1883 
Amos  H.  Mylin,  June  6,  1883;  Jan.  6, 
. 1885 

George  H.  Smith,  June  12,  1885;  Jan. 
4,  1887 


Speakers  of 

William  Bingham,  1791 
Gerardus  Wynkoop,  1793 
George  Latimer,  1794 
Cadwalader  Evans 
Isaac  Weaver,  jr.,  1800 
Simon  Snyder,  1804 
Charles  Porter,  1806 
Simon  Snyder,  1807 
James  Engle,  1809 
John  Weber,  1810 
John  Todd,  1812 

Robert  Smith,  1813 ; resd.  Feb.,  1814 

John  St.  Clair,  1814 

Jacob  Holgate,  1815 

Rees  Hill,  1816 

William  Davidson,  1818 

Rees  Hill,  1819 

Joseph  Lawrence,  1820 

John  Gilmore,  1821 

Joseph  Lawrence,  1822 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  1825 

Joseph  Ritner,  1826 

Ner  Middleswarth,  1828 


John  C.  Grady,  May  19,  1887;  Jan.  1, 
1889 

Boies  Penrose,  May  9,  1889;  Jan.  6, 
1891 

John  P.  S.  Gobin,  May  28,  1891 ; Jan. 
3,  1893 

C.  Wesley  Thomas,  June  1,  1893;  Jan. 
1,  1895 

Samuel  J.  McCarrell,  June  3,  1895; 
Jan.  s,  1897 

Daniel  S.  Walton,  July  1,  1897 
William  P.  Snyder,  Jan.  3,  1899; 

April  20,  1899;  Jan.  1,  1901 
John  M.  Scott,  June  27,  1901,  and  1903 
William  C.  Sproul,  1903 

the  House 

Frederick  Smith,  1830 
John  Laporte,  1832 
James  Findley,  1833 
Samuel  Anderson,  1833 
William  Patterson,  1834 
James  Thompson,  1835 
Ner  Middleswarth,  1836 
Lewis  Dewart,  1837 
William  Hopkins,  1839 
William  A.  Crabb,  1841 
J.  Ross  Snowden,  1842 
Findley  Patterson,  1845,  ’46 
James  Cooper,  1847 
William  F.  Packer,  1848,  '49 
John  S.  McCalmont,  1850 
John  Cessna,  1851 
John  S.  Rhey,  1852 
William  P.  Schell,  1853 
E.  B.  Chase,  1854 
Henry  K.  Strong,  1855 
Richardson  L.  Wright,  1836 
J.  Lawrence  Getz,  1857 
A.  B.  Longaker,  1858 
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W.  A.  C.  Lawrence,  1859,  '60 
Elisha  W.  Davis,  1861 
John  Rowe,  1862 
John  Cessna,  1863 
Henry  C.  Johnson,  1864 
Arthur  G.  Olmsted,  1865 
James  R.  Kelley,  1866 
John  P.  Glass,  1867 
Elisha  W.  Davis,  1868 
John  Clark,  1869 
Butler  B.  Strang,  1870 
James  H.  Webb,  1871 
William  Elliott,  1872,  ’73 
H.  H.  McCormick,  1874 

ORGANIZATION1 

1682 — Bucks,  Chester  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  three  original  counties 
of  the  province. 

1729 — May  10,  Lancaster;  formed 
from  Chester. 

1749 —  Aug.  19,  York;  formed  from 
Lancaster. 

1750 —  Jan.  27,  Cumberland;  formed 
from  Lancaster. 

1752 — March  11,  Northampton;  form- 
ed from  Bucks. 

1752 — March  11,  Berks;  formed  from 
Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Lan- 
caster. 

1 t 7 1 — March  9,  Bedford;  formed 
from  Cumberland. 

1772 —  March  21,  Northumberland; 
formed  from  Lancaster,  Cum- 
berland, Berks,  Bedford  and 
Northampton. 

1773 —  Feb.  26,  Westmoreland;  formed 
from  Bedford. 

1781 — March  28,  Washington;  formed 
from  Westmoreland. 


S.  F.  Patterson,  1875 
E.  Reed  Myer,  1877 
Henry  M.  Long,  1879 
Benjamin  L.  Hewitt,  1881 
John  E.  Faunce,  1883 
James  L.  Graham,  1885 
Henry  K.  Boyer,  1887,  ’89 
Caleb  C.  Thompson,  1S91,  ’93 
Henry  F.  Walton,  1895 
Henry  K.  Boyer,  1897,  resd.  Jan.  17, 
1898 

John  R.  Farr,  1899 
William  T.  Marshall,  1901 
Henry  F.  Walton,  1903 

OF  COUNTIES 

1783 —  Sept.  26,  Fayette;  formed  from 
Westmoreland. 

1784 —  Sept.  9,  Franklin;  formed  from 
Cumberland. 

T784 — Sept.  10,  Montgomery;  formed 
from  Philadelphia. 

1785 —  March  4,  Dauphin;  formed 
from  Lancaster. 

1786 —  Sept.  25,  Luzerne;  formed  from 
Northumberland. 

1787 —  Sept.  20,  Huntingdon;  formed 
from  Bedford. 

1788 —  Sept.  24,  Allegheny;  formed 
from  Westmoreland  and  Wash- 
ington. 

1789 —  Sept.  26,  Delaware;  formed 
from  Chester. 

1789 — Sept.  19,  Mifflin  ; formed  from 
• Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land. 

1795 — April  13,  Lycoming;  formed 
from  Northumberland. 

1795 — April  17,  Somerset;  formed 
from  Bedford. 
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1796 —  Feb.  9,  Greene;  formed  from 
Washington. 

1797 —  March  21,  Wayne;  formed 
from  Northampton. 

1800 — Jan.  22,  Adams;  formed  from 
York. 

1800 — Feb.  13,  Centre;  formed  from 
Mifflin,  Northumberland,  Ly- 
coming and  Huntingdon. 

1800 — March  12,  Armstrong;  formed 
from  Allegheny,  Lycoming  and 
Westmoreland. 

1800 — March  12,  Beaver;  formed  from 
Allegheny  and  Washington. 

1800 — March  12,  Butler;  formed  from 
Allegheny. 

1800 — March  12,  Crawford  ; formed 
from  Allegheny. 

1800 — March  12,  Erie;  formed  from 
Allegheny. 

1800 — March  12,  Mercer;  formed 
from  Allegheny. 

1800 — March  12,  Venango;  formed 
from  Allegheny  and  Lycoming. 

1800 — March  12,  Warren;  formed 
from  Allegheny  and  Lycoming. 

1803 —  March  30,  Indiana  ; formed 
from  Westmoreland  and  Ly- 
coming. 

1804 —  A-larch  26,  Cambria  ; formed 
from  Huntingdon,  Somerset 
and  Bedford. 

1804 — March  26,  Clearfield;  formed 
from  Lycoming  and  Northum- 
berland. 

1804 — March  26,  Jefferson;  formed 
from  Lycoming. 

1804 — March  26,  McKean;  formed 
from  Lycoming. 
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1804 — March  26,  Potter;  formed  from 
Lycoming. 

1804 — March  26,  Tioga  ; formed  from 
Lycoming. 

1810 — Feb.  21,  Bradford;  formed  from 
Luzerne  and  Lycoming. 

1810 —  Feb.  21,  Susquehanna;  formed 
from  Luzerne. 

1811 —  March  11,  Schuylkill;  formed 
from  Berks  and  Northampton. 

1812 —  March  6,  Lehigh;  formed  from 
Northampton. 

1813 —  February  16,  Lebanon  ; formed 
from  Dauphin  and  Lancaster. 

1813 — March  22,  Columbia  ; formed 
from  Northumberland. 

1813 —  March  22,  Union ; formed  from 
Northumberland. 

1814 —  March  26,  Pike  ; formed  from 
Wayne. 

1820 — March  22,  Perry  ; formed  from 
Cumberland. 

1831 — March  2,  Juniata;  formed 
from  Mifflin. 

1836 — April  1,  Monroe;  formed  from 
Northampton  and  Pike. 

1839 — March  xi,  Clarion;  formed 
from  Venango  and  Armstrong. 

1839 — June  21,  Clinton;  formed  from 
Lycoming  and  Centre. 

1842 —  April  4,  Wyoming;  formed 
from  Luzerne. 

1843 —  March  13,  Carbon ; formed 
from  Northampton  and  Mon- 
roe. 

1843 — April  18,  Elk;  formed  from 
Jefferson,  Clearfield  and  Mc- 
Kean. 

1846 — Feb.  26,  Blair;  formed  from 
Huntingdon  and  Bedford. 
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1847 —  March  15,  Sullivan;  formed 
from  Lycoming. 

1848 —  April  11,  Forest;  formed  from 
Jefferson  and  Venango. 

1849 —  March  20,  Lawrence  ; formed 
from  Beaver  and  Mercer. 

1850 —  April  19,  Fulton ; formed  from 
Bedford. 


1850 — May  3,  Montour;  formed  from 
Columbia. 

1855 — March  2,  Snyder ; formed  from 
Union. 

i860 — March  29,  Cameron;  formed 
from  Clinton,  Elk,  McKean  and 
Potter. 

1878 — Aug.  13,  Lackawanna;  formed 
from  Luzerne. 


Index 


Abolition  of  slavery,  272,  273 
Adams,  Brig.-Gen.  John,  206 
Charles  Francis,  16 
county,  militia  of,  called  out,  205 
John,  23,  25,  44,  101;  letter  to,  192 
Addison,  Judge,  attempted  impeachment  of, 
178;  defence  of,  178,  179 
Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  17 
Adjutant-General,  report  of,  380 
Afflick,  Thomas,  47 
Agnew,  Daniel,  280 
Alexander,  Major-General,  298 
Alien  law,  the,  163 
Allegheny  county,  labor  riots  in,  498 

county,  population  of  in  1790,  90 
to  Lake  Erie,  proposed  water  way 
between,  236 

Allen,  Andrew,  18,  20,  60 
John,  60 
Rifles,  the,  387 
William,  60,  72 

Allman,  Jerome  T.,  nomination  of,  501 
America,  conditions  in,  explained,  22 
American  and  British  re-union,  attempt  for, 
69 

army,  commander  in,  49 
army,  losses  in  the,  50 
army,  retirement  of,  to  Valley  Forge, 
58 

fords,  obstructions  of,  on  the  river, 
57 

generals,  relative  importance  of,  62 
Philosophical  Society,  the,  232 
troops,  crossing  the  Brandywine  by, 
49 

troops,  retirement  of,  48 


American  troops,  operations  of,  on  the  river, 
5i 

Americans  and  British  in  line  of  battle,  50 
Ammunition,  purchase  of,  20 
Amnesty,  proposal  of,  for  insurrectionists, 
146 

Anderson  Cavalry,  called  into  service,  398 
Andrews,  Robert,  72 

Anthracite  coal  field,  strike  in  the,  519,  520 
Anniversary  of  American  independence, 
celebration  of  the,  450 
Anti-bank  sentiment,  263,  264 
Anti-Constitutionalists,  political  success  of, 
157 

Anti-Masonic  proceedings,  264,  265 
Anti-Masonry,  the  sentiment  of,  258 

witnesses  in  investigation  of,  264 
Apportionment,  a new,  provided  for,  484, 

485 

Arbitration  commission,  appointment  of  an, 
520 

Arbor  day,  establishment  of,  480 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  location  of,  at  Fred- 
erick, 410;  number  constituting  the,  410 
Armstrong,  John,  appointed  brigadier-gener- 
al»  39 

Thomas  A.,  nomination  of,  475 
Arndt,  Jacob,  56 
Arnold,  Benedict,  61 
Arrest  of  Benjamin  Chew,  42 
of  John  Penn,  42 

Arsenal,  occupation  of,  in  the  Buckshot 
war,  295 

Assembly,  act  of,  organizing  the  militia,  379 
action  of,  as  a constitutional  conven- 
tion, 1 13 
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Assembly,  appeal  of,  to  Congress,  io 

appropriations  by,  under  Gov.  Porter, 

303 

attainting  of  persons  by,  60 
citizens’  memorial  to  the,  40 
colonial  appearance  of,  14 
convened  by  the  governor,  428 
delegates  of,  to  congress,  14 
election  for  the,  57 
election  of  members  of  the,  36 
excise  imposed  by  the,  138 
governor’s  message  to,  130 
impeachment  proceedings  in  the,  179 
interesting  election  for  the,  183,  184 
law  of,  restricting  distillation,  138 
meeting  of  the,  22,  28,  130 
on  union  with  other  colonies,  13 
requested  to  appoint  delegates,  13 
resolution  of  government  support  by, 
384 

resolutions  approving  Major  Ander- 
son’s action,  379 

resolutions  of,  in  relation  to  seces- 
sion, 376,  377 

session  of  the,  called,  12,  13 
the  presiding  genius  of  the,  14 
under  Mifflin,  127 

Assemblyman,  salary  <_f,  fixed,  479,  480 
Assessors,  persecution  of,  169 
Assheton,  William,  75 
Association  for  defense,  an,  18 
Associators,  delegates  from,  28 

of  Westmoreland  county,  the,  9 
Atherton,  George  W.,  486 
Attorneys,  early  important,  75 
Aurora,  political  work  of  the,  183 
Australian  ballot  system,  establishment  of, 
496 

Baer,  Hon.  George  F.,  520 
Ballot  reform  system,  establishment  of,  496 
Bank  charters,  applications  for,  numerous, 
210 

charters,  continued  granting  of,  331 
charters,  petitions  for  more,  243 
charters,  value  of,  249 
charters,  veto  of  applications  for, 
210,  2 11 

legislation,  relation  of,  to  individual 
benefit,  129 

notes,  a flood  of  small,  275,  276 
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Bank  notes,  authorized  issues  of,  319 
notes,  discredit  of,  319 
paper,  continued  circulation  of,  274, 
275 

scrip,  method  of  distribution  of,  244, 
247,  248 

stock,  indignation  at  method  of  sale 
of,  248 

stock,  rise  in  value  of,  244 
the  United  States,  208 
Banking  acts,  benefits  of,  212 
bill,  passage  of,  319 
capital,  amount  of,  316 
law,  passage  of  a,  464 
system,  amendment  needed  in  the, 
275 

system,  downfall  of,  212 
system,  opposition  to  a free,  330,  331 
troubles,  proposed  remedies  for,  316 
unwarranted  increase  of,  317 
Banks  and  banking,  early  legislation  on, 
129 

and  the  State,  separation  of,  urged, 
3”»  312 

apparent  success  of,  209,  210 
establishment  of  various,  208 
forfeiture  of  charters  of,  threatened, 
3J8 

general  crash  of  the,  274 
loose  management  of,  316,  317 
negotiation  of  State  loans  by,  317 
number  of  the  national,  463 
Porter’s  opposition  to  the,  321 
profits  of,  249,  250 
regulations  of,  244 
relation  of,  to  internal  improve- 
ments, 239 
run  on  the,  459 

self-preservation  sought  by  the,  275 
speculative  character  of,  244 
suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the, 

316 

theory  of  establishment  of  many,  208 
wholesale  organization  of,  266 
Barclay,  Thomas,  39 
Bardsley,  John,  defalcation  of,  495,  496 
Barnes,  J.  Mahlon,  nomination  of,  514 
Barret,  Orville,  288 
Bartholomew,  Benjamin,  20 
Battle  of  Germantown,  52,  55;  losses  in,  55 
of  Gettysburg,  404,  405;  beginning 
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of,  41 1 ; close  of  the,  419;  descrip- 
tion of  the,  412,  415-419;  end  of 
the  second  day  of  the,  417;  losses 
in  the,  419;  Pickett’s  charge  in  the, 
418,  419;  renewal  of  the,  417;  sig- 
nificance of  the,  420 
Bayard,  John,  39;  chosen  speaker,  39 
Jonathan,  56 
Bean,  Theodore  W.,  486 
Beaver,  Governor  James  Addams,  appoint- 
ment of  as  judge,  495 
election  of,  483 
election  of,  as  judge,  503 
nomination  of,  475,  483 
sketch  of,  484 

views  on  a canal  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  river,  492-494 
views  of,  on  manual  training,  487 
Beaver’s  and  Pattison’s  administrations, 
484-501 

Bedford  county,  colonels  from,  19 
committee  from,  14 
division  of,  2 
formation  of,  1,  91 
population  of  in  1790,  90 
terror  in,  70 

Bemis,  John,  1S3,  220,  221 
Berks  county,  formation  of,  91 
colonels  from,  19 
committee  from,  14 
division  of,  2 
militia  of,  called  out,  205 
population  of  in  1790,  90 
Berresford,  .Sir  John  P.,  200 
Bethlehem,  release  of  prisoners  at,  169,  170 
liberty  bell  sent  to,  50 
Bi-centennial  association,  formation  of  the, 
474 

Biddle,  Charles,  79 

Clement  C.,  198 

Edward,  14,  17,  19,  20 

James,  23 

James  C.,  280 

John,  60 

Owen,  20,  31,  39 

Bigler,  Governor  William,  causes  of  defeat 
of,  349 

views  of,  on  public  works  debt,  345, 
346 

nomination  and  election  of,  343 
renomination  of,  348 

2—36 


Bigler,  Gov.  William,  sketch  of,  344 
Bigler’s,  Pollock’s  and  Packer’s  adminis- 
trations, 344-366 

Bills  of  credit,  issue  of  ordered,  19 

Billingsport,  fort  at,  captured,  52 

Binney,  Horace,  75 

Bird,  Mark,  19 

Birney,  General,  412 

Black,  Chauncey  F.,  nomination  of,  483 

Bloomfield,  General,  198 

Blanchard,  John,  368 

Blewer,  Joseph,  39 

Board  of  war,  appointment  of  a,  39;  58 
Boileau,  N.  B.,  appointed  secretary,  188 
W.  B.,  nomination  of,  221 
Bond,  Phineas,  47 

Booth,  J.  Wilkes,  State  reward  for  capture 
of,  429 

Boston,  port  of  closed,  12 
tea  party,  the,  12 
Boundaries,  strife  over,  133,  134 
Boundary  between  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  3,  4 

between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
the,  40,  41 

commission,  meeting  of,  72 
commissioners,  72 

results  of  the  settlement  of  the,  135, 
136 

Bounties  for  volunteers,  payment  of,  395, 
^ 396 

Bradford,  William,  39 
Breck,  Samuel,  257 
Bridges,  building  of,  225 
Bright,  General,  19 1 

British,  advance  of,  on  Philadelphia,  50 
and  American  legislature,  15 
and  Indians,  raid  of,  70 
army,  advance  of,  63 
army,  movements  of,  50 
army,  movement  of,  towards  New 
York,  63 

coercion,  beginning  of,  12 
control,  suppression  of,  11 
encampment  of,  begun  at  German- 
town, 51 

fleet,  vessels  and  commanders  of,  203 
forces,  attempt  of,  to  capture  Phila- 
delphia, 49,  50 

forces,  crossing  of  the  Schuylkill  by, 
5i 
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British  forces,  departure  of,  from  German- 
town, 57 

forces,  march  of,  towards  Philadel- 
phia, 49 

forces,  river  opened  by  the,  58 
men-of-war  at  Philadelphia,  57 
navy,  expected  attack  by  the,  198 
peace  commissioners,  61 
reward  for  American  scalps,  63 
troops,  crossing  by,  at  Chester,  58 
troops,  crossing  of,  at  Chadd’s  ford, 
50 

troops,  disembarkation  of,  48 
troops,  foraging  expedition  by,  58 
Brockenborough,  John  B.,  375 
Brodhead,  Daniel,  19;  Indian  operations 
by,  70 

Brooks,  Major-Gen.  William  T.  H.,  403 
Brown,  Elijah,  47 

John,  raid  of,  at  Plarper’s  Ferry,  360 
Bryan,  George,  36,  104,  105,  111,  221; 

characteristics  of,  101 
Buchanan,  James,  friendship  of  Gov. 
Packer  for,  354 

Buckalew,  Charles  R.,  nomination  of,  447 
Buckhout,  Prof.  William  A.,  487 
Bucks  county,  colonels  from,  19 
committee  from,  13 
population  of,  in  1790,  90 
Buckshot  war,  the,  279,  290-299 

arsenal  entered  during  the,  295 
leaders  in  the,  298 
Bucktails,  the,  198 

Buffington,  Joseph,  appointment  of,  520 
Buildings,  changes  in  character  of  the,  95 
Bull,  John,  appointed  colonel,  21;  36,  39 
Burd,  James,  19 
Burrowes,  Thomas  H.,  287 
Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  the,  492 
Business  conditions  following  the  Revolu- 
tion, 86,  87 

failures,  351 

partnership,  improvement  in  methods 
of,  227 

paralyzation  of,  316 
Butler,  Zebulon,  5 
Col.  John,  64 

Cadwalader,  Gen.  Thomas,  198 

John,  18,  20,  33-36,  76;  appointed 
brigadier-general,  39 


Caldwell,  Andrew,  39 
Callender,  Robert,  19 
Call  to  arms,  the,  33 
Camp  Curtin,  activity  at,  388 

Curtin,  location  of,  388,  389 
Dupont,  198 
Gaines,  199 

Canadian  expedition,  troops  for,  21 
Canal  across  the  State  proposed,  236 

between  Reading  and  Middletown, 
opening  of  a,  232,  233 
commissioners,  action  of  the,  304 
commissioners,  views  of  the,  304, 

305 

company,  the  Union,  232 
companies,  meetings  in  favor  of,  232 
construction,  rapid  advance  of,  237, 
238 

contracts,  authorization  for  making, 
236 

convention,  meeting  of  at  Harris- 
burg, 233 

convention,  resolution  by,  236 
Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  river,  commis- 
sion to  survey  the,  492,  493 
plans,  opposition  to,  233,  236 
stocks,  belief  in  the  rise  of,  232 
subscriptions  to  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake,  233 
system,  beginning  of  the,  236 
Canals,  appropriations  for,  236,  237 

legislative  investigation  of  the,  304 

management  of  the,  345 

sale  of,  358 

sale  of  proposed,  345 

the  era  of,  233 

Cannon,  Prof.  James,  31,  56,  104,  105 
Capitol  building,  burning  of  the,  504,  507 
description  of  the  new,  507 
measures  for  erecting  a new,  507 
Carlisle,  Abraham,  conviction  of,  67;  exe- 
cution of,  68 

Confederate  troops  at,  406 
John  Penn’s  description  of,  96 
political  convention  at,  214,  221 
proposed  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to,  156 
rendezvous  of  troops  at,  150 
the  Earl  of,  61 
Carey,  Mathew,  182 
Carnahan,  John,  19 
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Carpenters’  Hall,  meeting  of  Congress  in,  15 
Cassidy,  Lewis  C.,  478 
Catholic  churches,  burning  of,  324 
Cavett,  James,  arrest  of,  8 
Censors,  choice  of  the,  79 
Centennial  commission,  meeting  of,  456 
appropriation  for  the,  459 
construction  of  buildings  for  the,  459 
date  of  opening  of  the,  456 
exhibition,  456,  459 
raising  funds  for  the,  459 
results  of  the,  459 
Chadd’s  Ford,  cannonade  at,  49 
Chambersburg,  capture  of  stores  at,  424 
Confederate  encampment  near,  406 
description  of  the  occupation  of,  407- 
409 

raid,  the,  398 

raid,  measures  of  defense  against, 
398,  399 
raid  on,  396 
Chapman  Seth,  167,  230 
Charities,  work  of  the  board  of,,  443-444 
Chauncey,  Charles,  280 
Chester  county,  colonels  from,  19 
committee  from,  13 
population  of  in  1790,  90 
Chew,  Benjamin,  75;  discharged,  43;  offer 
of,  to  sign  a parole,  43;  warrant  for,  42 
Chippewa,  Pennsylvania  troops  at,  206 
Church,  condition  of  the,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, 86 

of  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  arms  taken 
to  the,  324 

Civil  affairs  under  the  constitution  of  1776, 
71-80 

Civil  list,  523 
Civil  war,  a little,  76 
Civil  War,  beginning  of  the,  378 
period,  end  of  the,  433 
proclamation  of,  380 
the  year  1864  in  the,  422 
Clark,  E.  E.,  520 

Class  legislation,  outcry  against,  129 
Clay,  Plenry,  280 
Clingan,  William,  50,  57 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  successor  to  General 
Howe,  61 

Clymer,  George,  23,  31 

Heister,  nomination  of,  433 
Coal  miners,  organization  of  the,  446 


Coal  miners,  strike  of  the,  445,  446 

trade,  monopoly  of  threatened,  497, 
498 

Coates,  William,  36 
Coleman,  G.  Dawson,  443 
Colesberry,  Alexander  P.,  474 
College  and  University  Council,  organiza- 
tion of  the,  512 

College  degrees,  abuses  in  granting,  512 
College  of  Philadelphia,  determination  to 
suppress  the,  76 

disaffected  trustees  of,  76 
reincorporation  of,  76 
Colonels,  appointment  of,  21 
Colonial  grievances,  13 
Colonies,  differing  sentiments  in,  26 
division  of,  26 
Colt,  Rev.  Samuel  F.,  487 
Commerce,  effects  of  war  on,  194 
Commission,  appointment  of,  to  quell  insur- 
rection, 143 

Commissioners  at  an  Indian  treaty,  35 

for  internal  improvements,  board  of, 
236 

for  sale  of  bank  stock,  247 
of  the  State  capitol,  221 
on  Connecticut  claims,  78 
Committee,  appointment  of  a joint,  299 

of  Safety,  22;  members  of  the,  20 
of  sixty,  meeting  of,  147 
of  ways  and  means,  action  of  the, 
322,  323 

on  industrial  education,  appointment 
of,  486 

on  sale  of  public  works,  347 
on  the  Connecticut  boundary  ques- 
tion, 10 

report  of,  on  separation,  23 
Committees,  conference  of,  in  the  Buck- 
shot war,  296 

of  safety,  appointment  of,  290 
Common  law,  growth  of  the,  253;  impor- 
tance of  the,  87,  88 

Compulsory  education,  advantages  of,  412 
Conditions  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790,  81-102 
regarding  independence,  26 
Confederate  army,  operations  of,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 407 

cavalry,  invasion  by,  398 
invaders,  expulsion  of  from  the 
State,  427 
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Congress,  action  of,  towards  the  Tory  ele- 
ment, 44 

action  of,  on  the  boundary  question, 
134 

assembling  of  the,  15 
attention  to  the  Quakers  by,  43,  44 
delegates  chosen  to,  23 
delegates  in,  57 

departure  of,  for  New  York,  51 
excise  tax  imposed  by,  139,  140 
flight  of,  to  Bethlehem,  51 
members  elected  to,  50 
on  question  of  independence,  23 
proceedings  of  the,  15,  17 
recommendation  of,  to  take  prison- 
ers, 42 

removal  of  to  Baltimore,  33 
representatives  in,  36 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in, 
18 

resolution  of,  11,  16,  17 
resolution  of,  concerning  the  cur- 
rency, 139 
vote  in,  27 

Congressional  delegates  in  favor  of  sep- 
aration, 23 

delegation,  substitutions  in  the,  31 
districts,  formation  of,  484 
Congressmen  on  independence,  23,  24 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  boundary,  9, 
10 

assertion  of  rights  by,  3,  5 
boundary,  argument  on  the,  10 
boundary  difficulty,  3-5 
claimants,  settlements  of,  extended,  2 
settlers,  rights  of,  78 
settlers,  seizure  of,  10 
settlers  volunteer  for  liberty,  10 
Connolly,  Dr.  John,  5;  arrest  of,  9;  arrest 
of  magistrates  by,  6;  audacious  designs 
of,  9;  operations  of,  at  Fort  Pitt,  134; 
gathering  of  armed  men  by,  6 
Conservatives,  last  efforts  of,  22 
Constitution,  adoption  of  a new,  32,  119 
article  VIII  of  the  new,  281,  282 
committee  upon  infractions  of  the, 
108,  hi 

defeat  of  efforts  for  a new,  237 
delegates  to  frame  a new,  28,  31 
difficulty  concerning  the,  237 
discontent  with,  112,  113 
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Constitution,  efforts  foi  amendment  of  the, 
106 

failure  of  efforts  for  revision  of,  106 
failure  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the,  108 

features  of  the  new,  32,  33 
first  test  of  the  federal,  138 
friends  of  the,  107 
intensity  of  opposition  to  the,  107 
issue  of  appeals  for  amendment  of 
the,  108 

legislation  under  the  new,  127- 129 
limitations  to  corporate  power  in  the, 
285-286 

making,  a new  experience  in,  279-286 
of  1776,  103-106 

of  1 776,  able  men  under  the,  71,  72 
of  1776,  probable  makers  of  the,  105 
of  1790,  the,  103-121 
of  1838,  the,  279-299 
of  1838,  features  of,  286,  287 
of  1873,  review  of  the,  453-455 
of  the  United  States,  adoption  of 
the,  80 

ordination  of  a new,  33 
petitions  for  a new,  40 
prohibition  amendment  to,  defeated, 
486 

prominent  features  of  the  new,  117, 
11S 

proposed  amendment  of,  79,  107 
proposed  method  of  treating  the  old, 
117 

ratification  of  the  federal,  113 
revolutionary  method  for  forming  a 
nrw,  114,  1 15 
school  article  in  the,  90 
the  English,  17 
vote  for  a new,  237,  453 
Constitutions,  review  of  early,  279,  280 
Constitutional  amendments,  review  of,  451 
amendment,  memorial  in  favor  of, 
106 

amendments,  ratification  of,  286 
centennial,  celebration  of  the,  488 
centennial  commission,  organization 
of  the,  488 

convention,  adjournment  of  the,  121, 
286 

convention,  calling  of  a,  80 
convention,  debate  in,  118 
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Constitutional  convention,  eminent  men  in, 
120,  121 

convention,  debate  on  committees  in 
the,  281 


convention,  debate  on  impeachments 
in,  282,  283 


convention, 

delegates 

to  the, 

280, 

453 

convention. 

favorable 

report  on  a, 

113 

convention, 

first  debate 

in  the, 

6 

00 

Cl 

282 

convention,  meeting  of  the,  31,  114 
convention,  members  of  the,  31,  80 
convention  of  1873,  the,  451-453 
convention,  opposition  of  Gov.  Mc- 
Kean to  a,  18 1 

convention,  organization  of  the,  453 
convention,  Philadelphia  delegates  to 
the,  280 

convention,  president  of,  31,  280 
convention,  proposal  for  a,  113 
convention,  recommendations  in  a, 

113 

convention,  representation  in  the,  31 
convention,  secret  societies  consid- 
ered in  the,  282 

convention,  transfer  of  power  by  the, 
3i 

convention,  vote  in  favor  of  a,  280, 
453 

Republicans,  the,  182 
Constitutionalists,  brief  reign  of  the,  83 
some  of  the  prominent,  117 
Continental  Congress,  8 

Congress,  appeal  of,  to  Connecticut, 
9,  10 

Continentals,  operations  of,  near  Philadel- 
phia, 49 

Contractors,  imposition  by,  315 

new  class  of  claims  of,  315 
objectionable  methods  of,  314 
Convention  for  revising  the  constitution, 
114 

meeting  of,  at  Lancaster,  214 
of  disaffected  persons,  143,  144 
Conway’s  cabal,  end  of,  63 
Cooke,  Jay  & Company,  failure  of,  459 
Coombe,  Rev.  Thomas,  47 
Cornwallis,  encampment  of,  51 

possession  of  Philadelphia  taken  by,  51 


Cornplanter,  purchase  from,  80 
Corporations,  restriction  of  spread  of,  320 
Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition, 
the,  504 

Couch,  Major-Gen.  D.  N.,  403 
Council,  constitutional  amendement  framed 
by,  107 

meeting  of  at  Lancaster,  51 
of  censors,  adjournment  of  the,  111 
of  censors,  conflict  of  opinion  in  the, 
108 

of  censors,  meeting  of,  107 
of  censors,  monster  petition  to,  hi 
of  censors,  objections  to  the,  103,  104, 

113 

of  censors,  the,  32,  33 
of  safety,  abolition  of,  57 
of  safety,  formation  of  the,  56 
of  war,  meetings  of,  63 
report  of,  on  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, in 

Counties,  formation  of,  from  the  original 
three,  91 

representation  of,  31 
committees,  convention  of,  13 
committees,  members  of,  13,  14 
Courts,  results  of  conflicting,  135 
Cox,  Andrew,  287 
Paul,  39 

Crabb,  George  W.,  288 
Craw,  Richard  M.,  221 

Cresap,  Michael,  attack  on  Shawanees  by,  7 
Croghan,  George,  61 
Crouch,  Edward,  194 

Curtin,  Governor  Andrew  G.,  and  President 
Lincoln,  372 

and  Lincoln  cordial  relations  between, 
372 

call  for  troops  by,  423,  424 
close  of  administration  of,  430-433 
death  of,  500,  501 
description  of  invasion  by,  424 
development  of  opposition  to,  383 
efforts  of  for  peace,  375 
election  of,  363 

extracts  from  the  first  message  of, 
3/0,  373 

last  message  of,  431 
message  of,  1866,  429,  430 
military  message  from,  385,  386 
military  proclamation  by,  385,  403 
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Curtin,  Governor  Andrew  G.,  nomination 
of,  363 

proclamation  of,  on  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, 428 

review  of  the  military  situation  by, 
422,  423 

sketch  of,  367,  368 
title  of  war  governor  given  to,  372 
war  message  to,  384 
war  proclamation  by,  392,  393 
Curtin’s  administration,  367-432 
Cumberland  county,  colonels  from,  19 
committee  from,  14 
division  of,  1,  2 
formation  of,  91 
population  of,  in  1790,  90 
Cunningham,  Thomas  G.,  291 
Currency,  consideration  of,  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  283-285 
irregularity  in  the,  319 
minority  report  on  the,  283-286 
the  depreciated  139 

Dallas,  Alexander  James,  75,  87,  170;  party 
control  under,  182;  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth, 127 
Dallas,  George  M.,  2 88 
Dauphin  county,  formation  of,  91 
militia  of,  called  out,  205 
population  of,  in  1790,  90 
Davidson,  Samuel,  19,  167 
Dean,  Joseph,  39 
Dearborn,  General,  197 

Death  penalty  for  encroachment  on  Indian 
lands,  132 

Debt,  reduction  of  the  State,  437 
Debtors,  action  for  the  relief  of,  86,  87 
harsh  situation  of,  327,  328 
Declaration  of  independence,  the,  27 
De  Haas,  John  Philip,  21 
Delamater,  George  W.,  nomination  of,  495 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  the,  233 
Delaware  county,  formation  of,  92 

county,  population  of,  in  1790,  90 
river,  blockade  of  the,  199,  200 
river,  defenses  on  the,  40 
Democratic  convention  at  Lewistown,  259 
party,  ascendency  of  the,  186 
party,  re-union  of,  289 
party,  split  in  the,  259,  363 
Denison,  Nathan,  5 
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Department  of  agriculture,  establishment  of 
the,  503,  504;  work  of  the,  503,  504 
of  banking,  creation  of  a,  464 
of  public  instruction,  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a,  359 
of  the  Monongahela,  402,  403 
of  the  Susquehanna,  402,  403 
Dick,  John,  1 
Dickey,  John,  280 

Dickinson,  John,  20,  21,  71;  action  of,  in 
Congress,  24-26;  characteristics  of,  98, 
101;  election  of,  22,  77,  83;  importance 
of,  23;  sagacity  of,  26;  speech  of,  24-26; 
views  of,  on  separation,  23;  writings  of, 
21 

Philemon,  33,  34 

Dickinson’s  powerful  influence,  17 
Dill,  Andrew  H.,  466 
Matthew,  19 
Dillar,  Isaac,  288 

Direct  tax,  collection  districts  for  the,  167 

tax,  insurrection  over  the  collection 
of  the,  168-170 

tax,  paper  in  opposition  to  the,  169 
tax,  Pennsylvania’s  share  of,  167 
taxation,  opposition  to,  167,  168 
Distillation,  restriction  upon,  138 
Divesting  act,  the  great,  76,  77 
Divorce,  law  relating  to,  333,  334 
Dix,  Miss  Dorothy  L.,  339 
Dougherty,  Bernard,  19,  20 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  360 
Draft,  order  for  a,  195 
Driesbach,  Yost,  19 
Drinker,  Henry,  arrest  of,  44,  47 
Duane,  James,  16 

William,  163,  130,  199;  letter  from, 
164 

Duche,  Rev.  Jacob,  60,  69 
Duffleld,  Dr.  Samuel,  50 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the,  22 
Dunmore,  Lord,  designs  of,  9;  establishing 
of  courts  by,  135;  proclamation  by,  134 
Durkee,  John,  clemency  to,  2,  3 

Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the,  22 
of  Dunmore,  5 
of  Sandwich,  the,  22 
Easton,  road  made  from,  69 

treaty  with  Indians  at,  35 
Eddy,  Charles,  47 
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Edgar,  James,  147,  148 
Edmunds,  William,  20,  22 
Edge  Hill,  engagement  at,  58 
Education,  bill  providing  for  system  of,  255 
condition  of,  after  the  Revolution, 
88-90 

industrial,  recommended,  464,  465 
joint  committee  on,  255 
of  the  poor,  provision  for,  256,  257 
progress  of,  352,  353 
promotion  of,  254,  255 
promotion  of  under  Governor  Packer, 
358,  359 

Educational  progress  under  Hastings’s  ad- 
ministration, 5 12-5 14 
Election,  contest  over,  290-299 
heavy  betting  on,  290 
Elliott,  Andrew,  68 

Commodore  Jesse  Duncan,  204 
Elverson,  Col.  James,  appointment  of,  520 
England,  search  of  American  vessels  by,  193 
English  constitution,  the,  17 
Engrossing,  orders  against,  56,  57 
Epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  153,  154 
Erie,  naval  headquarters  at,  200 
Erwin,  Arthur,  19 
Evans,  John,  36 
Everhart,  Hon.  James  B.,  4 66 
Ewen,  William,  61 

Ewing,  James,  77;  brigadier-general,  28 
Rev.  Dr.  John,  43,  72,  76 
Excise  affairs,  146,  147 

federal  control  of,  141 
imposition  of,  138,  139 
laws,  attempts  to  enforce  the,  139 
rates,  reduction  of,  140,  141 
tax,  indictments  against  opponents  of, 
142 

troubles,  end  of,  152 
troubles,  report  of  conferees  on, 
adopted,  149 

revenue,  appropriation  of  the,  139 
Executive  power,  vesting  of,  32 
Expedition  against  the  Indians,  69 
Exportation  of  grain,  prohibition  of,  138, 
139 

Export  of  specie,  stoppage  of  the,  209 
Exports  after  the  Revolution,  86 
Eyerly,  Jacob,  167 
Eyre,  Emmanuel,  39 


Factory  inspector,  office  of,  established,  492 
inspectors,  increase  in  number  of,  504 
Fairlamb,  Nicholas,  23 
Fairmount,  military  works  at,  198 
Farmer,  influence  of  the,  21 
Farmers’  institutes,  organization  of,  503 
bank,  establishment  of  the,  208 
high  school,  gifts  to  the,  353 
Fayette  county,  formation  of,  91 
population  of,  in  1790,  90 
Federal  constitution,  anniversary  of  adop- 
tion of,  488 

constitution,  ratification  of  the,  113 
direct  tax  law,  the,  167 
government,  hostility  to,  145 
government,  removal  of  seat  of,  from 
Philadelphia,  157 
party,  opposition  to  the,  172 
party,  opposition  to  war  by  the,  194 
tax  law,  opposition  to  the,  140 
triumph,  the  first,  184 
Federalists,  large  gains  of  the,  191 
Fenn,  Theodore,  287 
Ferree,  John,  19 
Ferries,  defense  of,  33 
Fetterolf,  A.  H.,  486 
Finances,  statistics  of,  155 

delusive  impressions  regarding,  210 
excellent  condition  of  the,  471 
under  Governor  Porter,  303 
Financial  conditions,  improvement  in,  330, 
33i 

conditions  in  1790,  154,  155 
crash,  321 
crisis,  274,  316 
crisis  of  1857,  the,  351,  352 
depression,  recovery  from,  471 
depression  succeeding  the  Civil  war, 
459 

difficulties  under  Governor  Stone, 
5i5,  516 

operations,  fallacy  of,  208 
relief  through  the  national  banking 
system,  352 

reports,  character  of  the  early,  155 
situation  under  Gov.  Packer,  356,  357 
system,  re-organization  of  the,  155 
Findlay,  Governor  William,  80 

action  of,  towards  slaves,  220 
charges  against,  220 
defeat  of,  221 
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Findlay,  Gov.  William,  election  of,  dis- 
puted, 217 

election  of,  report  of  committee  to  in- 
vestigate, 2 1 7-2 1 9 
inquiry  into  conduct  of,  219,  220 
nomination  of  for  governor,  214 
renomination  of,  221 
sketch  of,  216,  217 
vindication  of,  220 

Findlay’s  election,  dismissal  of  charges 
against,  219 

election,  charges  against,  217,  218 
and  Hiester’s  administrations,  216,230 
Findley,  James,  speech  of,  117 
First  battalion,  the,  18 

City  Troop,  the,  18 
Troop  of  Philadelphia,  Cavalry,  the, 
18 

Fisher,  Joshua,  arrest  of,  44 
Miers,  47 

Samuel,  arrest  of,  44,  47 
Thomas,  47;  arrest  of,  44 
Fitzsimmons,  Thomas,  39 
Floating  debt  of  the  State,  a large,  515 
Flood,  a disastrous,  491 

relief  commission,  appointment  of 
the,  491 

Folwell,  Richard,  191 

Foreigners,  advantages  of,  in  land  pur- 
chases, 92 

Forestry  commission,  appointment  of,  487 
commission,  report  of  the,  500 
commissioners,  appointment  of,  500 
examination  of  conditions  of,  500 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  of,  487, 
488 

promotion  of  the  interests  of,  500 
work  in,  487,  488 

Forster,  Brigadier-General  John,  206 
Fort  Burd,  8;  occupation  of,  by  Virginians, 
72 

Cumberland,  rendezvous  of  troops  at, 
150 

Dunmore,  7 

Freeland,  capture  of,  70 

Mifflin,  198;  bombardment  of,  57; 

evacuation  of,  58 
Sumter,  firing  upon,  380 
Foster,  Henry  D.,  nomination  of,  363 
Fould,  Col.  Willis,  298 
Fourth  coalition,  the,  184 
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Fouts,  Christian,  60 
Frame  of  government,  a,  80 
France,  trouble  with,  167 
Francis,  Hill  Tench,  19 
Tench,  75 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  20,  31,  57,  71,  79; 
chosen  president,  31;  labors  of,  in  France, 
61;  president  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
20;  re-election  of,  23 

county,  formation  of,  91;  population 
of  in  1790,  90 
Walter,  230 

Free  and  independent  States,  27 

banking  system,  establishment  of  a, 
358;  recommendation  of,  351,  352 
Freeman’s  Journal,  political  work  of  the, 
182,  183 

Free  Masonry,  collapse  of  investigation  in- 
to, 265 

committee  to  investigate  evils  of,  264 
Free  Mason’s  lodge,  Quaker’s  confined  in,  47 
Freemen,  large  body  of,  organized  for  de- 
fense, 397 

Free  schools,  promotion  of,  254,  255 
Freight  discriminaton,  prohibition  of,  by 
the  constitution,  472,  473 

rates,  discrimination  in,  472 
Friends,  loss  of  political  influence  of  the, 

83 

of  the  people,  society  of  the,  182 
Fries,  John,  career  of,  169;  arrest  of,  170; 
pardon  of,  1 7 1 ; second  trial  of,  170,  171; 
trial  of,  170 

Fries’s  rebellion,  167;  newspaper  influence 
in  the,  171 

Frontier,  internal  defense  of,  72 
the  northern,  136 
Fugitive  slave  cases  in  court,  343 

slave  law,  adoption  of  the,  341;  ex- 
citement over,  341 

slave  laws,  attitude  of  Pennsylvania 
toward  United  States,  364,  365 
slaves,  attempt  to  capture,  342 

Galbraith,  Bartram,  19 
Gallatin,  Albert,  80,  101,  114,  144 
Galloway,  Joseph,  14-16,  56,  60,  75;  ap- 
pointed police  superintendent,  60;  elec- 
tion of,  to  the  Assembly,  17;  taking  of 
the  house  of,  60,  61;  his  estimate  of  trea- 
son, 17 
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Gates,  General,  advocacy  of,  to  succeed 
Washington,  59 

Geary,  Governor  John  W.,  chosen  Governor 
of  Kansas,  434 
death  of,  448 

extract  from  the  first  message  of,  435 
extract  from  last  message  of,  438,  439 
message  of,  relating  to  soldiers’  or- 
phan schools,  443 

message  of,  on  an  important  veto, 
446,  447 

military  career  of,  434 
re-election  of,  433 
retirement  of,  447,  448 
sketch  of,  433,  434 
use  of  veto  power  by,  446 
views  of,  on  constitutional  defects, 
45->  453 

views  of,  on  education,  443 
nomination  and  election  of,  433 
his  administration,  433-448 
Geehr,  Balzer,  19 
Geiger,  Henry,  19 

Geological  survey,  beginning  of  work  by 
the,  463 

provisions  for  a,  463 
George  III,  memoirs  of,  2 1 
Germantown,  battle  at,  52,  55 
Gettysburg  battlefield,  monuments  for  the, 
488 

battle  of,  404,  405 

railroad,  289;  cost  of  the,  305;  inves- 
tigation relating  to  the,  305 
Gibson,  Chief  Justice,  264 
Gibson,  John  B.,  221 
Gilpin,  Thomas,  47 
Gill,  John  D.,  nomination  of,  495 
Girard  bank,  amendment  to  charter  of,  re- 
fused, 266,  267 

commissioners  to  sell  stock  of,  247 
methods  of  the,  250 
Gloninger,  John,  1-94 
Gorsuch,  Edward,  342 
Government,  alarm  of,  170 

authority,  submission  to  a divided, 
146 

Bradford’s  advocacy  of  an  independ- 
ent, 148 

for  America  proposed,  15 
loans  to,  209 

removal  of  the  seat  of,  157 


Government  scheme  vetoed,  16 
Governor  and  cabinet,  consultation  by  the, 
297 

attitude  of  the,  in  the  buckshot  war, 
297 

chief  adviser  of  the,  127 
election  of  a new,  80 
Mifflin,  address  of,  130 
Governor’s  council,  the  last  meeting  of,  10, 
1 1 

letters,  character  of  the,  287 
power,  extension  of,  222 
Governorship  campaign,  an  exciting,  514 
campaign,  a spirited,  183 
election  of  1894,  the,  501 
nomination  for  the,  213,  214 
Grain,  prices  of,  after  the  Revolution,  86 
Grand  council  proposed,  15;  proposed  duties 

of,  15 

Grant,  General,  renomination  of,  447 
Thomas,  jr.,  167 
Gray,  George,  20,  36,  39,  520 
Graydon,  William,  221 
Gray’s  Ferry,  British  attacked  at,  57 
Great  Britain,  effects  of  peace  treaty  with, 
78 

grievances  of  colonists  against,  13 
strained  relations  with,  191,  192 
Greeley,  Horace,  nomination  of,  447 
Greenback-Labor  party,  the,  475 
Greene,  Christopher,  command  of,  at  Fort 
Mercer,  57 
Grubb,  Curtis,  19,  56 
Peter,  19 

Grundy,  Thomas  H.,  nomination  of,  501 

Hale,  Gen.  Reubin  C.,  384 
Hamilton,  Andrew,  75 

James,  old  age  of,  28 
William,  19 

Hamiltonville,  earthworks  at,  199 
Hancock,  Gen.  Winfield  S.,  410 
Hanna,  Robert,  8 
Hanna’s  Town,  jail  opening  at,  8 
Hanway,  Castner,  342,  343 
Hard  times,  recovery  from,  471 
Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  railroad,  proposed 
loan  to  the,  276 

constitutional  convention  at,  280 
Democratic  convention  at,  258,  259 
fortifications  at,  404 
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Harrisburg,  great  body  of  volunteers  at,  397, 
398 

march  to,  in  the  buckshot  war,  296,. 
297 

military  forces  at,  404 
proposed  to  locate  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at,  157 

removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to, 
157 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  jail  breaking  by,  8 
George  L.,  443,  473 
Mrs.  Charles  C.,  520 
Hart,  Joseph,  19,  69 

Hartley,  Col.  Thomas,  march  of  to  Sunbury, 
65;  retreat  of,  66 

Hartranft,  Governor  John  F.,  election  of, 
447 

military  career  of,  449-451 

monument  to,  4 66 

nomination  of,  447 

sketch  of,  449-451 

views  of,  on  education,  464 

views  of,  on  good  government,  455, 

456 

views  of,  on  labor  troubles,  462,  463 
Hartranft’s  administration,  449-466 
Hastings,  Governor  Daniel  H.,  death  of,  514 
election  of,  501 

extract  from  inaugural  address  of, 
503,  504 

nomination  of,  501 
sketch  of  the  life  of,  502,  503 
views  of,  on  education,  512,  513 
Hastings’s  and  Stone’s  administrations, 
502-522 

Hawley,  Charles  I.,  nomination  of,  501 
Hazlehurst,  Isaac,  nomination  of,  354 
Hazleton,  labor  troubles  in,  508 
Henry,  William,  56 
Hereditary  governors,  the  last,  1-11 
Hicks,  Gilbert,  60 
Hiester,  Governor  Joseph,  So 
election  of,  221 

nomination  of,  for  Governor,  215 
renomination  of,  221 
sketch  of,  222,  223 

Higbee,  Dr.  E.  E.,  death  of,  482,  494; 

sketch  of  life  of,  494,  495 
High  schools,  advocacy  of,  by  Governor 
Hastings,  513 

schools,  establishment  of,  340 
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High  treason,  persons  attainted  of,  60 
Highway  problem,  the,  241 
Highways,  building  of,  by  private  and  pub- 
lic means,  223,  224 

improvement  of  the,  225,  226 
Hillegas,  Michael,  appointment  of,  as  treas- 
urer, 20;  first  treasurer,  36 
Hills,  Stephen,  premium  to,  221 
Hockley,  Thomas,  19 
Hoge,  Jonathan,  36 
Holland,  Samuel,  8 
Hollingshead,  William,  36 
Homestead,  labor  riots  at,  498,  499 
Hopkins,  William,  291 
House,  organization  of  a double,  291 
Houses,  tax  upon,  167 

tile  coverning  on,  95 
Houston,  Robert  J.,  nomination  of,  483 
Howard,  Gen.  Oliver  O.,  410 
Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  57 
Howe,  General,  embarkation  of,  61;  return 
of,  to  New  York,  33;  sailing  of,  from 
New  York,  42 
Howell,  Samuel,  23 
Howe’s  fleet,  in  Elk  river,  48 
Hoyt,  Governor  Henry  M.,  election  of,  466 
inaugural  address  of,  468 
military  career  of,  467,  468 
nomination  of,  468 
political  review  by,  475,  476 
sketch  of,  467,  468 
views  of,  on  finance,  468,  471 
Hubley,  John,  36 
Hughes,  Isaac,  36 

Humphreys,  Charles,  14;  vote  of,  27 
Humphries,  General,  412 
Hunter,  Samuel,  19,  20 

Huntingdon  county,  formation  of,  91;  pop- 
ulation of,  in  1790,  90 
Hunt,  John,  47 
Hutchins,  Nicholas,  342 

Immigration,  flow  of,  after  the  Revolution, 
92 

Impeachment  proceedings,  178-180;  failure 
of,  180 

Impeachments,  debate  on,  282,  283 
Imprisonment  for  debt,  abolition  of,  324 
Independence,  12-41 

a murmur  of,  21 

opposition  to,  in  Pennsylvania,  21 
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Independence  square,  meeting  in,  199 
the  majority  opposed  to,  28 
Indian  treaty,  79 

treaty  at  Easton,  35 
treaty,  commissioners  at  an,  35 
war,  danger  of,  13 
war,  prospects  of,  7,  8 
Indians  and  Virginia,  troubles  of  the,  136 
attack  upon,  66 
complaints  of,  at  Easton,  35 
depredations  of,  67 
land  purchase  from,  79 
peace  with,  8 

protection  of  the  rights  of,  13 1,  132 
ravages  of,  in  the  Revolution,  63,  64 
the  thirteen  fires  of,  79 
Industrial  development,  rapid,  435,  436 

education  commission,  the,  486,  487 
education  commission,  report  of,  487 
education,  measures  for  the  promo- 
tion of,  486,  487 
statistics,  444 

Ingersoll,  Charles  J.,  280,  283 
Jared,  73 

Insane  poor,  asylum  for  the  339;  neglected 
condition  of  the,  339 
Insurrection,  end  of,  152 
Insurrectionists,  death  of,  15 1 
indictments  against,  151 
proclamation  against,  143 
Internal  improvements,  amount  necessary 
to  continue,  312 

board  of  commissioners  for,  236 
condition  of,  in  1835,  243 
continued  confidence  in,  239-241 
corruption  in,  238 
cost  of,  243 
extension  of,  262 

Governor  Porter’s  views  on,  303,  304 
heavy  appropriations  for,  238 
importance  of,  223-225 
in  politics,  288-290 
legislative  appropriations  for,  276 
promotion  of,  127,  129 
relation  of  banks  to,  239 
Ritner’s  loss  of  faith  in,  277,  278 
Ritner’s  recommendation  on,  303 
Senate  consideration  of,  261,  262 
situation  of,  explained,  238 
society  for  promoting,  233 
statistics  of,  306,  307 


Internal  improvements,  stoppage  of,  238 
tolls  on,  243 

under  Gov.  Schulze,  231-241 
Invasion  law,  expiration  of  the,  9 
measures  to  repel,  398,  399 
Iron  Grey,  the,  287 

Irvine,  James,  79;  lieut.-colonel,  21; 
wounding  of,  58 
William,  144 

Irwin,  James  gift  of  land  by,  353 

Jackson,  Andrew,  376 
William,  36 
Jacobs,  Jacob,  33 
James,  Abel,  arrest  of,  44 
John,  44 
Jay,  John,  16 
Jenkinson,  Isaac,  167 
Jenks,  George  A.,  nomination  of,  514 
Jervis,  Charles,  47 
Johnson,  Ovid  F.,  287 
Sir  John,  64 
Johnston,  Francis,  20 
George,  61 

Johnston,  Governor  William  Freame,  first 
message  of,  338 
renomination  of,  343 
sketch  of,  337 
views  of,  on  slavery,  341 
election  of,  336.  337 
Johnstown  flood,  the,  491 

flood,  militiary  supervision  following 
the,  491 

recovery  of,  after  the  flood,  491 
Jones,  John,  187 

Owen,  jr.,  47 

Judges,  attempted  impeachment  of,  230 
attempted  to  impeach,  215 
Judicial  districts,  new  apportionment  of, 
479 

power,  abuses  of,  180 
system,  a foundation  for  the,  87 
system,  methods  of  amending  the, 
184 

system,  remedies  for  evils  of,  18 1, 
182 

Judiciary,  commendation  for  the,  253 
Justice,  administration  of,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, 87,  88 

Justices,  petition  for  impeachment  of,  179 
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Kachlein,  Andrew,  19 
Kane,  Gen.  Thomas  L.,  443 
Kansas,  clouds  forming  in,  354 
Keagy,  John  M.,  368 
Keen,  Reynold,  60 
Keith,  Sir  William,  69 
Kelso,  General,  197 
Keystone  bank,  failure  of,  the,  495 
State,  naming  of  the,  186 
the,  287 

King,  destruction  of  authority  of  the,  23 
of  England,  end  of  power  of,  11 
petition  to  the,  on  boundary  ques- 
tion, 7 

proclamation  from  the,  13 1 
second  petition  to  the,  21 
Kirkbride,  Joseph,  19 
Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  David,  368 
Kitchen  cabinet,  the,  281 
Kittanning,  town  laid  out  at,  S 
Kline,  Henry,  342 
Jacob,  169 
Kuhl,  Frederick,  31 

Labor  difficulties,  a series  of,  460,  463 
riots  in  1900,  516,  519 
riots  of  1877,  the,  460-463 
statistics,  establishment  of  the,  444 
strikes  in  1897,  508 
strikes  under  Governor  Pattison,  498, 
499 

troubles,  cost  of,  498 
troubles  in  Pittsburg,  460,  461 
troubles  in  Scranton,  462 
troubles,  National  Guard  called  out 
in  the,  460-462 

troubles,  settlement  of  by  arbitra- 
tion, 446 

Lackawaxen,  building  at,  2 
Lafayette,  General,  crossing  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill by,  6 1 

wounding  of,  50 

Lafayette’s  forces,  attack  upon,  61 
Lancaster,  bank  in,  208 
caucus  at,  182 
county,  colonels  from,  19 
county,  committee  from,  13,  14 
county,  division  of,  2 
county,  formation  of,  91 
county,  population  of,  in  1790,  90 
county,  militia  of,  called  out,  205 

572 


Lancaster,  meeting  of  Associations  at,  28 

proposal  to  locate  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in,  156,  157 

removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to, 
157 

Land,  condition  of  purchases  of,  92 
Lands,  legislation  concerning  the  public, 
129,  130 

offices  for  the  sale  of,  134 
prices  of,  under  Virginia  authority, 
135 

purchase  of  on  Lake  Erie,  80 
Landing  day,  celebration  of,  474,  475 
Last  Hereditary  Governors,  the,  1-11 
Law  forbidding  creation  of  public  debts, 
345 

importance  of  the  common,  87,  88 
the  direct  tax,  163 
of  1792,  the,  143 
Laws,  commission  to  revise,  492 
mode  of  passage  of,  32 
passage  of,  for  benefit  of  married  wo- 
men, 228 

passage  of,  for  correction  of  evils, 
140 

relating  to  the  poor,  codification  of, 
492 

Lawyers,  early  important,  75 
League  Island  navy  yard,  establishment  of( 
the,  402 

Lebanon  county,  militia  of  called  out,  205 
John  Penn’s  visit  to,  96 
Lee,  Arthur,  agent  for  Massachusetts,  22 
Richard  Henry,  20,  44 
Lee’s  army  crossing  the  Potomac,  406 

army,  entry  of,  into  Pennsylvania, 
406 

army,  march  of,  towards  Gettysburg, 
409 

army,  numerical  strength  of,  410,411 
army,  retreat  of,  419,  420 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  403 
Legislation,  evils  of  special,  334,  335 
reform  in  the  character  of,  348 
Legislative  appropriations,  necessity  for  re- 
ducing, 516 

Legislature,  action  of,  in  the  sale  of  public 
works,  347 

arraignment  of  by  Governor  Pattison, 
479 

creation  of  State  loans  by  the,  317 
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Legislature,  convening  of,  for  relief  to 
banks,  351 

exciting  assembling  of  the,  290,  291 
financial  remedy  proposed  by  the,  318 
petition  to,  for  a constitutional  con- 
vention, 1 13 
Leib,  Dr.  Michael,  172 
Lenox,  David,  76 
Lewis,  Elijah,  342,  343 
Robert,  19 
William,  75 

Lewistown,  Democratic  convention  at,  259 
political  convention  at,  221 
Lexington,  news  of  the  battle  of,  18 
Liberal  Republican  party,  the,  447 
Liberty  bell,  sending  of,  to  Bethlehem,  50 
License  law,  the  high,  486 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  election  of,  363 
death  of,  428,  429 
development  of  opposition  to,  383 
passage  of  remains  of,  through  the 
State,  429 

first  call  of,  for  militia,  386 
Lloyd,  David,  75 
Loan  system,  end  of,  313 
Loans  on  mortgages,  attempted  taxation  of, 
228,  229 

to  the  government,  209 
Logan  Guards,  the,  387 
Log-rolling,  the  system  of,  347 
Lollar,  Robert,  36 
Lord  Dunmore,  6,  8 
Lowdan,  John,  36 
Louer,  Christian,  19 

Loyalists,  condition  of,  after  the  Revolution, 

. 85,  86 

efforts  for  relief  of  the,  85,  86 
Luckey,  George  J.,  486 
Luzerne  county,  formation  of,  91 

county,  labor  troubles  in,  462,  508 
county,  population  of,  in  1790,  90 

MacDowell,  Thomas  C.,  444 
Maclay,  William,  65 
MacVeagh,  Hon.  Wayne,  492 
Madison,  President,  confidential  message 
from,  193,  194 
Magaw,  Robert,  21 

Magistrates,  arrest  of,  by  Connolly,  6,  134 
Manual  training  schools,  establishment  of, 
487 


Manufactures,  charters  for,  250 
Market  street  bridge,  removal  of,  50 
Markoe,  Abraham,  18 

Married  persons,  law  in  relation  to,  333,  334 
women,  condition  of,  improved,  332, 
333 

Marsh,  Joseph,  39 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  63 
Christopher,  56 

Massachusetts,  opposition  of,  to  act  of  par- 
liament, 1 7 
Massey,  Samuel,  39 
Matlack,  Colonel,  31 

Timothy,  19,  39,  105 
McAllister,  Richard,  19 
McCahan,  John  T.,  298 
McCall,  Major-Gen.  George  A.,  390 
McClure,  Col.  A.  K.,  eulogy  of,  on  Gover- 
nor Curtin,  501 
McCreery,  Mrs.  William,  520 
McElver,  Col.  Thomas  B.,  291 
McHenry,  James,  170 
McKean,  Governor  Thomas,  18,  39 
as  soldier  and  officer,  16 1 
career  of,  in  Congress,  16 1 
Chief  Justice,  144 

extract  from  message  of,  181,  184,  185 
first  term  of,  176,  177 
judicial  career  of,»  161 
labor  of,  on  the  constitution,  16 1, 
162 

letter  from,  162 
libel  suits  by,  183 
political  support  of,  177 
popularity  of,  172 

position  of,  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, 162 

presentation  of,  for  impeachment, 

1 S3 

re-election  of,  a vindication,  178 
sketch  of,  159-162 
success  of  third  term  of,  185 
the  great  chief  justice,  87 
third  term  of,  184 
triumph  of,  over  Snyder,  183 
writ  by,  opposed,  48 
McKean’s  administration,  159-186 
McKiley,  President,  day  of  prayer  for,  521 
death  of,  520,  521 
McLane,  James,  113 

McPherson,  General,  proclamation  by,  170 
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McPherson,  Robert,  19 

Meade,  Gen.  George  G.,  command  of  the 
army  by,  410 

Meadville,  rendezvous  of  troops  at,  196, 
197 

Mease,  James,  18,  23 

Medical  colleges,  legal  proceedings  against, 
471,  472 

diplomas,  sale  of,  472 

Meeting  for  Sufferings,  papers  of,  exam- 
ined, 44 

Men  of  prominence,  97-102 
Meredith,  Samuel,  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 39 

William  M.,  280,  453 
Meschianza,  the,  61 
Mexican  war,  the,  330 

Pennsylvania  troops  in  the,  330 
rapid  enlistments  for  the,  330 
soldiers,  monument  to,  437 
Middletown,  canal  from,  authorized,  236 
John  Penn’s  visit  to,  96 
Mifflin  county,  formation  of,  59,  91 
population  of,  in  1790,  90 
Mifflin,  Governor  Thomas,  14,  71,  79;  aid- 
de-camp  to  Washington,  20 

and  Washington,  differences  between, 
142,  143 

clash  of,  with  the  government,  130, 

131 

characteristics  of,  97 
credit  to,  158 
defeat  of,  158 

election  of,  to  the  Assembly,  20 
election  of,  to  the  governorship,  127 
nomination  of,  122 
popularity  of,  123 
proclamation  by,  170 
public  life  of,  123-126 
quartermaster-general,  20 
re-election  of,  157 
sketch  of  the  career  of,  123-126 
Mifflin’s  administration,  122-158;  judgment 
of,  158 

Miles,  Samuel,  19,  22 

Military  activity,  a period  of  great,  392 

arms,  appraisement  of,  ordered,  43 
camps,  establishment  of  several,  206 
department,  act  for  reorganizing  the, 

384 
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Military  departments,  establishment  of  new, 
402 

duty,  number  subject  to,  380 
foice,  influence  of,  among  the  Ger- 
mans, 1 7 1,  172 

history,  review  of,  by  the  Governor, 
43i 

history,  valuable  contribution  to,  488 
loans,  amount  of,  392 
measures,  adoption  of,  428 
meetings,  33 

organizations,  the  first  to  volunteer, 

387 

organizations,  monuments  to,  504 
parade  on  Landing  day,  474 
service,  exemption  from  taxation  for, 
437 

statistics  for  1862,  399,  400 
system,  lack  of  organization  in,  379 
use  of,  in  enforcing  the  law,  142, 
143 

Militia,  act  for  regulation  of  the,  185,  186 
advance  of,  to  Tioga,  66 
calling  out  of,  in  the  buckshot  war, 
2 95 

calling  out  of,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, 140 

dispatch  of,  to  Easton,  66 
efficient  organization  of  the,  465,  466 
emergency  calls  for,  403,  404,  405, 
406 

forces,  of  at  beginning  of  war,  195 
gathering  of,  at  Northumberland,  65 
march  of,  in  the  buckshot  war,  296 
numbers  of,  in  1872,  465 
of  the  frontier,  calling  of  the,  33 
operations  of,  in  labor  troubles,  508 
organization  of  the,  395 
quota  of,  filled  without  draft,  195 
regulations  for  calling  out  the,  143 
report  of,  to  the  Governor,  297 
system,  imperfections  in  the,  196 
Miller,  William  H.,  492 
Mills,  Robert,  premium  to,  221 
Mitchell,  John,  520 

Money,  changes  in,  condemned,  266,  267 

loans,  attempted  taxation  of,  228,  229 
the  public,  sent  to  Easton,  50 
Monmouth,  the  battle  of,  63 
Monaghan,  Hon.  Robert  E.,  492 
Monongahela,  department  of  the,  402 
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Montgomery  county,  formation  of,  91 

county,  population  of,  in  1790,  90 
Montgomery,  John,  19,  20 
Joseph,  78 
William,  19 
Moore,  James,  19 

Col.  John,  36,  75 
William,  36,  39,  76,  77 
Morell,  Daniel  J.,  456 

Major-Gen.  Isaac,  195,  199 
Morris,  Anthony  James,  21 
John,  39 
Capt.  Joseph,  1 

Robert,  20,  31,  36,  57,  123;  purchase 
of  Galloway’s  house  by,  60;  sketch 
of,  71,  72;  vice-president,  23;  vote 
of,  27 
Samuel,  18 

Samuel  Cadwalader,  39 
Samuel,  jr.,  20,  36,  39 
Samuel,  sr.,  39 
Morton,  John,  14;  vote  of,  27 
Moylan,  Jasper,  75 

Muhlenberg,  Frederick  A.,  78,  79,  107,  123; 
letter  from,  112 

Henry  A.,  nomination  of,  259 
Peter,  79,  182 
Munitions,  purchase  of,  20 
Myers,  Lieut.  Henry,  198 

Napoleon,  American  relations  with,  192 
National  affairs,  alarming  condition  in,  364 
banks,  failure  of,  in  Philadelphia, 
495,  496 

guard,  called  out  to  suppress  labor 
trouble,  446 

guard,  efficient  organization  of  the, 
465,  466 

guard,  general  orders  to,  508,  51 1 
guard,  operations  of,  in  labor  riots, 
498,  499,  519,  520 
issues,  formation  of,  157 
light  infantry,  the,  387 
political  affairs,  condition  of,  156 
Native  American  party,  riots  by  the,  323, 

324 

Nautical  school  ship,  establishment  of,  492 
Navigation  companies,  charters  for,  226 
early  efforts  to  improve,  95 
improvement  of,  232 
of  rivers,  improvement  of,  223 


Navy  Board,  appointment  of  a,  39 
Negroes,  manumission  of  infant,  68 
Neilson,  John,  264 

Neville,  Capt.  John,  dispatch  of  to  Fort 
Pitt,  134 

New  Orleans,  the  battle  of,  207 
Newspaper  influence  in  a political  campaign, 

287,  288 

Newspapers,  some  early,  98 

New  York  boundary,  starting  point  of,  8 

Nixon,  John,  23 

Non-intercourse  act,  repeal  of  the,  193 
Normal  schools,  establishment  of,  352 
North  and  South,  antagonism  between,  378 
and  South,  sectional  feeling  between, 
360 

Branch  and  Erie  extension  canals,  315 
Northern  Liberties,  British  forces  in  the,  57 
Northampton  county,  committee  from,  14 
colonies  from,  19 
division  of,  2 
formation  of,  91 
population  of,  in  1790,  90 
Northumberland  county,  colonels  from,  19 
committee  from,  14 
formation  of,  2,  91 
political  convention  at,  221 
population  of,  in  1790,  90 
Notes,  issue  of,  for  interest,  321 
Nullification,  Wolf’s  opposition  to,  254 

Oath  of  allegiance,  orders  to  take  an,  42 
Officers  and  men,  pay  for,  19 
Office-holding  class,  the,  259 
Ohio  river,  convention  for  the  improvement 
of  the,  444 

river,  Governor  Geary  upon  improve- 
ment of  the,  445 

river,  memorial  on  the  improvement 
of  the,  444,  445 

title  to  the  headwaters  of  the,  31 
Olmsted  case,  action  of  Gov.  Snyder  in  the, 
188,  191 

Orlady,  George  B. , election  of,  as  judge,  503 

Packer,  Governor,  William  F.,  288;  election 
of,  354 

extract  from  message  of,  356,  357 
last  message  of,  363,  366 
nomination  of,  354 
prophetic  letter  from,  354-356 
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Packer,  Gov.  William  F.,  sketch  of,  354 

views  of,  on  fugitive  slave  laws,  364 
Paine,  Thomas,  35,  105 
Paleski,  Charles,  232 

Pan-American  Exposition,  exhibit  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  the,  520 
Paoli,  massacre  at,  51 
Paper  of  instructions,  adoption  of,  13 
money,  flood  of,  issued,  21 1 
money,  heavy  circulation  of,  2 it,  212 
Parker,  E.  W.,  520 

Parkinson’s  Ferry,  arrival  of  troops  at,  151 
Parks,  Benjamin,  287 
Passmore,  Thomas,  179 
Patterson,  Major-Gen.  Robert,  296 
Pattison,  Governor  Robert  E.,  election  of, 
475 

inaugural  address  of,  478,  479 
last  message  of,  483 
nomination  of,  495,  521 
reference  to  labor  troubles,  499 
second  election  of,  495 
sketch  of,  477,  478 
subjects  of  inaugural  address  of,  495 
views  of,  on  liquor  selling,  485,  486 
visit  of,  to  the  orphan  schools,  480, 
481 

Peace  commission,  representatives  on  the, 
375 

commissioners,  61 
treaty,  effects  of  the,  78 
Pemberton,  Israel,  arrest  of,  44,  47 
James,  19;  arrest  of,  44 
John,  43,  44 

Penn  brothers,  ill-feeling  between,  2,  3 
Penn,  John,  arrest  of  Connolly  by,  6;  As- 
sembl  called  by,  8;  departure  of,  1;  dis- 
charge of,  43;  journey  of,  92-97;  succes- 
sion of,  1,  3;  signing  of  a parole  by,  43; 
the  elder,  77;  the  poet,  8;  the  younger, 
77;  warrant  for,  42;  weakness  of  charac- 
ter of,  28 

Penn,  Richard,  22;  death  of,  1;  explanation 
by,  22;  lieut.-governor,  2;  marriage  of,  2; 
second  arrival  of,  2 

Penn,  Thomas,  2;  award  to  heirs  of,  77; 
death  of,  8 

Penn,  William,  bi-centennial  of  the  arrival 
of,  474,  475;  effort  to  remove  the  remains 
of,  473,  474;  gift  of,  97;  views  of,  on 
good  government,  521 
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Penn’s  council,  28 

treaty  with  the  Indians,  27 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  boundary  com- 
mission, the,  592 

and  Maryland  boundary,  the,  133 
and  Virginia  boundary,  the,  40,  41, 
72 

as  a pivotal  State,  in  politics,  186 
attitude  of,  towards  slavery,  365 
border  war  in,  26 
call  to  arms  in,  49 
condition  in,  in  1861,  369,  370 
congressmen,  letter  to,  72,  75 
defensive  measures  in  eastern,  33,  34 
early  attitude  of,  in  the  Revolution, 
1 2,  13 

flying  camp,  the,  33 
frontier  threatened  by  confederates, 
397 

invasion  of,  49 

John  Penn’s  description  of,  92,  97 
patriotism  of  the  people  of,  372,  3S3 
quota  of,  under  the  first  call,  386 
quota  of,  under  the  second  call,  389 
quota  of  volunteers  of,  395 
rank  of,  in  industries,  444 
Railroad  company,  sale  to,  350 
Reserves,  the,  390 
results  of  the  panic  of  1873  in>  459 
rumors  of  invasion  of,  423,  424 
sacrifices  of,  in  the  Civil  war,  379 
share  of,  in  the  war  of  1812,  206, 
207 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  the,  432 
State  college,  the,  353 
the  second  invasion  of,  424 
Yearly  Meeting,  action  of  on  slavery, 
83, 84 

Penniman,  Edward  A.,  298 
F.  B.,  443 

Pennington,  Edward,  47 

Pennypacker,  Governor  Samuel  W.,  501; 
election  of,  521 

nomination  of,  521 
sketch  of  the  life  of,  421 
Penrose,  Charles  B.,  election  of  as  speaker, 
292 

retreat  of,  from  the  Senate,  292,  295 
Perry,  Commodore,  honors  to,  204 
victory  of,  200-203 
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Perry’s  fleet,  vessels  and  commanders  of, 
202 

fleet,  building  of,  201,  202 
victory,  summary  of,  203 
Petition,  taking  of,  to  England,  22 
the  olive  branch,  22 
to  the  King,  on  boundary  question,  7 
to  the  King,  the  second,  21 
Pettit,  Alfred  C.,  nomination  of,  475 
Philadelphia,  a foreigner’s  description  of, 
272 

as  a political  center,  186 
and  Lancaster  turnpike,  the,  225 
bar,  prominent  members  of  the,  75 
British  attempt  to  capture,  42 
center  of  political  action  in,  156 
County  battalions,  colonels  of,  19 
county  committee  from,  13 
county,  fraudulent  returns  from,  291 
defense  of,  33 

defensive  measures  at,  39,  40 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in,  153, 
154 

evacuation  of,  61 
fortification  at,  33 
gloom  over  loss  of,  58 
insurrectionists  taken  to,  15 1 
march  of  militia  from,  296 
measures  for  defense  of,  199 
operations  around,  50,  51 
population  statistics  of,  90 
possession  of,  taken  By  Cornwalls , 
Si 

removal  of  seat  of  federal  govern- 
ment from,  157 
riots  in,  323,  324 
suffering  of,  from  blockade,  200 
troops,  for  defense  of,  198 
Pickering,  Timothy,  78,  80,  89,  114 
Pike,  Thomas,  48 
Pittsburgh  boundary,  rioting  in,  6 
canal  from,  authorized,  236 
Indian  encounters  near,  7 
insurrectionists  taken  to,  151 
labor  riots  in,  460,  461 
land  office  opened  in,  7 
meeting  at,  against  excise  tax,  141, 
142 

militia  of,  5 

new  county  to  include,  5 
population  of,  137 


Pittsburg,  troops  for  protection  of,  64 
Virginia  adherents  in,  7 
Pleasanton,  Gen.  Alfred,  410 
Pleasants,  Samuel,  arrest  of,  44,  47 
Plunkett,  William,  19 
Politics,  an  interesting  year  in,  447 
Political  campaign  of  1808 

changes  after  the  Revolution,  82 
conditions  in  i860,  363 
campaign  for  governor,  495 
change,  cause  of  a,  221,  222 
change,  the  eve  of  a momentous,  83 
contest,  a bitter,  163 
events,  an  era  of,  176 
forces,  first  appearance  of,  175 
history,  Pennsylvania  in,  186 
manipulation,  181,  182 
offices,  struggle  for,  163 
parties,  development  of,  175,  176 
parties,  formation  of  new,  117 
parties  of  1790,  122 
party,  formation  of  a new,  182 
sentiment,  division  in,  383,  384 
situation,  revolution  in  the,  475 
Politics,  relation  of,  to  internal  improve- 
ments, 305,  306 

strengthening  of  party  lines  in,  155, 
156 

Pollock,  Governor  James,  congratulations 

by,  350,  351 

declination  of,  353 
election  of,  348,  349 
sale  of  public  works  under,  350,  351 
sketch  of,  349,  350 
views  of,  on  education,  352 
Popular  sovereignty,  Gov.  Packer’s  belief  in, 
359,  360 

Population,  increase  of,  185 

statistics  of,  in  1790,  90 
Porter,  Governor  David  R.,  election  of,  290 
election  of  promulgated,  299 
extracts  from  first  message  of,  306 
extracts  from  message  of,  307,  320, 
321 

financial  recommendations  of,  318, 
3i9 

first  message  of,  300 
loss  of  zeal  of,  regarding  improve- 
ments, 306 

message  of,  to  the  Senate,  328 
nomination  of,  281 
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Porter,  Gov.  David  R.,  recommendations  of, 
refused,  302 

re-election  of,  321 
sketch  of,  300 
threats  against,  290 
veto  of  banking  bill  by,  319 
views  of,  on  public  transportation, 
315,  316 

Porter’s  administration,  1839-1845,  300-328 
administration,  a reform  during,  324, 

327 

administration,  commendation  of,  328 
administration,  stormy  character  of, 

328 

Porter,  Tames  M.,  280 
Robert,  230 
Thomas,  19 

Potter,  Gen.  James,  77 

James,  19;  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 39 

William  W.,  368 
Potts,  John,  60 

Thomas,  19,  36 
Praetorius,  George  O.,  487 
President-General,  15 

President,  proclamation  by  the,  142,  170, 
193 

proclamation  of,  against  insurrection, 
M3 

Press,  regulation  of,  119 
Princeton,  attack  upon,  34 
Privateering  in  the  war  of  1812,  198 
Proctor,  John,  19,  36 
Thomas,  70 

Progress,  era  of,  begun,  153 
Proprietary  authority,  the  death  blow  to,  11 
family,  deprivation  of  lordship  of  the, 
76,  77 

manors  saved  to  the,  77 
Prosperity,  general,  after  the  war,  435,  436 
Protective  tariff,  a,  337,  338 
Protests  sent  to  Congress,  11 
Provincial  light  horse,  raising  of,  60 
Public  debt,  amount  of  the,  300;  payment 
of,  urged,  347 

charities,  organization  of  board  of, 
443 

funds,  amount  of,  in  the  treasury, 

483 

improvements,  amount  necessary  to 
continue,  312 
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Public  improvements,  benefits  from,  129 

improvements,  evils  of  the  system  of, 
226 

improvements,  failure  of,  to  pay  pro- 
fits, 314 

improvements,  importance  of,  223-225 
improvements,  opposition  to  State 
control  of,  128 

improvements,  progress  of,  185 
improvements,  work  necessary  to 
complete,  312 

lands,  legislation  regarding,  129,  130 
offices,  award  of,  to  Republicans,  164 
offices,  strife  for,  163,  164 
schools,  act  regarding,  339,  340 
schools,  important  legislation  for,  348 
schools,  Wolf’s  advocacy  of,  254,  255 
works,  authorization  of  sale  of,  322 
works,  committee’s  views  on,  323 
works,  condition  of,  under  Bigler,  345 
works,  end  of  State  participation  in, 
358 

works,  giving  away  of  parts  of,  322 
works,  reduction  of  price  of,  322 
works,  sale  of,  proposed  by  Bigler, 
347 

Putnam,  General,  at  Philadelphia,  33 

Quakers  and  tories,  discharge  of,  48 

and  tories,  return  of  to  Philadelphia, 
48 

arrest  of,  44,  45 
attitude  of,  43,  44 
conviction  of,  67 
execution  of,  68 
hearing  of,  denied,  45 
opposition  of,  to  bloodshed,  21 
loss  of  political  influence  of  the,  83 
petition  for  pardon  of,  67 
sending  of  into  exile,  47,  48 
Quebec  requested  to  join  the  colonies,  17,  18 

Railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  com- 
pletion of  the,  348 

Gettysburg,  the,  289 
project  for,  across  the  Alleghanies, 
238 

construction,  by  the  State,  238 
Railroads  and  canal,  proposed  sale  of,  316 
consolidation  of,  prevented,  497,  498 
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Railroads,  constitutional  provision  enforced 
against,  482 

discriminations  by  the,  472 
charters  for,  250 
destruction  of  by  Lee,  407 
provision  for  State  ownership  of,  250 
Rankin,  James,  of  York  county,  60 
Read,  A.  H.,  views  of,  on  State  finance, 
310,  3" 

Reading,  John  Penn’s  opinion  of,  95 
labor  riots  in,  461 
Red  Bank,  attack  upon,  57 
Redick,  David,  79 
Reed,  Alexander,  344 
Collingson,  167 

Joseph,  22,  23,  50,  57,  69,  71,  75,  77, 
106,  iii;  adjutant-general,  20;  ap- 
pointment of,  as  chief  justice,  39 
William,  organization  of  the  militia 
by,  195 

Reeder,  Howard  J.,  election  of,  as  jvidge, 
503 

Reign  of  terror,  the,  164 
Reiley,  Richard,  20 
Release  of  prisoners,  170 
Republican  Argus,  the,  183 
court,  the,  79 
party,  division  in,  475 
society,  the,  106 

Republicans  in  favor  of  a new  constitution, 
117 

the,  in  power,  164 

Reserve  volunteer  corps,  act  for  organiza- 
tion of  the,  389,  390 

Restoration  of  order  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, 145,  146 

Revenue,  sources  of,  after  the  Revolution, 
155 

Revolution,  a retrospect  of  the,  81,  82 
effects  of  the,  82 

Revolutionary  campaigns  in  Pennsylvania, 
the,  42-70 

party,  reason  for  defeat  of  the,  82,  83 
struggle,  early  events  of,  9 
Reynolds,  Brig.-General  John  F.,  398;  at 
Gettysburg,  410 
Rhodes,  Samuel,  14 

Rice,  Charles  E.,  election  of  as  judge,  503 
Richmond,  the  fall  of,  428 
Rights  of  property,  extension  of,  to  married 
women,  332,  333 
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Ringgold  Light  artillery,  the,  387 
Riot,  casualties  in  the  Philadelphia,  342 
the  fugitive  slave,  342 
Riots,  killing  of  men  in,  498  ' 

Ritchie,  Robert,  39 
Ritner,  Governor  Joseph,  289 

action  of,  explained,  276 
election  of,  259 

extracts  from  message  of,  271,  272, 
277 

financial  views  of,  267,  268 
issue  of  circular  to  friends  of,  299 
letter  from,  to  President  Van  Buren, 
298 

nomination  of,  259 
renomination  of,  287 
sketch  of,  261 

views  of,  on  speculation,  268,  271 
Ritner’s  administration,  258-278 
Rittenhouse,  David,  6,  8,  14,  31,  39,  56,  72; 

made  treasurer,  36;  sketch  of,  101,  102 
River,  completion  of  opening  of  the,  58 
Rives,  William  C.,  375 

Roberdeau,  Daniel,  18,  20,  36,  57;  brigadier- 
general,  28 

Roberts,  John,  conviction  of,  67;  execution 
of,  68 

Robertson,  John  R.,  375 
Ross,  Capt.  Charles,  199 
Ross,  George,  14,  19,  20,  31,  80;  characteris- 
tics of,  9S;  majorities  for,  187 
James,  candidacy  of,  163 
Rothrock,  Dr.  T.  T. , 487,  500 
Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  31,  58,  114 
Capt.  Lewis,  198 
James,  123 

Rutledge,  Edward,  16 

Rynder,  T.  P.,  nomination  of,  495 

Sale  of  State  stocks,  reasons  for,  310 

Saltpetre,  offers  for,  20 

Schaeffer,  N.  C.,  486 

Schlosser,  George,  31 

Schmyser,  Michael,  167 

School,  condition  of  the,  340 

department,  organization  of  an  inde- 
pendent, 352 
law,  255 

law,  efforts  for  repeal  of,  256 
system,  opposition  to,  255,  256 
system,  Wolf’s  influence  for,  256 
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School  system,  growth  of  the,  340 

system,  growth  of,  under  Governor 
Geary,  439,  443 
tax,  am'ount  of,  340 

Schools,  appropriations  for  the,  515,  516 

constitutional  reference  to  the,  88-90 
development  of,  412-414 
effects  of  the  Revolution  upon,  88 
establishment  of  high,  340 
establishment  of  manual  training,  487 
expenditures  for,  439 
progress  of,  during  Hartranft’s  ad- 
ministration, 464,  465 
promotion  of,  under  Gov.  Packer, 
358,  359 

scientific,  measures  for  establishing, 
486,  487 

Schuylkill  county,  militia  of,  called  out,  205 
river,  proposed  improvement  of,  232 
Scott,  Thomas,  8 
Scranton,  labor  troubles  in,  462 
Seat  of  government,  proposed  removal  of, 
156 

Secession,  beginning  of,  363 

Governor  Packer’s  views  on,  364 
Sedition  law,  the,  163 
Seddon,  James  A.,  375 
Sedgwick,  Gen.  John,  410 
Senate,  conditions  in  the,  under  Ritner, 
260,  261 

opposition  to  war  in  the,  194 
organization  of  the,  299 
seats  in,  contested,  292 
struggle  in  the,  292-295 
Senators,  method  of  electing,  118 
Senecas,  destruction  of  their  country,  70 
Sergeant,  John,  280 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  56,  75 
Settlement  in  the  western  region,  136 
progress  of,  176,  207 
Shaler,  Charles,  264 
Shawanees,  ill-feeling  among,  7 
Shee,  John,  21 

Shenandoah,  labor  troubles  at,  516,  519 
Shepard,  Major-General  Edward  M.,  384 
Shippen,  Edward,  jr.,  10 
Justice,  179,  180 
Shoemaker,  Samuel,  60 
Shoholy,  building- at,  2 

Schulze,  Governor  John  Andrew,  assembly 
convened  by,  238 
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Schulze,  Gov.  John  Andrew,  election  of,  by 
great  majority,  237 

renomination  of,  237 
sketch  of,  231 

Shulze’s  and  Wolf’s  administrations,  231-257 
Shunk,  Governor  Francis  Raun,  264;  death 
of,  336 

election  of,  329,  330 
re-election  of,  335 
resignation  of,  335,  336 
sketch  of,  339 

views  of,  on  corporate  development, 
33G  332 

views  of,  on  divorce,  334 
Shunk’s  and  Johnston’s  administrations,  329- 
343 

Shunk,  William  F.,  500 
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